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IN 



HENßICUM PRINCIPE! WALLIJ; 



ELOGIUM FRANCISCI BACONI. 



PREFACE. 



This notice of the character of Prince Henry was 
first printed by Birch in his edition of Bacon's works, 
1763, from a manuscript in the Harleian CoUection 
(1893, fo. 75.) ; the only copy I have met with. It 
is written in a hand of the time ; I think in that of 
one of Bacon's own people. At any rate there can 
be no doubt as to the authorship: it bears all the 
marks of Bacon's style ; of which it is one of the 
best specimens. Birch conjectured that it was in- 
tended to be sent to De Thou for use in his his- 
tory, as the memorial of Elizabeth had been. This 
is very probable. But I am not aware that anything 
is known about it, beyond what it carries on its face. 
Neither does it seem to require any explanation or 
illustration ; unless it be worth while to say that the 
rumour mentioned in the last sentence — the rumour 
that Prince Henry died by poison — was revived dur- 
ing the trial of the murderers of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, and obtained for a while an importance which 
it did not deserve, from some dark words prematurely 
dropped by Sir Edward Coke. It seems that Frank- 
lin, the apothecary who was concemed in the poison- 
ing of Overbury, finding himself condemned to death, 
began to talk of certain dreadful disclosures which he 
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could make if he liked ; how more were to be poisoned 

than were yet known ; how the Earl and Countess of 

Somerset had the most aspiring minds that ever were 

heard of ; how the Earl never loved the Prince nor 

the Lady Elizabeth; how stränge it was that the 

King kept an outlandish physician about his person 

and the person of the Prince deceased ; " thereon " 

he said " lieth a long tale ; " how he knew things 

he was ashamed to speak of ; and lastly (to come to 

the point) how "he could make one discovery that 

should deserve his life : " with other things of the 

same kind — devices of a condemned man to put off 

the day of his hanging. On the strength of these 

hints, and (stränge to say) before he had made fuiv 

ther inquiry, Coke gave out a mysterious intimation 

in open court of iniquities not yet brought to light, 

''which he knew of;" and even added a direct allu- 

sion to the dcath of the Prince, as a mystery con- 

ceming which " he knew somewhat." Hearing such 

things from the oracle on the Bench, the people natu- 

rally looked for the revelation of some new horror; 

and when nothing came, they as naturally supposed 

that it had been for some mysterious reason hushed 

up, and so betook themselveij to stränge conjectures, 

which bcgot a brood of stränge rumours. But I be- 

lieve the whole truth is that when Franklin 's dis- 

closures came to be investigated, it was found (as 

might have been expected) that there was nothmg 

in them. Several examinations may be seen in the 

State Paper Office, taken down in Coke's own band, 

evidently suggested by the information of Franklin, 

and aiming to elicit evidence in corroboration of it ; 

but they come to nothing whatcver, beyond a few 
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vague rumours and old wives' stories. These papers 
sufBciently explain the only thing connected with 
Prince Henry's death which ever reqnired explana- 
tdon, — namelj what it was that Coke " knew " about 
it. What he said was qnite enough to account for all 
the rest. 



IN 



HENKICTJM PEmCIPEM WALLIiE 



ELOGIUM FRANCISCI BACONI.i 



Henricus primogenitus regb magn» Britanni», 
princeps WallidB, antea spe beatns, nunc memoria 
felix, diem suimi obiit 6.° Nov. anno 1612. Is mag- 
no totius regni luctu et desiderio extinctus est, utpote 
adolescens, qui animos Iiominum nee offendisset nee 
satiasset. Excitaverat autem propter bonam indolem 
multiplices apud plurimos omnimn ordinum spes, nee 
ob brevitatem vitae fiiistraverat. Illud inprimis ac- 
cessit, quod in causa religionis firmus vulgo habebatur ; 
prudentioribus quoque hoc animo penitos insederat, 
adversus insidias conjurationum (cui malo setas nostra 
vix remedium repperit) patri eum instar prsesidii et 
scuti fiiisse; adeo ut et religionis et regis apud popu- 
lum amor in eum redundaret, et in aestimationem jao- 
turae merito annumeraretur. 

Erat corpore validus et erectus, staturä mediocri, 
decorä membrorum compage, incessu regio, facie ob- 
longe, et in maciem inclinante, habitu plenior, vultu 
composito, oculorum motu magis sedato quam forti. 

1 Harl. MSS. 1898, fo. 75. 
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Inerant quoque et in fronte severitatis Signa, et in ore 
nonnihil fitötus. Sed tarnen si quis ultra exteriora iUa 
penetraverat, et eum obsequio debito et sermone tem- 
postivo deliniverat, utebatur eo benigno et &cili, nt 
alias longe videretur coUoqnio quam aspectu ; talisqne 
prorsus erat qui faman sui facile excitatet moribos 
dissimilem. I^udis et glorise fiiit proculdubio appe- 
tens, et ad omnem speciem boni et auram decoris com- 
movebatur ; quod adolescenti pro virtutibus est. Nam 
et arma ei in bonore erant ac viri militares ; quin et 
ipse quiddam bellicum spirabat ; et magnificenti» ope- 
rum (licet pecuniae alioquin satis parcus) deditus erat ; 
amator insuper antiquitatis et artium ; literis quoque 
plus honoris attribuit quam temporis. In moribus ejus 
nihil laudandum magis iuit, quam quod in omni genere 
officiorum probe institutus videbatur et congruus. Fil- 
ius regi patri mire obsequens, etiam reginam multo 
cultu demerebat, erga fratrem indulgens ; sororem vero 
unice amabat, quam etiam ore (quantum potuit virilis 
forma ad eximiam virginalem pulchritudinem eollata) 
referebat. Etiam magistri et educatores pueritiae ejus 
(quod raro fieri solet) magna in gratia apud eum man- 
serant ; sermone ^ vero obsequii idem exactor et me- 
mor; denique in quotidiano vitae genere, et assigna- 
tione horarum ad singula vitas munia, magis quam pro 
Sßtate constans atque ordinatus. Afiectus ei inerant non 
nimium vehementes, et potius sequales quam magni. 
Etenim de rebus amatoriis mirum in illa setate silen- 
tium, ut prorsus lubricum illud adolescentiae suae tem- 
pus in tanta fortuna et valetudine satis prospera absque 
aliquä insigni notä amorum transigeret. Nemo repe- 
riebatur in aulä ejus apud eum pr«potens, aut in ani- 

1 iemumem In MS. 
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mo ejus validns ; quin et studia ipsa quibus capiebatur 
maxime, potius tempora patiebantur quam excessus, et 
magis repetita erant per vices, quam quod extaret ali- 
quod unum quod reliqua superaret et compesceret ; siye 
ea moderatio fiiit, sive in natura non admodum prse- 
coci, sed lente ^ maturescente, non cemebantur adhuc 
quae prsevalitura erant. Ingemo certe pollebat, erat- 
que et curiosus satis et capax ; sed sermone tardior et 
tanquam impeditus ; et tamen si quis diligenter obser 
vaverat ea quaB ab eo proferebantur, sive qua^tionis vim 
obtinebant sire sententiae, ad rem omnino erant, et 
captum non vulgarem arguebant ; ut in illa loquendi 
tarditate et raritate, Judicium ejus magis suspensum 
videretur et anxium, quam infirmum aut bebes. Inte- 
rim audiendi miris modis patiens, etiam in negotiis quae 
in longitudinem porrigebantur, idque cum attentione et 
sine taedio ; ut raro animo peregrinaretur, aut fessa 
mente aliud ageret, sed ad ea qua; dicebantur aut age- 
bantur animum adverteret atque applicaret ; quod mag- 
nam ei (si vita suppctiisset) prudentiam spondeljat. 
Certe in illius principis natura plurima erant obscura, 
neque judicio cujuspiam pati'facienda, sed tempore, 
quod ei pra?reptum erst ; attamen qua3 apparebant op- 
tima erant, quod fama? satis est. Mortuus est a.'tatLs 
anno decimo nono, ex febre contumaci, qu»f ubique a 
magnis et (insulanis) fere insolitis siccitatibus ac fer\*o- 
ribus orta, per a^tstatem populariter grassabatur, sed 
raio funere ; dein sub autumnum erat facta letbalior. 
Addidit £una, atrocior (ut ille ait) erga dominantium 
exitus, susj>icionem veneni. Sed cum nulla ejus rei 
extarent indicia, prar;sertim in ventriculo, quod pra?- 
cipue a veneno jjati solet, is sermo cito evanuit. 

* Unto in MS. 

VOL. XII. 2 



MEMORIAL 



OF 



lENEY PßINCE OF WALES. 



Henry, eldest son of the King of Great Britain, 
late of blessed hope, now of happy niemory, died on 
the 6th of November, 1612. He died to the great 
grief and regret of the whole kingdom, as being a 
youth who had neither ofFended men's minds nor sati- 
ated them. The goodness of his disposition had awa- 
kened manifold hopes among numbers of all ranks, nor 
had he lived long enough to disappoint them. More- 
over, as among the people generally he had the repu- 
tation of being firm in the cause of religion ; so the 
wiser sort were deeply impressed with the feeling that 
he had been to his father as a guard and shield against 
the machinations of conspirators, — a mischief for 
which our age has hardly found a remedy ; so that 
the love of the people both for religion and for the 
King overflowed upon him, and was rightly taken into 
account in estimating his loss. • 

In body he was strong and erect, of middle height, 
his limbs gracefiilly put together, his gait kinglike, his 
face long and somewhat lean, his habit rather füll, his 
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countenance composed, and tlie motion of his eyes 
rather sedate than powerful. His forehead bore marks 
of severity, his mouth had a touch of pride. And 
yet when one penetrated beyond those outworks, and 
soothed him witli due attention and seasonable dis- 
course, one fonnd him gentle and easy to deal with ; 
so that he seemed quite another man in conversation 
than his aspect promised ; and altogether he was one 
who might easily get himself a reputation at variance 
with his manners. Of praise and glory he was doubt- 
less covetous ; and was stirred with every show of good 
and every breath of honour : which in a youAg man 
goes for virtues. For both arms and mihtary men 
were in honour with him ; nor was he himself with- 
out something of a warlike spirit ; he was given also 
to magnificence of works, though otherwise firugal 
enough of money ; he was fond of antiquity and arts : 
and a favourer of leaming, though rather in the hon- 
our he paid it than the time he spent upon it. In his 
morals there was nothing more to be praised than that 
in every kind of duty he seemed to be well trained and 
conformable. He was a wonderfully obedient son to 
the King his father, very attentive also to the Queen, 
kind to his brother ; but his sister he especially loved ; 
whom also he resembled in countenance, as far as a 
man's face can be compared with that of a very beauti- 
fbl girl. The masters and tutors of his youth also 
(which rarely happens) continued in great fevour witfe 
him. In discourse, as he exacted respect from others, 
^ he observed it himself. And finally in his daily 
way of life, and the assignation of several hours for 
its several duties, he was constant and regulär above 
the habit of his years. His passions were not over 
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Tclienient, and rather equable than great. For of love 
matt«rs there was wonilerfuüy Uttle ta]k, considering 
his age : insomuch tliat hc passed that cxtremcly slip- 
I»eiy Urne of his early maiihood, in so great a fbrtiine 
and in veiy good healtli, without being particularly 
noted for atiy at!äirs of that kind. There was no one 
in his court that had great power witli him, or that 
pusse«sed a strong hold on his mind. The very pur- 
fiuits in which he touk niost deljglit had ralber their 
time« than their exceases ; and were repeated each in 
its tum, rather than some one allowed to take the lead 
and ovemde the rest ; whether that were moderution 
and self-rcstraint, or that in a nature not very preco- 
cious, but ripening slowly, it did not yet appear which 
would ultimately prevad. In underatanding he was 
cerlainly strong, and did not want eilber curiosity or 
capacity, But in speoch he was somewhat slow, and 
as it were enibarrassed ; and yet if you obaorved dili- 
gently the things he said, wliether in asking questions 
or expressing opinions, they were ever to tbe point, 
and argued no ordinary capacity ; so that his slow and 
seldom speaking secmed to come rather from suspense 
and solicitude than weakness or dulness of judgmeQt. 
In the meantime he was a wonderftilly patient listener, 
even in affairs which gri'w to length, and that atten- 
tively, and ivitliout growing weary ; so that lie seldom 
let his ihoujriiis wander or his mind lose its power of 
attention, but kept it still fixed and applied to that 
which was saying or doing: a habit which prumised 
grcat wisdom in him if he had lived. Many pointa 
there were indeed in this prince's nature which were 
obscure, and could not be discovered by any man 's 
jiidgment, but only by time, which was not allowed 
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TRANSLATION, ETC. 



him. Those however which appeared were excellent ; 
which is enough for &.me. He died in the nineteenth 
year of his age of a malignant fever, which — spring- 
ing Irom the great heats and droughts, greater than 
islanders are aecustomed to, — was very general among 
the people during the summer, though few died of it ; 
but became towards autunin more fatal. Rumour, 
ever more malignant (as Tacitns says) upon the deaths 
of princes, suggested poison. But as no Symptoms of 
such a thing appeared, especially in the stomach which 
IS commonly most affected by poison, that report soon 
died away. 



DfAGINES CIVILES 



JUm CiESAEIS ET AUGUSTI CÜSAEIS. 



PREFACE. 



Of the two foUowing pieces all I know is that Dr. 
Rawley sajs he found them among Bacon's papers, 
and understanding that thej were praised by men of 
great reputation (a laudatissimis viris coUaudatas) 
printed them together with the last among the Opus- 
cula Posthuma in 1658, and inserted English transla- 
tions of them in the second edition of the Resuscitatio 
in 1661. 

The character of Julius Caesar is apparently fin- 
ished. With that of Augustus Bacon does not seem 
to have proceeded beyond the opening paragraph ; 
though Dr. Rawley has printed it as if it were com- 
plete ; nor has any one, so &.r as I know, observed 
that it is only a fragment. In other respects they 
teil their own story, and do not appear to require any 
further explanation. 



IMAGO CIVILIS JULII CJISARIS. 



Juuus C^SAR a principio fortuna exercita usus est, 
quod ei in bonum vertit ; hoc enim illi fastum detraxit, 
nervös intendit. Animns ei inerat studio et affectu 
turbidus, judicio et intellectu admodum serenus : hoo- 
que indicat facilis illa sui explicatio, tum in rebus 
gerendis, tum in sermone. Nemo enim aut celerius 
decernebat aut magis perspicue loquebatur : nil im- 
peditum, nil involutum quis notaret. Voluntate autem 
et appetitu is erat, qui nunquam partis acquiescebat, 
sed ad ulteriora semper tendebat: ita tamen ut non 
immaturo fastidio, sed legitimis spatiis, transitus actio- 
num gubemaret : semper enim perfectissimas clausulas 
actionibus imponebat. Itaque ille, qui post tot victo- 
rias et tantam partam securitatem, reliquias belli civilis 
in Hispania non contempsit, sed praBsens subegit, post 
extremum illud demum bellum civile confectum et 
orania undique pacata, expeditionem in Parthos con- 
tinuo moliebatur. Erat proculdubio summa animi mag- 
nitudine, sed ea, quae magis amplitudinem propriam 
quam merita in commune spiraret. Prorsus enim 
omnia ad se referebat, atque ipse sibi erat fidissimum 
omnium actionum suarum centrum : quod maximam 
ei et perpetuam fere felicitatem peperit. Non enim 
patria, non religio, non officia, non necessitudines, non 
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amicitise, destinata ejus remorabantur, vel in ordinem 
redigebant. Nee magnopere versus in »temitatem 
erat ; ut qui nee statum rerum stabiliret, nee quicquam 
egregium, vel mole vel instituto, fundaret vel conderet ; 
sed veluti ad se cuncta retulit Sic etiam ad sua tem- 
pora cogitationum fines recepit. Nominis tantum celeb- 
ritate frui voluit, quod etiam sua id nonnihil interesse 
putaret. Ac in propriis certe votis, magis potentiaa 
quam dignitati studebat ; dignitatem enim et famam 
non propter se, sed ut instrumenta potentise, colebat. 
Itaque veluti naturali impetu, non morata aliqua disci- 
plina ductus, rerum potiri volebat; iisque magis uti 
quam dignus videri : quod ei apud populum, cui nulla 
inerat dignitas, gratiosum erat; apud nobiles et pro- 
ceres, qui et suam dignitatem retinere volebant, id 
obtinuit nomen, ut cupidus et audax videretur. Neque 
multum sane a vero aberrarunt, cum natura audacissi- 
mus esset, nee verecundiam unquam, nisi ex composito, 
indueret. Atque nihilo secius ita ista efHcta erat auda- 
cia, ut eum nee temeritatis argueret, nee fastidio homi- 
nes enecaret, nee naturam ejus suspeetam faceret ; sed 
ex morum simplicitate quadam et fiducia, ac nobilitate 
generis, ortum habuisse putaretur. Atque in caeteris 
quoque rebus omnibus id obtinuit, ut minime callidus 
aut veterator haberetur, sed apertus et verax. Cum- 
que summus simulationis et dissimulationis artifex esset, 
totusque ex artibus compositus, ut nihil naturaa suse 
reliquum esset, nisi quod ars probavisset ; tarnen nil ar- 
tificii, nil affectationis appareret, sed natura et ingenio 
suo frui, eaque sequi existimaretur. Neque tamen 
minoribus et vilioribus artificiis et cautelis omnino ob- 
noxius erat, quibus homines rerum imperiti et qui non 
propriis viribus sed alienis facultatibus subnixi, ad auc- 
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toritatetn Euam tucndam uti necesae liabent ; utpote 
qw omnium actionum humanantm pcritisaimns esset, 
atque cuncta paulo major» ipse jier se, non per alios, 
transigeret. Invidtam autem exünguere optime norat; 
idque vel dignitads jactura conBequi, non alieniim a 
rationibus suis diixit ; veramque potentiam amplemis, 
omnem illam inanem spedem et tuniidum apparatnm 
potentise ffiquo animo per totura fere vit« corsam 
declinavit et transinisit : donec tandem, sive satiatus 
potentia aive adidationibus comiptus, etiam inBignia 
potentiie, nomen rogium et diadeina, coneupivit ; qaod 
in pemicem ejus vertit, Regnare antem jani usque a 
juventute tneditatus est ; idque ei exemplam Syllai, 
attinitas Marii, xmatatio Pompeii, corruptelse et per- 
tuvljatio temponim, facile suggerebant. Viani antem 
sibi ad regnuni miro ordine sternebjit ; primum per po- 
tentiam populärem et seditiosam, deinde per potentiam 
militar^m et imperatoriam, Nam initio slbi erant fran- 
gendae senatus opes et auctoritas, qna salva nemini ad 
immodica et extraordinaria imperia aditua erat. Tum 
demmn evertenda erat Crassi et Pompeii potentia, 
qaod nisi armia fieri non poterat. Itaquc (ut fäber 
fortunm suffi peritissimus) primam structuram per lar- 
gitiones, per jui^cionim comiptelaa, per renovationem 
memorife C. Marii et partium qus (cum plcrique sena- 
torum et nobilium e Syllana factione essent), per leges 
Bgrarias, per seditiosos tribunos quos immittebat, per 
Catilin^ et conjuratomm insanias quibus occulto favcbat, 
per exilium Ciceronis, in cujus caiLia senatus auctoritas 
vertebatur, ac complurea hujusmodi artes, attollebat et 
erehebat: sed maxime omnium per Crassi et Pompeii 
et inter se et senim conjunctionem absolvebat. Qua 
part« absoluta, ad alteram continuo partem accinge- 
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batur, factos Proconsul Galliamm in quinquennium, 
rursusque in altemm quinquennium, atque armis, le- 
gionibus, et bellicosa et opulenta provincia potens, et 
Italiae imminens. Neque enim eum latebat, postquam 
se armis et militari potentia firmasset, nee Crassum 
nee Pompeium sibi parem futurum ; cum alter divitiis, 
alter fiimse et nomini confideret ; alter astate, alter 
auetoritate senesceret ; neuter veris et vigentibus prae- 
sidiis niteretur. Quae omnia ei ex voto cessere ; prse- 
sertim cum ipse singulos senatores et magistratus, et 
denique omnes qui aliquid poterant, ita privatis bene- 
ficiis devinctos et obstrictos haberet, ut securus esset 
de aliqua conspiratione vel consensu adversus suos 
conatus ineundis, antequam aperte rempublicam in- 
vaderet. Quod cum et semper destinasset, et ali- 
quando tandem faceret, tamen personam suam non 
deponebat ; sed ita se gerebat, ut aequitate postula- 
torum, et simulatione pacis, et successibus suis mo- 
derandis, invidiam in adversas partes torqueret ; seque 
incolumitads suaa gratia ad bellum necessarium coac- 
tum praß se ferret. Cujus simulationis vanitas mani- 
feste deprehensa est, postquam confectis bellis civilibus 
regiam potestatem adeptus, omnibusque aemulis qui 
aliquam ei solicitudinem injicere possent e medio sub- 
latis, tamen de reddenda republica ne serael quidem 
cogitavit, neque hoc saltem fingere aut pnetexere dig- 
naretur. Quod liquido declarat, cupiditatem et pro- 
positum regni adipiscendi ei et semper fiiisse, et ad 
extremum patuisse, Neque enim occasionem aliquam 
arripuit, sed ipse occasiones excitavit et efFormavit. In 
bellicis aut«m rebus maxime ejus virtus enituit, quae 
tantum valuit, ut exercitum non tantum duceret, sed 
et effingeret. Neque enim major ei scientia affuit in 
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rebus gerendis, quam in animis tractandis: neque id 
Yulgari aliqua disciplina, quae obsequium assue&ceret 
ad mandata, aut pudorem meuteret, aut severitatem 
usurparet ; sed quse miris modis ardorem et alacritatem 
adderet, et victoriam fere praeriperet ; quaeque militem 
erga ipsum plus conciliaret quam liberae reipublicad 
conducebat. Cmn autem in omni genere belli ver- 
satus esset, cumque artes civiles cum bellicis conjun- 
geret, nil tam improvisum ei accidebat, ad quod reme- 
dium paratum non haberet ; et nil tam adversum, ex 
quo non utilitatem aliquam derivaret. PersonaB autem 
suaß debitas partes attribuit ; ut qui sedens in praBtorio 
in magnis prseliis omnia per nuntios administraret. Ex 
qi}0 duplicem fructum capiebat ; ut et in discrimen 
rarius se committeret, atque ut cum res inclinare coe- 
pissent, praelium per ipsius praesentiam, veluti nova 
auxilia, instauraretur. In omni autem apparatu et 
conatu bellico, non tantum ad exempla res gerebat, sed 
nova et accommodata summa ratione comminiscebatur. 
Amicitias satis constanter et singulari cum beneficentia 
et indulgentia coluit. Amicorum tamen hujusmodi 
delectum fecit, ut facile appareret, eum id quaerere, ut 
instrumenti, non impedimenti, loco amicitia eorum es- 
set. Cum autem et natura et instituto ferretur ad hoc, 
ut non eminens inter magnos, sed imperans inter ob- 
sequentes esset, amicos sibi adjunxit humiles sed in- 
dustrios, quibus ipse omnia esset. Hinc illud, '' Ita 
vivente Caesare moriar ; " et caetera id genus. Nobi- 
liiun. autem et aequalium suorum amicitias ex usu suo 
asciscebat : ex intimis autem neminem fere admittebat, 
nisi qui ex se omnia speraret. Quin et literis et doc- 
trina mediocriter excultus fiiit, sed ea quae ad civilem 
usum aliquid conferret. Nam et in historia versatus 
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erat, et verborum pondera et acumina mire callebat ; 
et cum multa felicitati susd tribueret, peritus astrorum 
videri voluit. Eloquentia autem ei nativa et pura erat. 
In Yoluptates propensus ac effiisus erat, quod ei apud 
initia sua loco simulationis erat ; nemo enim periculum 
ab hujosmodi ingenio metuebat. Yoluptates autem 
suas ita moderabatur, ut nihil utilitati aut negotiorum 
summaB ofHcerent, et animo potius vigorem quam lan- 
guorem tribuerent. In mensa sobrius, circa libidines 
incuriosus, in ludis Isetus et magnificus. Talis cum 
esset, id ad extremum ei exitio fuit, quod ad principia 
sua incremento fuerat; id est, Studium popularitatis. 
Nil enim tam populäre est quam ignoscere inimicis: 
qua sive virtute sive arte iUe periit. 
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AuGUSTO CiESARi, si cui mortalium, magnitudo 
animi iiierat inturbida, scrcna, et ordinata : idque 
indicant res illa3 omnium maximie, quas ab ineunte 
adolescentia gessit. Nam qui ingenio comniotiores 
sunt, ii fere adolescentias per varios errores transiguiit, 
ac siib incdiam setatem demum se ostendunt : quibus 
autem natura est composita et placida, ii prima etiam 
abtäte Horere possunt. Atque cum animi dotes, sicut 
et bona corporis, sanitate quadam, pulchritudine, et 
viribus contineantur et absolvantur, fiiit certe avun- 
culo Julio viribus animi impar, pulchritudine et 
sanitate superior. Ille enim inquietus et incompos- 
itus (ut sunt fere ii qui comitiali morbo tentantur) 
se ad fines suos nihilominus summa ratione expedie- 
bat ; scd ipsos fines minime ordinaverat, sed impetu 
infinito, et ultra mortale appetens, ferebatur ad ul- 
teriora. Hie autem sobrius, et mortalitatis memor, 
etiam fines suos ordine admirabili descriptos et libra- 
tos habuisse visus est. Primum enim, rerum potiri 
volebat ; deinde id assequi, ut dignus eo fastigio ex- 
istimaretur ; dein etiam, frui summa fortuna huma- 
nuni esse ducebat ; ad extremum, addere se rebus, et 
imaginem et virtutem sui principatus seculis post se 
futuris imprimere et inferre meditabatur. Itaque 
prima abtäte Potentia>, media Dignitati, vergente Vo- 
luptatibus, scnectute Memoria; et Posterität! serviebat. 
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CHARACTEß OF JULIUS CAESAR 



Jüuus C^SAR had from tlie beginnmg a fortune 
füll of exercise: which tunicd to Ins advantage: for 
it toük away liis pride and braced his sinews. A 
miiid hc had, in desircs and afFeotions turbulent, but 
in judgment and intellect very serene ; as appears by 
tlie ease with which he delivered hiniself both in action 
and speech. For no man decided quicker, or spoke 
clearcr: there was nothing embarrassed, nothing in- 
volved about hini. But in will and appetite hc was 
one who never resteil in what he had got, but ever 
pressed forward to things beyond. And yet he was 
not hurried from one action to another bv a humour 
of wcariness, but made the transitions at the just 
periods : for he always brouglit his actions to the most 
perfect closes. And thercfore he that after winning 
so many victories and making hiniself so secure did 
not despise the relics of civil war in Spain, but went in 
person to put an end to them ; as soon as ever that last 
civil war was concluded and peace established everv- 
where, immediately set about an expedition against the 
Parthians. Greatness of mind he undoubtedly had in 
a very high degree ; yet such as as]>ired more after 
personal aggrandisenient than merit towards the pub- 
lic. For he referred everything to himself, and was 
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:;lrxi.^if ü:e true and p^erftct centre of all Us ovn 
a/rtion.« : wLi'^h wa^ the cause of hb sbigiilar and 
aimo^t i^ryiftiial tVIioirr. For he aDowed neitlier 
ronnzrr. nor r»rli2i'>n. n«jr *<rr«i«>», Dor kindred, nor 
fn':ri'i*hips. to fjnr any hin-irance or bridle to his pur- 
f^f^^. \*:Kb*.T was he much beut npon peqwtnhr; 
a? on*; who n^ither establi^ht^ the State of affiirs, nor 
f'ßun*hA ffT eiw;t»?fl an^thin^ remariuiUe either in the 
way ot' building or in^titudon : bui as it were referred 
all thin^*t to liiraMrif. So ^ho he confined his thongfats 
wirhin the cinrle of his own dmes. Onlv his name 
he wi^h^f^l to make famous : becaose he thonght he 
ha^l him*elf f»ome intere>t in that. And assnredlT in 
hi- privat/; wi^he^ he cared more for power than repn- 
tatiori. For he ^ou^ht reputation and fame not for 
theinv-Iv^rs, but a» instrumenta of power. By natural 
imjiul«)«; then.'fore, not by any moral gniding, he aspired 
to the -iiiireme authority ; and aspired rat her to possess 
it than to U; thou;:]it worthy of it : a thing which gave 
Jjini fJ4voiir with the pi-ople, who had no dignity of 
tlieir own ; but with the nobles and great persons, who 
wi-«hed fiKo to pre^en-e their own dignity. procured him 
th<' n'piitation of rovetousnoss and boldness. Wherein 
u^^urtnWv tliev were not far from the tnith : for he was 
bv natiire extn'Uiely l)old, and never showed anv ba*h- 
fiiln<-<s ex''<*|it wlii'n he assunied it on pur|>ose. And 
v^'t for all tliat, tln's lioldness was so fasliioned as nei- 
iIht to inipea^'h liini of rashness, nor to mnke him 
intoh-nible, nor to brin;: his nature iiito sus])icion : but 
wjis tlioii;flit to |>rrKM;(Ml from a sinijilioity of mannei-s, 
jiriH riiuMi'uci'. und tlit? nobility of his birth. And the 
sjiine Im'M ^o«k1 in all tliings eise, that he was taken 
to be by HO rncsiiis cunning or wily, but frank ancj 
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veracious. And though he was in fact a consummate 
master of Simulation and dissimulation, and made up 
entirely of arts, insomuch that nothing was left to liis 
natiirc except what art had approved, nevertheless 
there appeared in him nothing of artifice, nothing 
of dissiniulation ; and it was thought that his nature 
and disposition had fiiU play and that he did but 
follow the bent of them. Yet for the smaller and 
meaner artifices and precantions, to which men un- 
skilled in afFairs and depending not on their own 
strength but on help from without, are driven for the 
Support of their authority, he was not at all beholden 
to these; as being a man exceedingly expert in all 
human actions, and who managed all business of any 
consequence for himself, not by others. How to ex- 
tinguish envy he knew excellently well ; and thought 
it an object worth purchasing even by the sacrifice of 
dignity ; and being in quest of real power, he was con- 
tent during the whole course of his life to decline and 
put by all the empty show and pomp and circumstance 
of it : until at last, whether satiated with power or cor- 
rupted by flattery, he aspired Ukewise to the external 
emblems thereof, the name of king and the crown ; 
which tumed to his destniction. The sovereignty was 
the mark he aimcd at even from his youth ; the exam- 
ple of Sylla, the relationship of Marius, the emulation 
of Pompey, the corruptions and perturbation of the 
times, readily suggesting it to him. But he made him- 
self a way to the sovereignty in a stränge order ; first 
by means of a power populär and seditious, afterwards 
by a power military and imperatorial. For at first he 
had to break the force and authority of the senatc ; 
during the maintenance of which no man could find a 
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passage to immoderate and extraordinary commands. 
And after tliat, he had to overthrow the power of 
Crassus and Pompey, which could not be done except 
by arms. And therefore (as a most skilfid carpenter 
of his own fortune) he raised the first structure by 
means of largesses, corruption of the courts of justice, 
renval of the memory of Caius Marius and his party 
(most of the Senators and nobles being of the Syllan 
faction), agrarian laws, putting in of seditious tribunes, 
sccret favouring of tlie madnesses of Catiline and his 
conspirators, banislinient of Cicero, upon whose cause 
tlie aiithority of the senate tumed, and a number of 
the like arts; but most of all by the conjunction of 
Crassus and Pompey first with one another and theo 
with himself, which completed it. Which part of his 
design being accomplish(?d, he immediately addressed 
himself to the other; obtaining the proconsulship of 
Gaul for five years, and then again for another five 
years ; and so making himself powerful in arms, le- 
gions, and a warlike and opulent province, in a posi- 
tion to threaten Italy. For he saw well that as soon 
as he had strengthened himself with arms and militarj- 
power, neither Crassus nor Pompey would be a matcli 
for him ; seeing that the one trusted to his wealth and 
the other to his fame and reputation ; the one waxed 
old in years, the other in authority ; neither had sound 
and vigorous safeguards to rest upon. All which 
things feil out to him according to his desire: the 
rather because he had the several Senators and magis- 
trates, and indeed all pei-sons who had any power, so 
obliged and boimd to lümself by private lx*nefits, that 
there was no danger of any combination being formed 
to oppose his designs, before he should openly invade 
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the Commonwealth. Which though he had always 
iutended to do, and at last did, yet he did not put off 
his mask ; but so carried himself that, what with the 
reasonablcness of his demands, what with the pretence 
of a (lesire of peace, what with the moderate use of his 
successes, he turned the envy on the other party, and 
made it seem that he was driven for his own safety 
into a necessary war. The hoUowness of which pre- 
tence was clearly proved, when the civil wars being 
ended, and he being in possession of the sovereign 
power, and all the rivals that could cause him any 
anxiety being removed out of the way, yet he never 
once thüught of restoring the commonwcalth, no, nor 
cared to make so much as a pretence of doing it. 
Wliich pluinly shows that the desire and purpose of 
obtaining the sovereign ty had always bcen in him, and 
at last came out. For he did not merely seize an occa- 
sion that ofFcred itself ; himself made and shai)ed the 
occasions. It was in the business of war that his 
ability was most conspicuous ; and so great it was, that 
he could not only lead an amiy but make one. For 
he was not more skiliul in conducting actions than in 
the inanagement of men's mmds : and that not by any 
ordinary kind of discipHne, that inured them to obey 
comuiands, or awakened a sense of shame, or enforced 
by severity ; but one that inspired a w^onderful ardour 
and ahicrity, and won the battle almost before it began : 
and endeared him to the soldiery more than was good 
for a free Commonwealth. Versed as he was moreover 
in every kind of war, and uniting civil arts with mili- 
tary, no accident took him so unexpectedly but he had 
a remedy prepared for it ; nothing feil out so cmss, but 
he drew some advantage from it. For his own person 
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he had a due respect : as one that would sit in bis tent 
during great battles, and manage everything by mes- 
sages. From wbicb he derived a double advantagc: 
first that he went seldomer into danger, and secondly 
that if ever the fortune of the day were going against 
him, bis own prcsence was as good as a fresh reinforce- 
nient to restore the battle. And in his warlike ar- 
rangements and entcq)rises he did not conduct tbings 
mei'cly according to precedent, bat would invent witb 
consummate judgment new devices framed to the occa- 
sion. In bis friendships he was constant enough, and 
singularly kind and indulgent. And yet he made 
choice of such friends that it was easy to see tliat he 
meant their friendsliip to be an instrument and not an 
impediment. And since his aiin both by nature and 
principlc was not to be eminent among great men, but 
to command among fullowors, he chose for his friends 
men that were of mean condition, but industrious and 
active, to whom he might be all in all. Ilenee the 
saying " Let me die, so Ca\sar live," and the like. 
With nobles and equals he made friendships according 
to bis occasions ; but he admitted no man to intimacy 
except such whose hopes rested entircly in himself. 
In letters and leaming he was moderately well accom- 
plished, but it was that kind of learning which was of 
use in the busniess of life. For he was well versed in 
histor}', and had wonderfiil knowlcdgc of the weight 
and point of words ; and because he attributed much 
to his felicitv, he affected to be leamed in the stars. 
Eloquence he had also, natural and pure. To pleas- 
ures he was naturallv inclined, and indulnred freelv in 
them ; which in his early times served the puqjose of 
Simulation ; for no one feared any danger from such a 
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disposition. But he so govemed his pleasures, that 
they were no hindrance to his interest and main busi- 
ness, and his mind was rather invigorated than made 
languid by them. At the table he was sober, in his 
lusts not particolar, in public entertainments gay and 
magnificent. Such being the man, the same thing was 
his destruction at last which in the beginning was his 
advancement, I mean the desire of popularity. For 
there is nothing so populär as the forgiveness of ene- 
mies : and this it was which, whether it were virtue or 
art, cost him his life. 



CHARACTER OF AÜGÜSTÜS CiESAR. 



AuGUSTUS CiESAR was endued, if ever man was, 
with a greatness of mind, calm, serene, and well- 
ordered : witness the exceeding great actions which 
he conducted in liis early youth. For men of irapet- 
uous and unsettled dispositions commonly pass tlieir 
youth in various errors ; and it is not tili middle age 
that they show what they are. But those whose na- 
tura is composed and placid may flourish even in their 
firet years. And whereas tlie gifts of the mind, Hke 
those of the body, are contained and completed in 
three things, — heahh, beauty, and strength, — he 
was certainly in strength of mind inferior to his uncle 
JuHus, but in beauty and heahh of mind superior. 
For JuHus being of a restless and unsettled disposi- 
tion, though for the compassing of his ends he made 
his arrangements with consummate judgment, yet had 
not his ends themselves arranged in any good order; 
but was carried on and on with an impulse that knew 
no bounds, aiming at thin<is beyond the reach of mor- 
tality. Whereas Augustus, as a man sober and mind- 
ful of his mortal condition, seems to have had his ends 
likewise laid out from the first in admirable order and 
tinilv weicrhed. For first he made it his aim to be at 
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the head of afFairs : then to become the position and 
be esteemed worthy of it ; next he considered it fit 
for him, as a man, to enjoy that height of fortune : 
and lastlj, he thought to apply himself to some real 
work, and so transmit to the next ages the Impression 
of the Image and the effects of the virtue of his govem- 
ment. In the first period of his llfe therefore he made 
Power his object ; in the middle period, Dignity ; In 
his declining jears, Pleasores : and in his old age, 
Memory and Posterity. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 



INSERTED BY BACON IN A MANÜSCRIPT COPY OF 
CAMDEN'S ANNALS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 



(CoTT. Faust. F. viu. ix.) 



PREFACE. 



The three first books of Camden's Annais of Queen 
Elizabeth, extending from the beginning of her reign 
to the end of the year 1589, were published by order 
of James I. in 1615. The rest he completed soop 
after, and lodged a copy of it in the hands of his 
friend Petrus Puteanus ; — to be preserved, but not 
published tili after his death. He died in November 
1623 ; and the fourth book (printed, if I understand 
the story right, fi'om Puteanus's copy) appeared in 
1627. It appears however that a better copy was in 
existence ; that after the three first books were pub- 
lished, and the foiulh copied, Camden had revised 
and corrected the whole ; that a fair copy of the three 
first (described as " the first part of Mr. Camden's 
Elizabetha enlarged for the next impression ") passed 
through the representatives of Sir Robert Cotton into 
the hands of Dr. Thomas Smith ; and a corrected 
copy of the fourth, through what Channel we are not 
informed, into the hands of Dr. Rawlinson ; ^ and that 

1 Both these copies are in the Bodleian Library. The first ( Smith MS. 
No. 2.) is a printed copy of the original folio, with the altcrations and 
additions inserted in Camden*8 ovm hand. The second (8vo. Rawlinson, 
707.) has the following note on the blank leaf at the beginning: — ** This 
book belongs to my honoured and leamed friend Thos. Rawlinson, £sq. 
Tho. Heame, Aug. 25th, 1716." It is a copy of the Elzevir edition, Lngd. 
Batav. l^fDCXXXIX, containing many alterations and additions inserted 
between the linea or leaves, in manuscript. They are very clearly written 
in a small, firm, regulär hand ; whose, I could not leam. 
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both of these were ultimately entmsted to Thomas 
Hearne, and used in his edition of the entire work, 
published in 1717. 

In Hcame's edition the differences between Dr. 
Rawlinson's MS. and the printed copies are pointed 
out in foot-notes, but no further particulars are given. 
A considerable number however of the additions and 
more material alterations are found in the blank pages 
of a copy of the fourth book of Camden's ÄnnaleSy 
which is now in the Cottonian Library (Faustina F. 
viii. ix.) ; and are in the hand-writing of Francis 
Bacon. I suppose that Camden had lent the MS. to 
Bacon to read and eriticise ; that Bacon had retumed 
it with these passages suggested for insertion ; and that 
they had been inserted accordingly, either by Camden 
himself or by some one to whom the MS. was en- 
tmsted, in the copy which came into possession of Dr. 
Rawlinson.* At any rate the manner in wliicli they 
are entered in the Cottonian MS. sufficiently proves 
that they are of Bacon's own composition, and there- 
fore have a right to a place in this collection. And 
though many of them have but little independent 
value, I have thought it better to include them all ; 
the rather bccause the insertion of two or three im- 
material words is enoiigh to show that Bacon had read 
the passage, and his inserting no more may be taken as 
a kintl of cvidence tliat he had no material correction 
to su<rgest. A note on the cover in Camden's band 
States that ho berran to read the MS. over again on the 
18tb of May, 1020 : but at what time Bacon read it I 
know no means of ascertaining. 

1 Any one who had accens to tho Cotton MS. might have made the 
alteration.s in his own copy. 
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CAMDEN'S ANNALES. 



In the opening of the fourth book of bis AnnaleB 
(Heame's edition, p. 593.) Camden describes an at- 
tempt made by some of the Scotch nobles, at the insti- 
gation of Spain, to seize the person of the King, under 
pretence of delivering him from the custody of Chan- 
cellor Maitland and the English faction. He teils us 
that the King received intelligence one day when he 
was hunting, that Bothwell was at band on one side 
with troops of borderers, and Huntley approaching on 
the other with a strong army from the North : upon 
which, nil perterrefactus^ sed animo et consilio plane 
regio^ (no way dismayed, but with spirit and judgment 
tnily king-like,) he proclaimed them traitors, mustered 
bis faithful subjects, and so frustrated the enterprise ; 
Bothwell taking at once to flight, and Huntley being 
presently reduced to Submission. 

The words nil perterrefactus^ &c. (Faust. F. vüi. fo. 

2.) are in Bacon's band. 
VOL. xn. 4 
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n. 

In his account of the trial of the Earl of Arundel 
(p. 595.) Camden had stated that the Justices assess- 
ors (Justiciarii assessores)^ being asked by the prisoner 
whether an indictment were lawful which contained 
errors in the description both of places and times, 
declared that those things were not to be regarded, so 
the fact were proved (ista minime attendenda esse^ modo 
factum prohetar), For these words Bacon Substitutes 
(Faust. F. viii. fo. 4.) ista regvlariter non attendenda 
esse^ nisi criminis ipsius naturam varient : Hhat the rule 
was, that such points should not be regarded unless the 
nature of the crime itself were affected by them.' 

m. 

In April 1589, an expedition against Spain was 
undertaken by Sir John Norris and Sir Francis Drake, 
with the Queen's permission, but not at the public 
Charge. The Earl of Essex followed soon after, un- 
known to the Queen, and joined the fleet. In allusion 
to this circumstance Camden had said (p. 602.) that 
he committed himself to the sea without the Queen's 
knowledge, yea to the incurring of her displeasure ; 
for he had no hope to obtain leave of the Queen to 
go, who was unwilling that any of the prime nobility 
should hazard themselves in this voyage ; (^quce nemi- 
nem e primarid nobilitate in hdc expeditione pericUtari 

Instead of this, Bacon suggests (Faust. F. viii. fo. 
9.) quoe ^ nee absefitiam aut periculum efus libenter ad- 

1 The words nee enim a Regina veniam abeundi impetrnre tperavit, fpice 
are omitted from the text by Heorne ; who prints nee abtenüam . . . vtlhty 
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missura essety et expectitwnem ipsam potiuB a privatarum 
alacritate quam PrindpU designatUme »usceptam videri 
vellet : ' who would not only have been unwilling to let 
Essex himself be absent or in danger, bat wished be- 
sides that the expedition itself should seem to have 
been undertaken rather by the eagemess of private 
persons than by appointment of the sovereign.' 

IV. 

A little further on (p. 604.), where Camden men- 
tions the blame which was cast on Sir Francis Drake 
for not supporting the land-forces with bis fleet, Bacon 
adds (Faust. F. viii. fo. 10.) quique müttiä navcdi 
bonus^ terrestri impar habebatur : ' that Drake was ac- 
counted an able Commander for naval war&re, but not 
equal to warfai'e by land.* 

V. 

The same year, after describing the confusions in 
France and the conspiracy against the King which 
ensued upon the miu'der of Henry Duke of Guise, the 
great head of the Catholic party, Camden proceeds to 
say (p. 608.) that hereupon the King was forced to 
betake himself to the Protestants whom he had pei>- 
secuted ; and the conspirators resorting to a detestable 
crime murdered him by the hands of James Clement, 
a monk. (^Adeo ut Hex necessario ad Protestantes quo9 
exagitaverat confugeret^ et isti ad detestabile scelus corir 
versi illum per Jacohum dementem manachum parriddio 

as an independent sentence. The correction is inseited in Rawlinson^s 
copy between the lines, but without any mark to show where it is to come 
in : the vrriter not having attended to the llne drawn by Bacon ander the 
words for which he meant this sentence to be substituted; though the 
direction is quite distinct 
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tollerent,) Here Bacon merely inserts in place of tt 

Uli (Faust. F. viii. fo. 13.) the words unde duplicatd 

invicUd coT^'urati :^wherehj the conspirators, more en- 

raged than ever/ &c. 

Heame suggests in a note that for toUerent we 

should read sustulerunt. Rightly, no doubt. The 

introduction of Bacon's words alters the construction, 

which the transcriber had overlooked. But he is 

wrong in retaining the words et isti^ which are not 

erased in the corrected volume, but which Bacon has 

underlined in the manuscript, clearly meaning that 

they should be Struck out and his own words substi- 

tuted. 

VI. 

A few lines further on (p. 609.) Camden had said 
that the Duke de Mayenne was proclaimed Lieutenant- 
General of the Crown of France. Bacon corrects this 
(Faust. F. viii. fo. 14.) to %taJbiL% et coronoe: 'Lieuten- 
ant-General of the State and Crown of France. ' 

VIL 

In 1591, Hacket, a religious madman, was executcd 
for treason. Having spent his youth in riot and pro- 
faneness, and ruined himself by prodigality, Camden 
teils US (p. 630.) that he suddenly assumed a character 
of admirable sanctity, spent all his time in hearing 
sermons and Icarning the Scriptures, and pretended 
heavenly revelations and an extraordinary mission. 
Here Bacon inserts (Faust. F. viii. fo. 32.) the fol- 
lowing curious passage : Ante omnia vero^ miro et 
peregrino quodam fei^ore jrreces fundebat^ in faciem 
coneidens^ et veluti extasi correptus et cum Deo quasi ex- 
postulans, Attamen unum ex ejus assecUSy cceteris forte 
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per^picaeißTem^ alaUenavU fr/rmulä fptddam craiif/niM 
qiuB Uli erat familiarU. Nam cum omne* toUami iMi 
prctaeniiam in invocando imphrare^ äle mAwf iHum 
Togare eontmverat tU a ectta precantium aUue tt $e 
subtrahere vdlet ; qa/ßd licet audiUjre$ ad exce»$mm fpun^ 
dam humilitatut traheboitt, tarnten yAuil qw>qwt etae vox 
plane Sataniea^ a iMemf/ne mal/j qui eum obtideiat die^ 
lata. ^Above all, be pcmred forth pnjen wich a certain 
Strange and outIandL«h fer>'oiir, faJling o[Kfli tiL^ face, 
and rapt as it were in extairb', and like a man expo»- 
tulating with God. Moreovcr tbere was one fÄ hu 
fuUowers, who, being clearer agfated yfiAxaLyn than the 
rest. forsook him in conseqnenoe of a form of fi^iht^h 
which was familiär to him. Fr/r wherfdi^ all ot)»«^ 
men are wont in tbeir invcKations to implore O^xl's 
presence, he alone u««d to a«»k €Ä G<A that he would 
be plea«ed to absent and withdraw him^rlf from thie 
assembly of those who prayed : which tbe hfisunn int-' 
puted to excess of humilit}' ; and yet it may have l^;«n 
the voiee of Satan him.vrl£ pot into HjKrket'« moutfa 
by the evO spirit that po^^e^sed him.' 

VHL 

A little fnrther on (\u ^A'L) whtfn Camdf^n *ay§ 
that thi« Hacket had |jer«iiaded him^^f that (j'ßi \iaA 
ordained him to be King of Emr^. \imf:fßn in^^rts 
(FaIli^t. F. TiiL fo. 33.^ the words hnnfß ex väiJirJnma 
fotee ÄnahaptiJiftarum renatuM : ^ l^ng a man nevbom 
from the Tilest dre^ of the Anabaptut«.' 



In the next page« Camden describes Um a< ammking 
to be Christ himself^ and sending fait disdplet to pro- 
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claim through the city that Jesus Christ was come 
with his fan in his hand to judge the world ; and if 
any asked where he was, to bring them thither, and if 
they would not believe, let them kill him if they could. 
To which Bacon adds (Faust. F. viii. fo. 33.) cum 
satis gnarvs esset nequissimus impostor id neminem 
propter legis metum ausurum:^ the wretehed impostor 
knowing well enough that fear of the law would pre- 
vent any man from attempting such a thing.' 

X. 

In 1593, Queen Elizabeth had to clear herseif of 
some slanders circulatcd against her in Germany, as 
having excited the Turk to make war upon Christen- 
dom. In allusion to these slanders Camden had ob- 
served (p. 660.) that she had had no dealings with the 
Turk, except for the purpose of enabling her subjects 
to trade securely in that empire : on which account 
(he adds) she had an agent at Constantinople to nego- 
tiate the merchants' affairs at their own expense, as had 
also the French King^ the Polonian^ the states of Venice 
and others, This statement Bacon corrects (Faust. 
F. viii. fo. 55.), by saying that she had only an agent at 
Constantinople, whereas the French, the Polonian, &c. 
had ambassadors there : 'quo nomine Agentem tantum^ 
qui negotia mercatorum ipsorum impensis ageret, Con- 
stantinopoli habuit, cmn Gallus, Polonus, Respub. Ven- 
eta, et alii Legatos ibidem liaberentJ^ The words in 
italics are inserted by Bacon. 

XL 

In the beginning of 1594, Roderigo Lopez, a Portu- 
guese, employed by Queen Elizabeth as ])hysician of 
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her houseliold, was tried for a conspiracy (at the insti- 
gation of Spain) to poison her. He confessed that he 
had been dealt with by the Spaniard for that purpose, 
that he had received froin an in ward counsellor of the 
King a rieh jewel, had suppHed liim with intelligence 
from time to time, and had promised for 50,000 ducats 
to poison her ; but maintained that he never intended 
to perform the promise and only raeant to eozen the 
Spaniard of his money. Camden had represented 
liim (p. 676.) as stating in his defence that he had 
gioen (dondsBe) the jewel to the Queen. For dandsse 
Bacon Substitutes (Faust. F. viii. fo. 68.) manstrdsse : 
" he had shewed it to her ;' and adds the foUowing par- 
ticulars. 

Ad fidem faciendam etiam ed usus est circumstantid^ 
qiwd Jiegince se in syrupo venenum exhibiturum dixisset^ 
cum satis (ut aiebaC) notum esset Reyinam in cura cor- 
poris syrujds nunquam usam fuisse^ sed ab iis mag- 
nopere abharrere. Verum cum plane Uqueret idque ex 
canfessione proprid^ eum^ cum monile illud R^ginoe man- 
strdssety nullam prorsus venera mentionem fecisse, sed 
tantum per cenigma Reginam interrogdsse annon frau- 
dem fraude tanquam laqueum laqueo intercipere liceret^ 
Qquod tamen ipsum Regina ut prudens et cauta fotynina 
refecisset sihique minime placere respondisset')^ cumque 
insuper testatum esset eum serio de fugd faciendd seque 
ad cognatum quendam et gentilem suum Salonionem 
Judceum^ qui Constantinopoli habitabat^ et prcedives erat^ 
conferre deliherdsse^ idque in anhno habuisse^ impostoris 
ei larva detracta est et j/roditoris merito adhcesit. 

'In confirmation of this, he urged this point — that 
he had told his employers that he would exhibit the 
poison to the Queen in a syrup ; whereas it was well 
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knovvn (he suid) that she never used sjrups in her 
diet, but luid an espei^ial dislike to them. But when 
it clearly appoareil that in shewing that jewel to the 
Qui^cn lie Imd made no mention whatever of poison, 
but liad nierely askeil her in a dark manner whether 
it wore lavvtiil to meet deceit with deceit as snare with 
snare (by which however the Queen, as a wise and 
cautiou8 woman, was not caught, but replied that she 
by no nieans approved of it), and when moreover it 
was pven in evidence that he had seriously thought of 
takin«^ flight and betake himself to a kinsman of his own 
raoe, one Solomon a Jew, who lived at Constantinople 
and was very rieh, and \hat he had had a purpose so 
to du, his impostor's raask feil off, leaving the traitor's 
behind, as was fit.' 

XII. 

üpon the death of Ferdinand Stanley, Earl of 
Derby, in 1594, there arose a suit between his daugh- 
ters and his brother William who succeeded to the 
earldom, for the dominion of the Isle of Man. In 
the discussion of the title a flaw was detected bv the 
Crown Lawyers which enabled them to put in a daim 
on }>ehalf of the Queen. But the Queen (says Cam- 
den, p. 687.) waived that right, and an agreement 
was rnade between the uncle and his nieces. Here 
Ba^on inserts (Faust. F. viii. fo. 76.) the words nt 
appanml Ulud potiiis ad competitores in ordinem redi- 
(ffnul/pü^ quam ad rlijorem aliquem in medium adductum 
fuiMHfi : ' to sliew that the claim was put in with a 
vit5W of l)ringing the competitors to reason rather than 
of aiiy rigour.' 
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XIII. 

In the autumn of 1599, England \vas alarmed with 
rumours of a Spanish fleet approacliing, and an army 
was hastily levied as in defence of the kingdoni. But 
there was no such thing. It caine to light sonie year 
and a half after, that about that time the Earl of Essex, 
tlien commanding a great anny in Ireland and in high 
discontent with the Queen, was seriously thinking of 
Crossing over to Wales with 2000 men, and marcliing 
up to London with such additional forces as would 
probably have joined him by the way, and so ovei> 
powering his enemies. Camden seems to have sus- 
pected that the rumour of the Spanish fleet had been 
got up by the Government in order to provide them- 
selves against this danger ; but leaves it doubtful. 
" Whether tlie Queen had any secret intimation of 
this (he says) I know not. Certain it is that at that 
very time, upon uncertain rumours eagerly credited 
of a Spanish fleet prepared, 6000 of the best-traincd 
infantry were mised at London, of which 3000 were 
to guard tlie Queen's person and die rest to bc ready 
for all occasions ; while from the countries round about 
a more numerous and carefully selected army was sent 
for : of which Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingliam, 
Admii'al of England, was made commander-in-cliief, 
with füll authority as well against foreign enemies as 
domestic rebels. But this army was witliin a few days 
discharged," 

Bacon seems to have had less doubt as to the secret 
liistory of this rumour and levy — may indeed have had 
positive knowledge of the fact — and proposes (Faust. 
F. ix. fo. 33.) to Substitute the foUowing passage. 
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Atque hoc RegiruB oceuüo aiiquo incUcio innotuisae^ 
probabile est. Etenim eodem tempore increbuerurvt rw- 
mores et per totum regrium pervagati simt (^qucdes y^r^ 
ffi solent cum Principe volente volitanf)^ cuiesse clasaem 
IFispanam potentem et optime instructam^ ad oras occir 
dentales regni conspectam esse^ neque quam partem pete^ 
rent certum esse, Itaque ddectus acriter ubiqn^ habitij 
provincice maritimce armari et in procinctu esse jussce^ 
nuntii assidue ad aulam missi^ quinetiam exercitus regius 
sub duce Comite Notingamice Admircdh Anglice con^ 
scriptus. Evidgata etiam fabdla quce vd prudentiores 
capere et /allere posset. Regem JEspanum^ espeditionis 
in LuMtamam cui idem Essexius adfuerat non oblitum^ 
cum certior f actus esset tantum exerdtum ad motus Hy~ 
bemicos compescendos apparari sub duce tarn eminenti et 
florentiy in suspicionem venisse hcec prcetextu rerum Sy- 
bemicarum ad IRspanice partem aliquam invadendam 
designata esse^ atque idcirco in defensionem regnorum 
suorum classem numerosam atque etiam copias terrestres 
pardsse, Postquam autem comperisset exerdtum revera 
in Hibemiam transniissum esse, atqu£ Ulis rebus implici" 
tum ; subm/>mtum a consilio suo, ut cum tantam classem 
et copias magnis impensis et rerum motu jam collegisset 
et paratas haberet, ne eas inutiliter dimitt^ret, sed in An- 
gliam impressionem faceret, eo magis quod flos militice 
Anglicanm cum Essexio transportatus esset, et Regina 
nihil tale eo tempore expectaret, Hcec omnia eo fiebant, 
ut Essexius, certior f actus regnum in armis esse, ab aii- 
quo conatu exerdtum Hybemicum in Angliam transpor- 
taiuli injecto metu desisteret. Attamen hcec Regince 
causilia etiam vulgo in suspidatiem venerant et in p^o- 
rem partem acdpiebantur, ut etiam dicteriis non abstine^ 
rent, cum dicerent anno octogesimo octavo ab Hispania 
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appidisse classem illam invincibüemj at hoc anno aUeram 
claaaem invisibilejny^ atque mnsaarenty 91 hujusmodi ludi 
florcdes a coruAlio Anglice ineunte Maio celebrati fuissent^ 
magis congruum exisUmari potuigse; verum ut plebs a 
messe sua avocaretur {erat enim adidtus Äutumnus') 
nimis seriös ineptias esse. 

*' And it is probable that the Queen had some secret 
intimation of this design. For just at that time there 
grew up rumours (such as are commonly spread when 
the sovereign is wilHng they should circulate) and 
went abroad all over the land, that a mighty and well 
appointed Spanish fleet was at band, that it had been 
Seen on the westem coast, and was doubtftil for what 
part it was designed. Tliereupon musters were dili- 
gently held on all sides, the coast counties were or- 
dered to arm themselves and be in readiness, couriers 
were sent continually to the court, nay a royal army, 
under command of the Earl of Nottingham, Admiral 
of England, was levied. Moreover a tale was given out 
by which even the wiser sort might well be taken in : 
viz. that the King of Spain, who had not forgotten the 
voyage to Portugal in which the same Essex had been 
engaged, when he was informed that so great an anny 
had been set forth to suppress the Irish rebelHon, under 
so eminent and prosperous a Commander, feil into a 
suspicion that it was designed, under pretext of Irish 
matters, to invade some part of Spain : and therefore 
got together a numerous fleet and also land forces for 
the defence of bis own dominions : but that when he 
found that the army was in truth sent over into Ireland 

^ The wordfl cU hoc — invitibilem are omitted in Hearne's edition, p. 795., 
having been omitted by the tnuucriber of the correctionB in RawIin»on's 
copy. 
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and occupied with the work there, he was advised by 
his Council, seeing that he had gathered together such a 
fleet and force with great charge and trouble and had 
them ready, not to discharge them without doing some 
Service ; but to strike a blow at England ; the rather 
because the flower of the English army had been sent 
over with Essex, and the Queen expected nothing 
of the kind at that time. Now all this was done to 
die end that Essex, hearing that the kingdom was .in 
arms, might be deterred from any attempt to bring the 
Irish army over into England. And yet these devices 
of the Queen were even by the common people sus- 
pected and taken in bad part ; insomuch that they 
forbore not from scoffe, saying that in the year '88 
Spain had sent an Invincible Armada against us and 
now she had sent an Invisible Armada ; and muttering 
that if the Council had celebrated this kind of May- 
game in the beginning of May, it might have been 
thought more suitable, but to call the people away 
from the harvest for it (for it was now ftJl autumn) 
was too serious a jest.' 

The substance of this story is given by Füller in 
lüs Churcli History (ix. 41.) on the authority of 
Camden's MS. Life of Queen Elizabeth, which it 
seems he had seen. It is the more worthy of no- 
tice because any one collecting the history of the 
time from the documeiits now remaininor in the State 
Paper Office might easily conclude that the danger, 
or at least the alarm, was a real one. For though 
the occasion was pretended the preparations were in 
earnest. 

Füller makes a remark upon the last sentence, which 
is Strange for a man of his judgment. " My author 
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addeth Che says) that people affirmed that such May- 
games had bin fitter in Jhe spring (when sports were 
used amongst the Romans to Flora) and not in the 
autumn when people were seriously employed to fetch 
in the fruits of the earth. But by his leave, ihese ex- 
pressians flow from critics, and fly far abave the capor 
eitles of counbrymen.^^ Here Füller seems to have 
been deceived by his own leaming, and to have for 
gotten that the May-game was an incident of spring 
in England as well as at Rome. The incongruity of 
May-games (ludi florales ineans no more) in harvest 
time, must have been intelligible enough to any Eng- 
lishman. 

XIV. 

The only remaining additions or corrections which 1 
find in Bacon's band occur in the trial of the Earl of 
Essex for treason in Febmary 1600-1. They are few 
and slight^ but sufficient to shew that he had read that 
part of the history with care. As it Stands in Heame's 
edition, in which these corrections are introduced, it 
may be regarded as having in a maiiner received his 
sanction. 

1. 

Camden had represented Bacon himself (p. 853.) as 
saying at the trial (in answer to Essex's assertion that 
the violence of Cobham, Cecil, and Raleigh had driven 
him to take up arms in necessary self^iefence) that 
Cobhain, Cecil, and Raleigh were such sincere honest 
men, and had such large estates (adeo «incere prolto» 
esse,, et ab opibm instructos^^ that they would never 
overthrow their estates and hopes by committing such 
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a crime. For the words adeo sincere proboSj ^c. Bacon 
Substitutes (Faust. F. ix. fo. 82.) taies esse et animo et 
forturds: *were of such a condition both in mind and in 
fortunes, that they would never' &c. Which agrees 
with the sununaiy of the argument as given in the 
Declaration of Treasons. " Then it was shewed how 
improbable it was, considering that my Lord Cobham 
and Sir Walter Raleigh were men whose estates were 
better settled and established than to overthrow their 
fortunes by such a crime." 

2. 

In the next sentence Camden had represented him 
as observing that the fictions put forward by Essex of 
a plot against his life, feil to the ground by reason of 
their inconsistency and variety — inasmuch as E^sex, 
not keeping to one story, cried out at one time that he 
was to have been murdered in his bed, at another in a 
boat, at another by the Jesuits ; and likewise by the 
vanity of them (necrwn e vanitate^y since he exclaimed 
that the kingdom of England was to have been sold to 
the Spaniard. For iiecnon e vanitate^ cum exclamaret 
^c, Bacon Substitutes Quinetiam siihinde exclamaret 
^c, (nay and he cried out presently after &c.) His 
argument, as represented both in the contemporary 
reports of the trial and in the Declamtion, was not that 
tlie Story about the kingdom being to be sold to the 
Spaniard was so vain a fiction as to shake the credit of 
the whole plea (the vanity of it was proved by other 
evidence), but that it was irrelevant to the point in 
question, which was the taking up anns in self-defence 
against private enemies. 
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8. 

Camdcn had represented him as adding, tfaat it was 
a familiär thing to traitors (^proditoribu%) to strike at 
princes not direcdy but through the sides of their min- 
isters. For proditoribuB Bacon Substitutes defectionem 
et rebdlionem tentantibus: ^attempters of revolt and 
rebellion.' 

4. 

In the next sentence, Camden had represented him 
as taxing E9%ex with deep dissimulation, as if he had 
put ort the mcuik of piety ; and likening him to Pisis- 
tratus of Athens, who had gashed his body, &c. (Es^ 
sexium profundce dissimidationis arguit^ quatd pietatis 
larvam induerat : et Pimtrato Atheniensi assimilat, qui 
corpus ^cS) For this Bacon Substitutes Essexii factum 
profundcB dissimulationis arguit^ quäle fuit illud Pisis- 
trati Ätherüensis^ qui corpus ^c. 'He taxes the a^ction of 
Essex with deep dissimulation ; comparing it to that of 
Pisistratus,' &c. There is nothing about the " mask 
of piety " either in the report or in the Declaration. 
Such an imputation would indeed have been quite from 
the purpose ; for Pisistratus's object was not to gain a 
reputation for piety, but to make people think that he 
was in danger of his Hfe, The report of the trial says, 
" I cannot resemble your proceedings more rightly than 
to one Pisistratus," &c. And in the Declaration, the 
substance of the argument is thus given, " It was said 
.... that this action of his resembled the action of 
Pisistratus of Athens, that proceeded so far in this 
kind of fiction and dissimulation, as he lanced his own 
body, &c." 
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6. 

At a later stage of the trial, Essex argued that if he 
Iiad nieant anytliing eise than his own defence against 
private jwrsc^ns he would not have gone forth with so 
Hinall a fort»e and so sliglitly armed. To which (Cam- 
doli hud addod, p. 856.) Bacon replied, " This was 
cimnin^ly di)ne of yoii, wlio placed all your hope in the 
(•itiz(»ns' nrnis, exptH*tmg them to arm both yourself and 
your party and to take arms in your behalf; imitating 
lu»ri»in the Duke of Guise, &c. (yafre hoc a U factum^ 
t^in in tnuium armis »pem totam defixistiy ut te tuoaque 
armarent et pro te arma caperent ; inntatus in hoc Ghii- 
tiium^ qid Lutetiam <f c.) For this Bacon Substitutes 
(in accordance, as before, with the contemporary re- 
porU and with the Declaration) " Cui Baconus : at in 
hör unitatus es recens exemplum Gruim, qui Lutetiam 
iion itu pridem cum pauculis ingressus, cives nihilominus 
iid jirnia ita concitavit ut Regem urbe exturbaret." 
* Hut in this you iraitated the recent example of the 
Duke of Guise, who, no long time since, though he 
c»ntered Paris witli a small Company, yet he roused the 
Citizens to take up arms, in such sort that the King was 
obligcd to fly the city.' The words in italic are inserted 
in Hacon's band. 

In Ileame's edition nihilominus is inserted after 
hiitrtiam ; whicli in wrong. When I examined the 
vnliunt^ in the Hodlcjun Library into which these cor- 
irrfions liavc Imn^u transcribud, I neglected to observe 
wliifluT the Hunic niistake occurs tliere. But as that 
vnhuni^ was printfd after Camdcn's death, and the cor- 
ritrlinuH niay all have been niade from the Cotton MS., 
vvi- ui'K »o far without evidence that they had received 
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Camden's own sanction. That they were derived from 
a feur copy in which they had been incorporated under 
his superintendence, seems to me improbable, consider- 
ing the nature of the errors into which the transcriber 
has fallen (see above, pp. 50, 52, 59.) ; all of which 
materially injure the sense and construction. 
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CrVTL AND MORAL. 



PREFACE. 



Amoxg tlie innumerable editions of Bacon's Essays 
that have been published, there are only four which, as 
autliorities for the text, have any original or indepen- 
dent value ; namely those published by Bacon himself 
in 1597, in 1612, and in 1625 ; and the Latin version 
published by Dr, Rawley in 1638. The rest are 
merely reprints of one or other of these. 

The edition of 1597 contained ten essays, together 
with the Meditatianes Sacrce^ and the Colours of Gvod 
and Evil. That of 1612, a small volume in 8vo. con- 
tained essays only ; but the numbcr was increascd to 
thirty-eight, of which twenty-nine were quite new, and 
all the rest more or less corrected and enlarged. That 
of 1625, a 4to. and one of the latest of Bacon's publi- 
cations, contained fifty-eight essays, of which twenty 
were new, and most of the rest altered and enlarged. 

The gradual growth of this volume, containing as it 
does the earliest and the latest fruits of Bacon's Obser- 
vation in that field in which its value has been most 
approved by universal and undiminished popularity, 
is a matter of considerahle interest ; and as the suc- 
cessive changes are not such as could be represented 
by a general description or conveniently specified in 
foot-notes, I have thought it best to reprint the two 
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fint editions endre, and add tbem in an appendix. 
Considering also that, althongh it has been thoo^t 
expcdient througbont the text of this edidon of Bacon's 
works to modemize the spelling, it maj nevertheless be 
convcnient to the reader to have a spedmen of the 
orthography of Bacon's time, I have taken this oppop- 
tunity of givnng one ; and preserved the original spell- 
ing througliout both these reprints. 

I liave also been able to supply from a mannscript in 
the British Museum evidence of another stage in the 
growth of this volume, intermediate between the edi- 
tions of 1597 and 1612 ; of which mannscript, in 
connexion with the reprint of the latter, a complete 
account will be given. 

The text of the Essays is taken of course from the 
edition of 1625 ; a correct representation of which is 
ncarly all that a modern reader requires. The only 
points in which the audience to which they now ad- 
dress tliemselves Stands in a different position towards 
thcm from that to which they were originally ad- 
dressed, appcar to be, — first, knowledge of Latin, 
which is probably a less general accomplishment 
among the readers of books now than it was then ; 
and secondly, familiarity with the ordinary language 
of that day, in which some expressions have wom out 
of use with time, and some have acquired new mean- 
ings. To meet tliese changes, I have in the first place 
translatcd the Latin quotations, in the same manner 
and upon the same principle which I have explained 
at length in my preface to the Advancement of Leam- 
ing (Vol. VL of this edition) ; and in the second place, 
I have added an explanatory note wherever I have ob- 
servcd any expression which a modern reader is Hkely 
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to DiisimderstaTid or not to understand. But I hnve 
not atterapted to develop allusions, or to ranvass liis- 
torical statemcDts, or to point out iiiaccuracies of 
qtiotation, where tlie di Seren ce does not affect the 
argumeot, — still less to entertain the roader with dis- 
conrses of my own ; conceivi'ng that the worth of 
writiiigs of this kind depends in great part upon the 
rejectjon of superfluifies, and that an annotator who is 
too diUgent in prodiicing all that he can find to say 
about hia text nins a great risk of merely entruinl>ering 
the rcader with the veiy matter from whicli it was the 
author's labour to discmbairass him. I have even had 
my doubts whether in writings which remain aa fr«sh 
as these, the very insertion of references to passages 
quoted be not an unweleorae interraption and an nn- 
warrantahle liherty. When a modern writer intro- 
duCBB, for Ornament or illuatration or impression, a 
line from Virgil or Milton, he never tliinks of adding 
a reference to the book and verse ; and I suppose ihat 
Mr. Singer would not look upon an asterisk and a foot- 
note, with Sor. C'ann, 1. 12. 45., as any improvement 
to the elegant motto which occapies the blank page 
fi^jnting the title of his very elegant edition of tiiese 
Essays. Bacon's pliilosophical works sland in roany 
respects in a different position. TheJr value is in great 
part historical and antiquarian. They no longer speak 
to US as to contemporaiies. To understand their just 
Import, we mnat be carried bark to the time, and h is 
of imporlance to know what books wcre tlien in esti- 
mation and what authors wcre Ikmiliarly appealed to, 
and CAiried weight as vouchers. The Essays, on the 
contrary, have for ns precisely the same sort of intcrest 
h they had for the generation to wliich tliey were 
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immcdiately addresscd ; thcy ^^ come home to mcn's 
business and bosoms " just in the same way ; they a{)- 
peal to the same kind of experience ; the allusions and 
citations are still familiär, and produee the same kind 
of Impression on the Imagination. So that I do not 
See why the reason which induced Bacon to cite an 
ancient saying, a tradition of the poets, an Observation 
of one of the fathers, or a sentcnce from some classical 
w riter, without specifying the volume and page where 
he found it, should not still be held a reason for leaving 
theiu to produee the eflFect which he intended, unin- 
cumlK»red witli a piece of Information which I suppose 
he thought su|)erfluou.s or inconvenient. 

The Latin tninslation of the Essays, published by 
Dr. Rjiwley in KJiJH among the Opera Moralia et Civir 
Uii^ under tho wcighticT ' title of SermoneB Fiddes mve 
Interiora Herum ^ hus (as I said) an original and inde- 
pendent vahie. Whcther any of them were actually 
translatcd by Kacon himself, or how far he su|x?rin- 
tended the work, it seems impossible to know. Mr. 
Singer indeed represents them, on the authority of the 
title,^ as having lx*en put into Latin by Bacon himself 
pra'terquam in paucis : '' but the words which he 
quütes occur in the title not of the Sermones FuMe%^ 
but of the whole volume, which contains four other 
works ; the Sermonen Fideles forming less than a fourth 
of the whole : so that for any thing thesc words imply 

1 1 »finde iM>(|U(>tur üIn'IIus ille (jm-ni vestra linpia Snr/ffi Mftrnli appel- 
la^tJH. Vrrinn illi libr« noiiu'ii >?ravius iniiK>no: »cilicet ut inscribatur 
ütrmntug Filii hn, nirr /nhrinni Rtmm.-^/inrm's LitUr to Fuhjtntio. 

* "In tho yoar lrt.lH, Dr. Itnwinv, whc» had bet-n Bacon's chaplain, pub- 
linht'd a folio volniiH'. nmtninlnK. ntiioii^CHt (»tJuT works in Latin, a transla- 
li»>n i»l* Ihc Kmävh. un«l«M tlii- tillo i.f 'Srnin»n«'H Fidfles, ah ipso Hcmoratis- 
nimo Aiu'ton», pwtenpmni in pnurli, Latinitate donati.' " — Pref. p. xvi. 
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tliey may themsclves have been among the things ex- 
cepted.^ As it is certain liowever that Bacon himself 
regarded the Latin version as that in which they were 
to live, we may be sure that he t<x>k care to have it 
properly done : only as it was not published tili twelve 
years after Ins death, we cannot bc sure that it was all 
finished before he died. Several hands are said to have 
been employed in the work, and in the absence of all 
specific information, it is not iinprobable that there 
are parts of it which he did not live to see completed. 
Taken with this caution however, the Latin translation 
must be accepted as a work of authority, and in one 
resi)ect of superior authority to tlie original, because of 
later date. I have therefore treated it in the same way 
as the translation of the history of Henry the Seventh ; 
see Vol. XL p. 19. 

I am not aware that any such value belongs to any 
of the translations into modern languages. An Italian 
translation of the Essays and the De Sapicntia Vete- 
rum published in London in 1618, with a dedicatory 
letter from Tobie Matthew to Cosmo de' Medici, may 
bc presumed to have been made with Bacon's sanction ; 
both because Matthew was so intimate a friend, and 
because it includcs one essay which had not then been 
published,* as well as a large extract from the letter to 



Qui con- 
tiiiet 



^ Francisci Baconi openim moraliara et civilium tomus. 

' Hitioriam Reyni Hcnrid Septirni RtyU Angha. 
Strmonti Fideki^ «ire Interi&ra Rtrun^ 
Tractatum de Sfynentia Veitrum. 
Dialoffum de Belh Sacro. 
Et Novam AUantidtni. * 
Ab ipso HonoratiMimo Auetore, pncterquam in paucis, Latinitate do- 
uatus. 

a Mr. Singer says two: but one of those he quotes, — the Essay "Of 
Honour and Reputation/' — will be found in the edition of 1597. 
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Prince Henry which Bacon had intended to prefix to 
the edition of 1612, but was prevented by his death. 
But tbere is no reason to suppose that Bacon had any- 
thing more to do with it. It is true that Andrea Cioli, 
who by Cosmo's direction brought out a new and re- 
vised edition of this volume at Florence in 1619, seems 
at first sight to speak of the translation as if it were 
Bacon's own composition — (ma non hö giä. voluto alt^ 
rare alcuna di quelle parole, che forse nella lingua 
nostra non appariscono interamente proprie del senso, 
k che sono State in detta Opera destinate, per tum tarre 
all ' Autore la gloria^ che merita di havere com, ben scgmto 
esprimere i 9uoi Concetti in Idioma altretanto diverso 
dal suo, quanto d lontana da questa nostra la sua Re- 
gione ;) — but the supposition is hardly reconcilable 
with the words of Matthew's dedicatory letter (non 
puo mancar la scusa ä chi s' ö ingegnato tradur li con- 
cetti di questo Autore, &c.) ; and in the absence of all 
other evidence is too improbable to be believed. Nor 
do Cioli's words necessarily imply more than that the 
translator was an Englishman. That the translation 
was not the work of an Italian, — and therefore not 
(according to Mr. Singer's conjecture) by Father Ful- 
gentio, — they afford evidence which may be considered 
conclusive. 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 



To the Right Hononrable my very good Lo. the Duke 
of BüCKiNGHAM his Gracc, Lo. High Admiral of 
England. 

EXCELLENT Lo. 

Salomon says, Ä good name is as a predom ointment ; 
and I assure myself, such will your Grace's name be 
with posterity. For your fortune and merit both have 
been eminent. And you have planted things that are 
like to last. I do now publish my Essays ; which, of 
all my other works have been most current ; for that, 
as it seems, they come home to men's busincss and 
bosoms. I have enlarged them both in number and 
weight ; so that they are indeed a new work. I 
thought it therefore agreeable to my affection and 
Obligation to your Grace, to prefix your name before 
them, both in English and in Latin.^ For I do con- 
•ceive that the Latin volume of them (being in the 
universal language) may last as long as books last. 
My Instauration I dedicated to the King ; my History 
of Henry the Seventh (which I have now also trans- 

1 7*01» m edUione AngUcd, quam in Latind, 
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lated into Latin), and mj portions of Natural History, 
to the Prince ; and these I dedicate to jour Grace ; 
being of the best froits that bj the good encrease 
which God gives to my pen and labours I cotdd yield. 
God lead your Grace by the band. 

Your Grace's most obliged and 

faithfol semantf 

FR. St. ALBAN. 
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ESSAYS Oß COUNSELS 



CIVIL AND MORAL. 



I. Of Teuth. 



WSAT ü Truth? said jesting Pilate; and would 
not stay for an answer. Certainly there be that 
delight in giddiness,' and coant it a bondage to fix a 
belief; affecting free-will in thinking, as well as in act- 
ing. And though the sects of philosophers of that 
kind be gone, yet there remain certain discoursing 
wits^ which are of the same veins, though there be 
not so much blood in them as was in those of the an- 
cients. But it is not only the difBculty and labour 
which men take in finding out of truth ; nor again that 
when it is found it imposeth upon men's thoughts;^ 
that doth bring lies in favoiu*; but a natural though 
corrupt love of the lie itself. One of the later school 
of the Greeians exaraineth the matter, and is at a stand 
to think what should be in it, that men should love 
lies, where neither they make for pleasure, as with 
poets, nor for advantage, as with the merchant ; but 

1 Cogitatumum vtrügine, 

3 ingtma quadam ventosa ei ducursanüii. 

* nee qua ex eä inverUd eogikUkmbu» imponitiiT cc^ttivUas. 

TOL. XU. 6 
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for the lie's sake. But I cannot teil : this same trath 
is a naked and open daj-light, that doth not shew the 
masks and mummeries and triumphs of the world, half 
so stateljr and daintilj as candle-Iights. Tnith maj 
perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that sheweth best 
by day ; but it will not rise to the price of a diamond 
or carbimcle, that sheweth best in varied lights. A 
mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. Doth any 
man doubt, that if there were taken out of men's 
minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, 
imaginations as one would, and the like, but it would 
leave the minds of a number of men poor shrunken 
things, füll of melancholy and Indisposition, and im- 
pleasing to themselves ? One of the Fathers, in great 
severity, called poesy vinum doemommi [devilVwine], 
because it filleth the Imagination; and yet it is but 
with the shadow of a lie. But it is not the lie that 
passeth through the mind, but the lie that sinketh in 
and settleth in it, that doth the hurt ; such as we spake 
of before. But howsoever these things are thus in 
men's depraved judgments and affections, yet truth, 
which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry 
of truth, which is the love-making or wooing of it, the 
knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it, and 
the belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it, is the 
sovereign good of human nature. The first creature 
of God, in the works of the days, was the light of the 
sense ; the last was the light of reason ; and his sab- 
bath work ever since, is the Illumination of his Spirit. 
First he breathed light upon the face of the matter or 
chaos ; then he breathed light into the fiice of man ; 
and still he breatheth and inspireth light into the flice 
of his chosen. The poet that beautified the sect that 



I 



was othcrwiae inferior to tbe rest,' saitli yet exceliently 
well : It is a plttuure to stand vpim the «Aore, and to 
See s/Upt tosted upon the lea ; a yleasure to staiuJ in the 
unndow of a cagtle, and to eee a battle and tJie adventura 
thereof below : bui no pleasure w comparable to tite »tand- 
ing upon the vantage ffroioid of Truth, (» hill Dot to be 
commanded, and wbere the air h always clear and 
Bereue,) and to eee the errort, and wmidering», and 
mists, and temjieat», in the vale beto«>; so always that 
tliis prospect be witb pity, and not witb swelling or 
pride. Certaiiily, it is heaven apon earth, to have a 
man's mind move in charity, rest in providence, and 
tum upon the poles of tnith. 

To pass froni theological and pliilosopbical truth, to 
the tmtb'ot' civil business; it will be acknowledged 
even by thoae tbat practise it not, tliat clear and round 
dealingä ig the hononr of man's nature ; and tliat mix- 
ture of &lsehoud is like allay in coin of gold and silver, 
which may mftke the mctal work tbe better, but it 
embasetli it. Für tbese n-inding and crouked coiirses 
are the goings of the serpent ; which goeth basely upon 
the belly, and not upon the feet, There is no vice tbat 
doth so Cover a inan with shame as to be found fulae 
and perfidions. And therefore Montaigne saith pret- 
tily, when he inquimd the reason, why the word of 
the lie should bo such a disgrace and such an odious 
Charge ? Saith he, If it be well wäghed, to sag titat a 
t/um lieth, i» as mudi to sag, as that }ie is brave toward» 
Chd and a coward touiards men.* For a lie faces God, 

1 Lucratiiu. See the beginning of tbe «ecnad book. 
1 ctritotim avtpotitu vtracilaliiti. 

' rg>trtam tl mitinu/iumlam m nigetät germSt ralionem. 
• Ettaia, U. IS. Compan Ptuliräh, Lyund. o. 9: S yäp ipnv mtpa- 
T^ läv ix^piv i/mhiyä ieiävai, roü Ü ät«v nro^pinviv. 
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and shrinks from man. Snrely the wickedness of fiüse- 
hood and breach of fidth cannot possibly be so highly 
expressed, as in that it shall be the last peal to call the 
judgments of 6od upon the generations of men ; it 
being foretold, that when Christ cometh, he duxU not 
find faiih upon the earth. 



II. Of Death. 

Men fear Death, as children fear to go in the dark ; 
and as that natural fear in children is increased with 
tales, so is the other. Certainljr, the contemplation of 
death, as the wages of sin and passage to another world, 
is holy and religious ; but the fear of it, as a tribute 
due unto nature, is weak. Tet in religious meditations 
there is sometimes mixture of vanity and of supersti- 
tion. You shall read in some of the friars' books of 
mortification, that a man should think with himself 
what the pain is if he have but his finger's end pressed 
or tortured, and tliereby imagine what the pains of 
death are, when the whole body is corrupted and dis- 
solved ; when many times death passeth with less pain 
than the torture of a limb : for the most vital parts are 
not the quiekest of sense. And by him that spake 
only as a philosopher and natural man, it was well 
Said, Pompa mortis magis terret^ quam m^orB ipsa : ^ [it 
is the accompaniments of death that are frightfiil rather 
than death itself.] Groans and convulsions, and a dis- 
coloured face, and fricnds weeping, and blacks, and ob- 

1 Seneca, Ep. 24. Tolle istam pompam sub qua lates et stultos territas: 
mors es, quem nuper servus meus, quem ancilla contempait See the rest 
of the passage, and my note on Rawley's Life of Bacon, Vol. I. p. 13. n. 1. 



seqaTes, and the like, sliew death tem'ble. It is wortliy 
the observing, that there is no passion in die mind 
of man so weak, but it matea and masters the fear of 
death ; and therefore dcath is no suih tcri'iblc enemj 
wb<?n a man hatli su many attendants aliout him tbat 
can win the combat of him. RcvcngL' Iriiimpba over 
doalh ; Lo\'e sHghts it ; Honour aspireth to it ; Grief 
flietti to it ; ' Fear pre-oceupateth it ; nay we read, after 
Olho the emperor had slain himself, Pity (wliich is the 
tenderest of affections) provoked many to die, out of 
mere compassion to their sovereign, and as the tmest 
sort of followers. Nay Seneca adds niceness and sa- 
tiety : Cogita quamdiu eadem fecerit ; Tiuni velle, non 
tantum fartta, aut miser, »ed etiam fastidioinu jxitent. 
A man would die, though he were neither valiant nor 
mieerable, only upon a weariness to do the same tliiiig 
so oft over and over. It is no lesa worthy to observe, 
how little alteration in good spirit* the approarhes of 
death make ; for they appear to be the same men tili 
the last instant. Angusttis Caesar died in a compü- 
mcnt ; lävia, eonjugii nofitri memor, vive et vale: [färe- 
well, Livia ; and forget not the days of our mamage.] 
Tibcrius in dissimulation j as Tacitus saith of bim, Jam 
!Rberium vires et eorjntg, tum diHsimiilatio, deserebant: 
fhi» jiowers of body were gone, but bis power of dia- 
»mulation still remained.] Vespasian in a jest ; sitting 
npon the stool, Ut piUr? Den» ßo : [1 tliink I am becom- 
ing a god.] Galba with a sentence ; Feri, n er re nt 
popuU Romani : [strike, if it be for the good of Rome ;j 
holding forth his neck. Septimius Severus in despatch ; 



' The CnnilUian adda, «ufu igntmlma tSgil! ■ HGteac« vbich ia i 
fboDiI in du ediCton of 1612, — "Deliveiy ttanx ignominjr chooulli il 
omitled tun protnbl^ bj KcideaL 
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läer« 9 ag]rnmg nur? jir 3k si io. J And die Uke. 

Mu>r n:ijum p^mx mMwrm : [wöo jcct3imis die dose 
oc ^ i:» 'Joe :c rxe r«9Dät& et naazre.] Ic b as nat- 
^r^ X* üe js V' re r«:r:i : aai ai a Stde infimt, per- 
b&zs. tii*f ccif ^ jtf ziLttzL xs äif odwr. He tiot dies 
in .&Z. corse«: pors^zf^ is Ifke .:<ie 2a£ b wYxmded in bot 
VvK^i : vi«:«« i'i^ :iie tisze. «eure kkLi dke bort ; and 
ch^^nrcbr^ X mind üei ASui btäi: ix?« «mewint that is 
^x^ doch A^ert che itztccir^ or ieach. Bot aboTe all, 
believe ic che 5We«?e«t •rand.-^Ie is» Jact Smittu: wben 
a man hach obcain^ vr-rrhv end? azid expectadons. 
Death hach chis also : d^i: ic ofecech che gate to good 
£&me. and extin^uishecr: rnvir. l!Mji<;tii# omMtwr 
i''Y/»« : [the same man :ha: was ecvied while he lived, 
shall be lored when he is gone]. 



in. Of Uxitt i>- Reugiox. 

Reugiox being the chief band of hnman societv, it 
is a liappv thing wh^m it-iclf is well contained within 
the true band of Unitj. The quairels and dirisions 
about religion wcrc evils unknown to the heathen. 
The reason was, U-rraase the religion of the heathen 
consisted rather in rit^« and ceniwfttU^n^ than in any 
constant belief. For you may irriA|/iri<' what kind of 
fkith theirs was, when the chief (Itn'Utm und fathers of 
thoir church were the poets. Kut th«- frn#! (uxl hath 
this attribute, that he is a jeal/ma (Jod ; unri therefore 
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hiB worship and religion will endure no mixture nor 
partner, We shall therefore speak a few words con- 
ceming the Unity of the Church ; what are the Fruit« 
thereof; what tlie Boimds ; and what the Meons. 

The Fruits of Unity (next unto the well pleasing 
of God, which is all in all) are two ; the one towards 
those that are without the church, the olher towards 
those that are within. For the former; it is certatn 
that heresies and schisms are of all otliers the greatest 
»candalä ; yea, more than comiption of manners. For 
tu in the natural body a wound or Solution of continuity 
is worse than a cormpt humour ; so in the spiritual. 
So that notliing doth so much keep men out of the 
church, and drive men out of the church, as breoch of 
unity. And therefore, whensoever it cometh to that 
pass, that one saith E<xe in deterto, another saith Sere 
in penetralibm ; that is, when some men aeek Christ in 
the conventidea of heretics, and others in an outward 
fece of a church, that voice had need continually to 
sound in men'a ears, Nolite exürt, — Go not nut. The 
Doctor of the Gentiles (the propricty of whose voca- 
tiou drew hini to have a special core of those without) 
saith, If an heaüien come in, and hear you »peak with 
several Umgue», teill he not »ay (hat you are inad ? And 
certainly it is little better, when atheists and profane 
persona do hear of so many discnrdant and contrary 
opinioiu in religion ; it doth avert thein from the 
church, and maketh them fo nt doton in tke ckair of the 
scom^g. It is but a light thing to he vouched in 
so serious a matter, but yet it expresseth well the de- 
form!^. There is a ma8t«r of scoffing, that in hia 
catologne of books of a feigned Hbrary .teta down this 
title (rf a book, The morria-dana of Heretica. For in- 
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deed every sect of them hath a diverse posture or 
cringe by themselves, which cannot but move derision 
in worldKngs and depraved politics, who are apt to 
contemn holj things. 

As for the fruit towards those that are within ; it is 
peace; which containeth infinite blessings. It estab- 
lisheth faith. It kindleth charity. The outward peace 
of the church distilleth into peace of conscience. And 
it tumeth the labours of writing and reading of contro- 
versies into treatises ^ of mortification and devotion. 

Conceming the Bounds of Unity ; the true placing 
of them importeth exceedingly. There appear to be 
two extremes. For to certain zelants all speech of p»- 
cification is odious. Is it peace^ Jehu ? What hast thou 
to do tvith peace f tum thee behind me. Peace is not 
the matter, but following and party. Contrariwise, 
certain Laodiceans and lukewarm persons think they 
may accommodate points of religion by middle ways, 
and taking part of both, and witty reconcilements ; as 
if they would make an arbitrement between God and 
man. Both these extremes are to be avoided ; which 
will be done, if the league of Christians penned by our 
Saviour himself were in the two cross clause« thereof ^ 
soundly and plainly expounded : He that is not with ii8 
is against us ; and again, Se that is not agaimt us is 
tvith US ; that is, if the points fiindamental and of sub- 
stance in religion were truly discemed and distin- 
guished from points not iperely of faith, but of opinion, 
Order, or good intention.^ This is a thing may seem 

1 treaties, in the original. 

2 in clnu8uU4 Ulis quasprimo intuitu inttr se opponi viderUur, 

8 qua; iwn mrU exßde^ sed ex qpintone probabiU ei irUentione tancta^ prcpter 
ordincm et ecclesice polttiam sanciia. 
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to many a matter trivial, and düne alreadv. But if it 
were done Icss partially, it would be embraced more 
generally. 

Of this I may give only tliis ad^'ice, according to 
my small model. Men oug}it to take heed of rending 
God's cliurt-h by two kinds of contnjversies. The one 
is, when the matter of the point controverted is too 
small and light, not worth the lieat and strife about it, 
kindled only by contradiction. Für as it is noted by 
one of the fathers, Ckrisfs ctjat indeed had no $eam^ but 
the churclii vtsture was of divern eolours; whereupon he 
saith, Li ve^te varietas int^ scinrnra noa trit, [let there be 
variety in the garment, but let there be no division :] 
they be two things, Unity and Uniformity. The other 
is, when the matter of the point controverted is great, 
but it is driven to an ovep-great subtil ty and oljscurity ; 
so that it becometh a thing rather ingenious than sub- 
stantial. A man that is of judgment and understand- 
ing sliall sometimes hear ignorant men differ, and know 
well within himself that those which so difTer mean 
one thing, and yet they themselves would never a^*e. 
Änd if it come so to pass in that distance of jud^n^^nt 
which is between man and man, shall we not ^ think 
that God above, that knows the heart, doth not* dis- 
cem that frail men in some of their contradictioas 
intend the same thing ; and accepteth of botli ? The 
nature of such controversies is excellently expressed] by 
St. Paul in the waming and precept that he giveth 
conceming the same, Devita profaiia» vocum novitat*:*^ 
et oppoidtiones falsi nomini» Bcientue: [Avoid prr>fane 
novelties of terms, and oppositions of science falsely so 

i So in the onf^nal. One of the noU ihoald ol>rioaclr b« etmck out : rh» 
readcr can choose which. 
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called.] Men create oppositions which are not ; and 
put them into new terms so fixed, as whereas the 
meaning ought to govem the term, the term in effect 
govemeth the meaning. There be also two false 
peaces or unities : the one, when the peace is grounded 
but upon an implicit ignorance ; for all colours will 
agree in the dark: the other, when it is pieced up upon 
a direct admission of contraries in fundamental points. 
For truth and fiilsehood, in such things, are like the 
iron and claj in the toes of Nabuchadnezzar's image ; 
they may cleave, but tliey will not incorporate. 

Conceming the Means of procuring Unity ; men 
must beware, that in the procuring or muniting of re- 
ligious unity they do not dissolve and de&ce the laws 
of charity and of human society . There be two swords 
amongst Christians, the spiritual and temporal ; and 
both have their due office and place in the mainten- 
ance of religion. But we may not take up the third 
sword, which is Mahomet's sword, or like luito it ; that 
is, to propagate religion by wars or by sanguinary per- 
secutions to force consciences ; except it be in cases of 
overt scandal, blasphemy, or intermixture of practice 
against the State ; much less to nourish seditions ; to 
authorize conspiracies and rebellions ; to put the sword 
into the people's hands ; and the like ; tending to the 
Subversion of all govemment,^ which is the ordinance 
of God. For this is but to dash the first table against 
the second ; and so to consider men as Christians, 
as we forget that they are men. Lucretius the 
poet, when he beheld the act of Agamemnon, that 

l qua omnia mani/estistime tendunt ad majettaUm imperii minuendam et 
auctoritatem magistratuvm labefactandam ; cum tarnen omnii legitima potes^ 
ias Sit a Deo ordinata. 
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pould endure the sacrificing of Ws own daugliter, ex- 
clümed : 

TaDtum BcUigio potait nuden mUornin; 
[to such ill actions Religion could persnade a man.] 
What woidd he hove said, if he had known of the ma*- 
sacre in France, or the powder treaaon of England ? 
He would have been seven times more Epicore and 
atheist ihan he was. For &s the temporal sword is to 
be drawn with great circumspection in cases of relig- 
ion ; so it is a thing monstrous to put it into the hands 
of the common people. Let tliat be left nnto the Ana- 
baptjsts, and otber furies. It was great blasphemy 
when the devil said, / teill aacend and be IVu the High- 
est ; but it is greater blasphemy to personatc Giod, 
and bring him in sajing, / wäl duteendt and be like the 
frince of darknegg : and what is it bctter, to make the 
cause of religion to descend to the cmel and execrable 
actions of murthering princes, butchery of people, and 
Subversion of atates and govemments ? Surely this is 
to bring down tlie Holy Ghost, instead of the likeness 
of a dove, in the shape of a vultare or raven ; and set 
out of the bark of a Christian church a Sag of a bark 
of pirates and aasasains. Therefore it is most neces- 
sary that the church by doctrine and dccree, princes 
by their sword, and all leamings, both Cliristian and 
moral, as by their Mercury rod, do damn and send lo 
hell for ever those facta and opinions tending to the 
Support uf the same ; as hath been already in good 
part done. Surely in counsels conceming reli^on, 
(hat counael of the apostle would be prefixed, Ira hom- 
inig mm implet juititiam Dei: [The wralh of man 
worketh not the righteouauess of God.] And it was 
a notable Observation of a wise &ther, and no less in- 
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yersity. It is yet a higher speech of his than the other 
(mach too high (br a heathen), Ib u true greatness to 
haoe in one the fraUty of a fnatt, and the teewrity of a 
Ghd. Vere nuiffnum höhere fragüUaUm hßmhde^ eeew- 
rüatem Bei. This would have done better in poesy, 
where transcendences are more allowed. And the 
poets indeed have been bnsj with it ; for it is in efiect 
the thing which is Bgored in that stränge fiction of the 
andent poets, which seemetfa not to be withoat mys- 
tery ; naj, and to have some approach to the State of 
a Christian ; that Hercules^ when he went to vnbind 
Prometheus^ (hj whom hnman natore is represented), 
scdled the length of the great oeean in an earAen pot 
or piteher ; livelj describing Christian resolntion, that 
sailetfa in the frail bark of the flesh thorongh the waves 
of the World. Bnt to speak in a mean.^ The virtoe 
of Prosperity is temperance ; the virtue of Adversity is 
fortitude ; which in morals is the more heroical virtue. 
Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; Ad- 
versity is the blessing of the New ; which carrieth the 
greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of God's 
fevour. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen 
to David's harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like 
airs as carols ; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath 
laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job than 
tlie felicities of Salomon. Prosperity is not without 
many fears and distastes ; and Adversity is not without 
comforts and hopes. We see in needle-works and em- 
broideries, it is more pleasing to have a lively work 
upon a sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark 
and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground : judge 
therefore of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure 

^ Uta granditaU verborum ad mediocritatem detcendamut. 
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of ihe eye. Ct'rtainly virtue is like precious odoui'S, 
most fragrant wheu they are incensed or cmshed ; for 
Prosperity doth best discover vice, tut Adveraifr^ doth 
best discoviT iirttie. 



VI. Of Simulation and Dissimulation. 

Di 331 MDL ATI ox ia but a &int kind of policy or wis- 
doin ; ' for it asketh a strong wit and a strong beart to 
knovr when to teil truth, and to do it. Tlierefore it 
is the weaker aort of politics that are ihe great dis- 
seinblers. 

Tacitus saith,^ lAvia sorfed weU with ihe artt of her 
kuiband and dUrimtdatlon of her gon ; attributing arls 
or poljcy to Augustus, and dissimulation to Tiberius. 
And again, wben Mucianus encourageth Vespaaian to 
take arnia against Vitelliua, he swtb,^ We rite not 
agcänst the piercing jvdgment of Augustu», rtor the an- 
treme catlÜoti or doscTieea of Tiberiug. These proper- 
ties, of arts or policy and dissimuUüon or closeness, are 
indeed habita and faculties several, and to be distin- 
guished. For if a man have tbat penetratioii of judg- 
ment as he can diacem wbat things are to be laid open, 
and what to be secreted, and what to be ahewcd at lialf 
lighL^, and to wbom and when, (which indeed are arts 
of State and arts of life, as Tacitus well calleth tbera,) 
to him a habit of diaaimulation U a binderanee and a 
poomess. But if a man cannot obtain to that judg- 

3 Quod liUeriaeii btnt nptul Tiinlam OwniftHi Augtutum Ultr el Türriiim 
' tdem aSbi Siice vrrüi Muciaatim iiuladl Veipaiiamirn ad arma antra 
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ment, tlien it is left to him gcnerally to be close, and 
a dissembler. For where a man cannot choose or vary 
in particulars, there it is good to take the saibst and 
warfest way in general ; like the going softly, by one 
that cannot well see. Certainly the ablest men that 
ever were have had all an openness and frankness of 
dealing ; and a name of certainty and veracity ; but 
then they were like horses well managed ; for they 
could teil passing well when to stop or tum ; and at 
such times when they thought the case indeed required 
dlssimulation, if thcn they used it, it came to pass that 
the former opinion spread abroad of their good faith 
and clearness of dealing made them almost invisible.^ 

There be three dcgrees of this hiding and veiling of 
a man's seif. The first, Closeness, Reservation, and 
Secrecy ; when a man leaveth himself without Obser- 
vation, or without hold to be taken, what he is.* The 
second, Dissimulation, in the negative ; when a man 
lets fall signs and arguments, that he is not that he is. 
And the third, Simulation, in the affirmative ; wlien a 
man industriously and expressly feigns and pretends to 
be tliat he is not. 

For the first of these, Secrecy ; it is indeed the 
virtue of a confessor. And assiiredly the secret man 
heareth many confessions. For who will open himself 
to a blab or babbler ? But if a man be thought secret, 
it inviteth discovery ; ^ as the more close air sucketh in 
the more open ; and as in confession the revealing is 

1 Quo<l 81 ntCfMitti« qiuctlam ingruat tUssimnhitionem profuntlam jM^stiilnns, 
Otnc qnidem opinio tt fanm de bona ßih et vt^raciUitt eorum praconctpUi tos 
rtfiilU jtrtirsut inrmhUe». 

2 Priinuf est Tuciturnitnß^ cum f/ttU sensus animi siti premit^ adeoque relin- 
quU in as^ptilibrio, ut in quam parttm pruptnJtat nemofaciU conjeceiit. 

^faciU nliitrum aniinos rtserdbit. 
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fiol for worldly use, but Cur tlie ease of a maa's hcart,' 
BO secrut inen coine to the knowledge of ma.aj things 
in lliat kind ; while men rather discliarge their minds 
thaii impart thcir iniiids. In few words, mj-steries ate 
duc tu secrecy,* Busidcs (U) saj truth) nakeditess is 
uufomoly, as well in mind as body ; and it addeth no 
sinall reverünce tu tnen's manners and antions, if tliey 
be not altogi'thcr open, As ibr talktra and fnlile per- 
sona, they are commonly vain and crtidulatis witbal. 
For lie tliat talketh what he kiiowetb, will also talk 
what lie knoweth not, Tberefore set it down, t/int an 
habit of »ecreat/ i» bot/t politic and moral. And in this 
part it is good that a man's face givti bis tongue leave 
to s[teak. For the discovery of a man's seif by the 
tracts of bis countenance is a great weokness and be- 
traying ; by how much it is many times moic marked 
and believed than a man's words, 

For tbo second, wbicb is Dissimulation ; it followeth 
many times upon secrecy by a necessity ; so that be 
that will be secret must be a dissembler in sonii.' degree, . 
For men are too cunning to soffer a man to ket'p an 
indifferent carriage between both, and to he aecret, 
without swaying the halance on either sido.* They 
will so bcset a man with questions. and draw bim on, 
and pick it out of bim, tbat, witliout an absurd silence, 
he must ahew an inclination ono way ; or if ho do not, 
they will gather as mueh by his silenco as by bis 
Speech. As for equivocations, or oraculous spcechea, 
tbcy cannot hold out long. So tbat no man cjin he 
Beeret, except he give himself a liltle scope of dissimu- 

1 aä amtcU»tiam (uUnowlani. 



■ in OTwfShv) te conltiieri, aitqw t&fmt in aärrii 
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lation ; which is, as it were, but the skirts or train of 

But for the third degree, which is Simulation and 
&lse prolession ; that I hold more culpable, and less 
politic ; except it be in great and rare matters. And 
therefore a general custom of Simulation (which is this 
last degree) is a vice, rising either of a natural falseness 
or fearfulness, or of a mind that hath some main faults, 
which because a man must needs disguise, it maketh 
him practise Simulation in other things, lest his band 
should be out of use. 

The great ^ advantages of Simulation and dissimo- 
lation are three. First, to lay asieep Opposition, and 
to surprise. For where a man*s intentions are pub- 
lished, it is an alarum to call up all that are against 
them. The second is, to reserve to a man's seif a fair 
retreat. For if a man engage himself by a manifest 
declaration, he must go through or take a fall.^ The 
third is, the better to discover the mind of another. 
For to him that opens himself men will hardly shew 
themselves adverse; but will (fair)^ let him go on, 
and tum their freedom of speech to freedom of 
thought. And therefore it is a good shrewd proverb 
of the Spaniard, Teil a lie and find a troth. As if 
there were no way of discovery but by Simulation.* 

1 So in original, and in ed. 1639. Great is omitted in the translation, and 
in ftome modern editiont), including Mr. Singer's. 

2 Qtiod in hominii potesUite relinquit ut pedem referat^ et se absque cestimor 
Uonis suoijnctnra dt negotio subducat. Si quis enim se mani/tsta declaratume 
obstriiif/it^ is cuneis quasi impactis includitur; aut pergendum est et, aiU tur- 
piter desistendum. 

8 So in the original, and also in edition 1639. The translation has: Et^ 
mm ei qui amsilin sua prt]ftrtj mm facile quis se cuirersarium proßteatur, 
verum nssentabitur potius. I do not remember to have met with this use of 
fair an y where eise ; but it is intelligible enough, and may, I should think, 
be right. 

* pt rinde ac si simnlntio claris esset ad secrtta reseranda. 
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There be also three disadvnntages, to set it even. Tlie 
first, that Binjuktion and clissintulaüon commonly rarry 
witli tiiem a sliew ot' tearfiilnesa, whieli in any business 
doth spoil the feathers of round flying iip lo the mark. 
The second, that it puzzleth and pcrpleseth the con- 
ceita of many, that j»erhape would otherwise co-operate 
with hiin ; und niakes a man walk atmost alone to )iis 
own ends. The third and greatest, is, tliat it depriveth 
a man of one of the most prindpal inatraments for 
artion ; which is tnist and belirf. The best compo- 
sttion and teniperatiire is to have openness in ferne and 
opinion ; ' ^ecnxy m habit ; dissimulstion in »eanonable 
nse ; and a power to feign, if there be no remedy. 



VII. Of Parests and Cuildren. 

Tmk jo^-s of parents are secret; and so are their 
griefe and fear». They cannot utter th« one ; nor they 
will not utler the other, Cliildreii sweeten laboun ; 
but they make misfortunes more bitter. They increase 
the carea of hfe; but they mitigate the remembrance 
of deatli. The perpetaity by generatiun iS nimmon 
to beusts ; bnt memory, meril. and noble works, are 
proper to mcn. And snreiy a man sbali see the ne- 
blest Works and foundationa have proceeded from 
childless men ; which liave songht to expre«s the im- 
agea of their mindit, where those of their bodies have 
failed. So the rare of poslerity ia most in them that 
have no posterity. They that are the first raiser* of 
their hooses are most indulgent towards their children : 
bebolding them as the conttauance not only of their 
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ktnd but of their work ; * and so both children and 
creaturea. 

The difference in affection of parents towards their 
8«veral children is many times unequal ; and sometimes 
unworthy; especiallj- in the tnother; as Salomon saith, 
A wise gon rejoiceth the fathfr^ but an ungradous aon 
tarnet the mother. A man shail 8ee, where there is 
a house fiill of children, one or two of the eldest re- 
spected, and the youngest made wantons ; ^ but in the 
midst somo that are os it wcre forgottcn, whu many 
timee nevertheless prove tho brat. The illiberality of 
parents in allowance toward» ihcir children is an harra- 
fiil error ; makes them base ; ^ acquaints them with 
ehifts ; mnkea tliem sort with mean Company ; and 
makes them surfeit more when they conie to plenty. 
And therefore the proof is best, when men keep their 
aathority towards their children, but not their piirse.* 
Men have a foolisli manner (both parents and scbool- 
raasters and servants) in creating and breeding an 
emidation between brothers during childhood, which 
many times sorteth to discord when they are men, and 
distnrbeth femiHes. The Italians make little difference 
between children and nepliews or near kinsfolks ; but 
so they be of tlie lump, they care not though they pass 
not through their own body. And, to say tnitli, in 
nature it is much a like matter ; insomiich that we see 
a nephew snmetimes resembleth an uncle or a kinsman 
more than bis own parent ; as the blood happens. Let 
parents choose betimea ' the vocalions and courses they 
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mean tlieir cliildren should take ; for then they are 
most flexible ; and let Üiem not too much apply thnii- 
Belvt'8 to tlie disposition of their children, as thüiking 
they will take best to that wiiich they have most mind 
to. It is true, that if the alTection or aptness of the 
children bc cxtraordinary, then it is good not to cross 
it ; but gcneraily the precept is good, optimum eUge, 
auave et /adle illiid faciet comuetudo : [chooae the best 
— custom will make it pleasant and easy.] Younger 
brothers are comnionly fortunate, but scldom or never 
where the eider are disinherited. 



VIII. Of Makriage and Single Life. 

He that hath wife and children hatli given hostages 
to fortune ; for they are impediraenta to grcat enter- 
prises, eitlier of virtue or mischicf. Certainly' the 
best works, and of givatest merit for the public, have 
proceeded from the unmarried or chlldless men : which 
botli in aüection and means liave married and endowed 
the public. Yet it were great reason tliat thoBe tliat 
have children should have greatest care of fiiture tiinea ; 
unto which they know they must transmit their dearest 
pledges. Some there are, who thongh they lead a 
Single life, yet their thoughts do end with themselves, 
and acoount future times impcrtineni-es.* Nay, there 
are some other that account wife and children but as 
bills of charges. Nay more, there are some foolisli 
rieh covetous raen, that take a pride in having no 
children, because they niay be thought so much the 
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richer. For perhaps they have heard some talk, Su(A 
an <me ia a great rieh nmn^ and another except to it, 
Jea, biU he haih a great charge of children; as if it 
were an abatement to bis riches. Bat the most ordi- 
naiy cause of a single life is liberty, especiallj in 
certain self-pleasing and huinorous minds, which are so 
sensible of every restraint, as they will go near to think 
their girdles and garters to be bonds and sbackles* 
Unmarried men are best friends, best masters, best 
servants; but not always best subjects; for they are 
light to run away ; and almost all Aigitives are of that 
condition. A single life doth well with churchmen ; 
for eharity will hardly water the ground where it must 
first fill a pool. It is indifferent for judges and magis- 
trates ; for if they be facile and comipt, you shall have 
a servant five times worse than a wife. For soldiers, I 
find the generals commonly in their hortatives put men 
in mind of their wives and children ; and I think the 
despising of marriage amongst the Turks maketh the 
vulgär soldier more base. Certainly wife and children 
are a kind of discipline of humanity ; and single men, 
though they may be many times more charitable, be- 
cause their means are less exhaust, yet, on the other 
side, they are more cruel and hardhearted, (good to 
make severe Inquisitors,) because their tendemess is 
not so oft called upon. Grave natures, led by custom, 
and therefore constant, are commonly loving husbands ; 
as was Said of Ulysses, vetulam suam prcetulit immor^ 
talitati: [he preferred Ins old wife to immortality.] 
Chaste women are often proud and froward, as pre- 
suming upon the merit of their chastity. It is one of 
the best bonds both of chastity and obedience in the 
wife, if she think her husband wise ; which she will 
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never do if she find him jealous. Wives are young 
men's mistresses ; companions for middle age ; and old 
men's nurses. So as a man may have a quarrel to 
marry when he will. Bat yet he was reputed oue of 
the wise men, that made answer to the question, when 
a man should marry ? — A young man not yet^ an eider 
rtian not at aü. It i& often seen that bad husbands 
have very good wives ; whether it be that it raiseth 
the price of their husband's kindness when it comes ; 
or that the wives take a pride in their patience. But 
this never fails, if the bad husbands were of their own 
choosing, against their friends' consent ; for then tliey 
will be sure to make good their own foUy. 



IX. Of Envy. 

There be none of the affections which have been 
noted to fascinate or bewitch, but love and envy. 
Tliey botli have vehement wishes ; they frame them- 
selves readily into imaginations and suggestions; and 
thuy come easily into the eye,^ especially upon the 
prescnce of the objects ; which are the points tliat con- 
duce to &scination, if any such tliing there be. We 
sec likewise the scripture calleth envy an eiril eye; and 
the astrologers call the evil influences of the stars evtl 
aBpecU ; so that still there seemeth to be acknowl- 
edged, in the act of envy, an ejaculation or irradiation 
of the eye. Nay some have been so curious as to note, 
that the times when the stroke or percussion of an en- 
vious eye doth most hurt, are when the party envied is 
beheld in glory or triumph ; for that sets an edge upon 

^ Uterquefaeäe aacendU im oeub$. 
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imvy : and besides, at such times the spirits of the per* 
noii onvied do come forth most into the oatward parts, 
and m) nieot the blow. 

Hut Kniving tliese curiosities, (though not unworthy 
to Ih» tlumght on in fit place,) we will handle, what 
|KMi<ionw an^ apt to envy others ; what persons are most 
unlijprt to ho onvicd themselves; and what is the difFer- 
nurp IhHwwu public and private envy. 

A nmn timt hath no virtue in himself, ever envie.th 
vh'lu«» In othors. For men's minds will either feed 
npnii tlH»ir own good or upon others' evil; and who 
WMiitpth thü ono will prey upon the other; and whoso 
U Olli of hope to attain to another's virtue, will seek to 
vowu^ at even hand by depressing another's fortune. 

A nuin that is busy and inquisitive is commonly 
onvious. For to know much of other men's matters 
(Muniot be because all that ado may concem bis own 
t'Htato ; therefore it must needs be that he taketh a 
kind of play-pleasure ^ in looking upon the fortunos of 
others. Neither can he that mindeth but his own busi- 
ness find much matter for envy. For envy is a gad- 
ding passion, and walketh the streets, and doth not 
keep hoincj : Nrm est curiosmy quin idem sit malevolus : 
[Thi-rn Im no curious man but has some malevolence 
to <piirk<'ri hiH curiosity.] 

M<Mi of noblcj 1)1 rth are noted to be envious towards 
ncw inen whcii they rise. For the distance is altered ; 
aiul it is like a deceit of the eye, that when others come 
on they think themselves go back. 

Di'formed persons, and eunuchs, and old men, and 
Imstards, are envious. For he that cannot possibly 
nuMid Ins own case will do what he can to impair an- 

1 Scenicam quandam roluptatem. 
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others ; except theae defects light upon n very brave 
and lieroical iiature, which thiiiketh to make bis nat- 
unil wants port uf his honour ; in that it should be 
Baiil, that an euntioli, or n lame man, did such great 
mattvrs ; afft^ctüig tlie hnnoiir of a miracle ; as it was 
in Narsos the eunuch, and Agesilaus and Tamberlanes, 
that were lanic mcu. 

The same is the case of men that riae after calaim- 
tiua and miat'ortunes. For they are as men fallen out 
with the ttmes ; and tbink other men '9 harms a redemp- 
tion of their own sufferings. 

They that desire to excel in too many matters, out 
of luvity and vain glory, are ever envious, For tliey 
cannot want work ; ' it being irapossible but many in 
8ome one of those things should surpass them. Wbich 
was the cbaracter of Adrian the Emperor ; that mor- 
tallv envied pocts and painters and arüficers, in worka 
wherein be had a vein to excel. 

Lastly, near kinsfolks, and fellow» in office. and 
those tliat liave been bred together, are more apt to 
ejHT their equals wben tliey are raised. For it doth 
uphraid unto thom their own fortunes, and pointeth at 
thnn, and conieth oftener into their reraetnbrance, and 
incurreth likewiw more into the noto of otbers ; and 
envv ever redoubleth from speecb and faine. Cuin's 
envv was the more vile and mahgnant towards liis 
brnther Abel, becans« when liis sacrifice was better 
aeeepted there was no body to look on. Tbus much 
for ihose that are apt to envy. 

Conceming those ihat are more or less subject to 
en\-y : First, persons of eminent virtue, when they 
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are advanced, are less envied. For their fortone seem- 
eth but due unto them ; and no man envieth the 
payment of a debt, but rewards and liberality rathen^ 
Again, envy is ever joined with the comparing of a 
man 's seif; and where there is no comparison, no 
envy ; and therefore kings are not envied but by kings. 
Nevertheless it is to be noted that unworthy persona 
are most envied at their first Coming in, and afterwards 
overcome it better ; ^ whereas contrariwise, persons of 
worth and merit are most envied when their fortune 
continueth long. For by that time, though their virtue 
be the same, yet it hath not the same lustre ; for fresh 
men grow up that darken it. 

Persons of noble blood are less envied in their rising. 
For it seemeth but right done to their birth.^ Besides, 
there seemeth not much added to their fortune; and 
envy is as the sunbeams, that beat hotter upon a bank 
or steep rising ground, than upon a flat. And for the 
samc reason those that are advanced by degrees are less 
envied than those that are advanced suddenly and per 
saltum, 

Those that have joined with their honour great trav- 
els, cares, or perils, are less subject to envy. For men 
think that they earn their honours hardly, and pity 
them sometimes ; and pity ever healeth envy. Where- 
fore you shall observe that the more deep and sober* 
sort of politic persons, in their greatness, are ever be- 
moaiiing themselves, what a life they lead ; chanting a 
qua Uta patimur. Not that they feel it so, but only to 
abate the edse of envv. But this is to be understood 

1 »cd largitumi Bupra meritum. 

2 poslen rero minm. 

« nihil aliud rvhUir quam dtbitum majoribus tt$is repenmtm, 
* mayi$ sanos ac gobnos. 
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of business that is laid upon men, and not such as they 
call unto themselves. For nothing increaseth envy 
more than an unnecessary and ambitious engrossing 
of business. And nothing doth extinguish envy more 
tlian for a great person to preserve all other inferior 
officers in their füll rights and preeminences of their 
places. For by that means there be so many screens 
between him and envy. 

Above all, those are most subject to envy, which 
carry the greatness of their fortunes in an insolent and 
proud manner; being never well but while they are 
shewing how great they are, either by outward pomp, 
or by triumphing over all Opposition or competition ; 
whereas wise men will rather do sacrifice to envy, in 
sufFering themselves sometimes of purpose to be crossed 
and overbome in things that do not much concem 
them. Notwithstanding so much is true, that the car- 
riage of greatness in a piain and open manner (so it be 
without arrogancy and vain glory) doth draw less envy 
than if it be in a more crafty and cunning fashion. 
For in that course a man doth but disavow fortune ; 
and seemeth to be conscious of his own want in worth ; ^ 
and doth but teach others to envy him. 

Lastly, to conclude this part ; as we said in the be- 
ginning that the act of envy had somewhat in it of 
witchcraft, so there is no other eure of envy but the 

1 nüiilominus iüud verum tst^ poUntia oUetUationem aptrtam et indisgimu- 
latam {modo absÜ arroganün et gloria inanu) minore invidia laborarej quam 
m caUide et quasi furtim «e nota subtrahat. Etemm hoc cumßty nihil aliud 
Jacit quis quam ut fortunam insimulet, quasi ipse nbi esset conKius indigm» 
UUis sua. The undiffguined asaumption and di^play of greatneM is less 
subject to envy than any fürtive attempt to withdraw it from Observation : 
for bv ftecining to be asbamed of his position, a man adinits that he is un- 
worthy of it; and so **di8avows" (t. e. declines to justUy) or impeacbes 
(t. e. throws the blame upon) fortune. 
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eure of witchcraft ; and that is, to remove the lot (as 
they call it) and to lay it upon another. For which 
purpose, the wiser sort of great persons bring in ever 
upon the stage somebody upon whom to derive* the 
envy that would come upon themselves ; sometimes 
upon ministers and servants ; sometimes upon eol- 
leagues and associates ; and the like ; and for that tum 
there are never wanting some persons of violent and 
undertaking natures, who, so they may have power 
and business, will take it at any cost. 

Now, to speak of public envy. There is yet some 
good in public envy, whereas in private there is none. 
For public envy is as an ostracism, that eclipseth men 
when they grow too great. And therefore it is a bridle 
also to great ones, to keep them within bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin word invidia^ goeth in 
the modern languages by the name of discontentment ; 
of which we shall speak in handling Sedition. It is a 
disease in a state like to infection. For as infection 
spreadeth upon that which is sound, and tainteth it ; so 
when envy is gotten once into a state, it tradnceth even 
the best actions thereof, and turneth them into an ill 
odour. And therefore there is little won by inter- 
mingling of plausible actions. For that doth argue 
but a weakness and fear of envy, which hurteth so 
much the more ; as it is likewise usual in infections ; 
which if you fear them, you call them upon you. 

This public envy seemeth to beat chiefly upon prin- 
cipal officers or ministers, rather than upon kings and 
estates themselves. But this is a sure rule, that if the 
envy upon the minister be great, when the cause of it 
in him is small ; or if the envy be general in a man- 

1 Turn from ita course. 
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ner upon all the ministers of an estate ; then the envy 
(though hidden) is truly upon the State itself. And 
so much of public envy or discontentment, and the dif- 
ference thereof from private envy, which was handled 
in the first place. 

We will add this in general, touching the affection 
of envy ; that of all other aifections it is the most im- 
portune and continual. For of other aifections there is 
occasion given but now and then ; and therefore it was 
well said, Inmdia festo» dies non agü : [Envy keeps no 
holidays :] for it is ever working upon some or other. 
And it is also noted that love and envy do make a man 
pine, which other affections do not, because they are 
not so continual. It is also the vilest affection, and the 
most depraved ; for which cause it is the proper attri- 
bute of the devil, who is called The envious marij that 
soweth tares amongst the wheat hy night ; as it always 
cometh to pass, that envy worketh subtilly, and in 
the dark ; and to the prejudice of good things, such 
as is the wheat. 



X. Of Love. 

The stage is more beholding to Love, than the life of 
man. For as to the stage, love is ever matter of come- 
dies, and now and then of tragedies ; but in life it doth 
much mischief ; sometimes like a syren, sometimes like 
a fiiry. You may observe, that amongst all the great 
and worthy persons (whereof the memory remaineth, 
either ancient or recent,) there is not one that hath 
been transported to the mad degree of love : which 
shews that great spirits and great business do keep 
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tlieir persons, nor in their acdons, nor in their times. 

It iä a Strange desire, to seek power and to lose liberty : 

or to seek power over others and to lose power over a 

nian*s seif. The rising unto place is laborious; and bj 

pains men come to greater pains ; and it is sometimes 

base ; and by indignities men come to dignities. The 

Standing is sHppery, and the regress is either a down- 

(hIU or at least an eclipse, which is a melancholy thing. 

Cnfn fam ms quifueris^ non esse cur vdis vivere: [When 

a man tlvls that he is no longer what he was, he loses 

all bis intorost in life.] Nay, retire men cannot when 

thov \v«)uld, neither will they when it were reason ; 

biit HIV impationt of privateness, even in age and sick- 

uoss, whiob roquii*e tlie shadow; like old townsmen, 

thnt will Im^ still sitting at their street door, though 

tboivby tlioy oflor age to scom. Certainly great per- 

non^ lind iUH»d to borrow other men's opinions, to think 

lhoni'«ol\oH buppy ; tor if they judge by their own feel- 

»njLi» \\\y'\ riiiiiint find it : but if they think with them- 

iol\OM wliiit otluT nuMi think of them, and that other 

n^^n u«»ul»l (iiin lu» ms thov un.% then they are happy as 

w \xoio l»v Import : wlion porliaps they find the contrary 

\\\\\\\\\ l'*<»i' Hh'v iuv the first that find their own 

^y\wU^ lh»'UKli iIh\v bo the liust that find their own 

\\\\\\^ iVifuinlv nu'n in givat fortunes are strangers 

*>N ^S>Mhi>^l\**'«i »»»»d while tlu»y aixj in the puzzle of busi- 

*>,s . \\\s^\ h.iN*Mh» tinio to tend their health either of 

r.,s U .K^ uMud. Uli niof'it tjrans incuhat^ qui notus nimis 

. ,^ ^jHAtiii montur niln : [It is a sad fate for a 

..,,». ..^ .Uv^ i>H» woll Knnwn to every-body eise, and still 

,,.A.*.'x^u u» hhu-Ji^ir, I In place there is licence to 

i.. ,.v...l Mui v^mI i >\lu'!vof the latter is a curse : for 

.... . > .'. vSo koi vAMiilition is not to will ; the second 
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aot to call. But power to do good ia the tnie and law- 
ful eiid of aspiring. For good thoughts (though God 
accept them) jet towanls men iire little better thail 
good dreams, except they be put in act ; and that can- 
not be without power and place, as the vantage and 
coninianding ground. Merit aiid good works is the 
end uf man's niütion; and uonscience of the snme is 
the accomplishment of mnn's reat. For if a man can 
be partaker of God's theatre, he shall Ukewise be par- 
taker of God's rest, Et convenm Deua, ut asjiieiret 
Optra qiife feeenmt manu« mia, vidit tpiod omma easrnt 
botui nimit; [Aad God tumed to look npon the works 
which bis liands had made, and saw that all were veiy 
good ;] and theii the sabbath. In the discharge of tliy 
place set before thee the best examples ; for imitation 
is n globe of precepts. And after a time set hefbre 
tJiec thine own esiunple ; and examine thjuelf strictly 
whL'ther tliou didat not best at first. Neglect not also 
the examples of those that have carried themselves ill 
in the same place ; not to set off tbyself bv taxing their 
memory, but to direct thyself what to avoid. Reform 
Ulortrfbre, without bravery ' or scandal of former times 
and persona ; bat yet set it down to thysylf as well to 
create good precedents aa to follow thein. ßeduce 
things to the first institution, and obscrve whcrein and 
how they have degenerate ; but yet ask coimsel of both 
tiiues ; of the ancient time, what is bost ; and of the 
latter time, what is fittest. Seek to make thy coiirse 
regulär,' that men may know heforeband wbat they 
may expect ; but be not too positive and peremptory ; 
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mLe. Fr^^-rT^r iL-r ri^z •:« tij p£aee: bot «dr noc 

cwisö'.c:* ''.t ^"^räiS^rs^ie : aoi nsi»s jümjju! tfay right 
ir. ^-err:^ *::•£ -if /jr^>. iLc r.:«ci& is vidi cLün» azxl 
r-LLJrr.Te*. Preserv* Hkrvise zb/c fisiics rf inferior 
i.-ii''vr* : ar^i *f^T»g n oi-re h.-^&'KEr *•:• direct in chirf 
:Lks to br r.oj In &II. Embcsor asri inrhe iMif«^ and 
a/iT>?e* t'.^ryrLL»-.^' :?:- excimä->c rf tfcy pUoer: ai>l do 
T/--.: ir-T^ airav •-"i: at* l-rinir ihee inK-nnaZMiu a* med- 
dif^r? : bi^t »ocep-: i^ :r.-rm in ir'jod yajx, The Tice* af 
zuzhorizT ^rf: chi-rrj t'>ar : deiav«^ comptioa. roogb- 
n€s^, and tociliry. F- -r dciars : gire easr acc«ss : keep 
tim«^ apjXiintr:«! : ^ro tLn^u^rh with that which b in 
han^L and interlace not bu^iness bat of necesätr. For 
c^jiTuption : do nor only bind thine own hands or thy 
wrnantn* band« tW^m taking. but bind tfae hands of 
nuitor* alKi frorn olf-rinc:. For inte-iritv nsed doth the 
one ; but int^f<:rit y protl-sse«!. anJ wiih a manifest det- 
estation of briU-rv. doth the other. And avoid not 
only the fault, but the ÄU-jiicion. Whf»s<jever is foiuid 
variable, and rhaniretli maiiife^tlv witliout manifest 
cause, giveth su^pir-ion of comiption. Therefore al- 
ways when thou clian^e-t tliine opinion or course, pro- 
fess it plainly, and de<.lare it, together with the reasons 
tliat move thee to chan^e ; and rlo not think to steal it. 
A ser\'ant or a favourite, if he l>e inward, and no other 
apparent cause of esteem, is cr>mnionly thought but a 
by-way to dose corruption. For rouf^hness ; it is a 
needh,*ss cause of discontent : ^ severity breedeth fear, 
but n^ghness Ijreedeth hate. Even reproofs from 
authority ou^ht to b(; ^rave, and not tauntintj. As 
for facility ; it is worse than brÜK^ry. For bribes come 

1 invüHnm tt mnlevolftitifim ptirit illn^ nihil inde nutens. 
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bnt now and then ; but if importumly or idle rcspects 
lead a man, lie Bhall never be without. As Salomon 
aaith, To resyect per»on» i» not good; for euch a man 
unll trantgrfHB für a piece of hread. It is most true that 
wiis ancienüy spoken, A place ihewetk tlie tiuoi. And 
it sheweth some to tlie better, and some to the worse. 

Omnium cotiMenm capax imperii, ni»i imperaatet, [a 
man vbom every body woidd liave tliought fit for 
enipire if he liad not been einperor,] saith Tacitus of 
Galba ; but of Vespasian he saith, Solu» itnptrantium, 

Veiqtaitiania mtdatu» in mdiiix: [He was the only 
emperor whom tbe possession of power changed for the 
better ;] though tbe one was meant of safficiency,' the 
other of manneis and affectton. It ia an assured sign 
of a worthy and generous spirit, whom bonour ainends. 
For bonour ia, or should be, ihe place of virtue ; and 
as in natura things movc violently to their pkce and 
calmly in their place, so virtue in ambition is viulent, 
in authority settied and calm. All lising to great place 
\a by a winding stair; and if there be factions, it ia 
good lo aide a man'» seif whilst he is in the riaing, and 
to balance himself when he is placed. Uae the mom- 
ory of thy predecessor fairly and tendfrly ; for if tltou 
dost not, it Is a debt will aare be paid when tliou art 
gone. If tliou have colleagues, respcct tbem, and 
ralher call them when they look not for it, than ex- 
clude them when they Iiave reaaon to look to be called, 
Be not too sensible ortoo remenibering of thy place in 
eonversation and private answers to suitors ;^ but let it 
rather be said, Whm he eiU in place he i» anoiher man. 
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XII. Of Boldness. 



It is a trivial grammar-school text, but yet worthj 
a wise man's consideration. Question was asked of 
Demosthenes, what was the chief pari of an oratorf 
he answered, actum : what next ? adion : what next 
again ? actian. He said it that knew it best, and had 
by nature himself no advantage in that he commended. 
A Strange thing, that that part of an orator which is 
but superficial, and rather the virtue of a player, should 
be placed so high, above those other noble parts of in- 
vention, elocution, and the rest ; nay almost alone, as 
if it were all in all. But the reason is piain. There 
is in human nature generally more of the fool than of 
the wise; and thereforc those faculties by which the 
foolish part of men's minds is taken are most potent. 
Wonderfiil like is the case of Boldness, in civil busi- 
ness ; what first ? Boldness : what second and third ? 
Boldness. And yet boldness is a child of ignorance 
and baseness, far inferior to other ])arts. But never- 
thelcss it doth fascinate and bind band and foot those 
that are either shallow in judgment or weak in courage, 
which are the greatest part ; yea and prevaileth with 
wise men at weak times. Therefore we see it hath 
done wonders in populär states ; but with Senates and 
princes less ; and more ever upon the first entrance of 
bold persons into action than soon after ; for boldness is 
an ill kee|)er of promise. Surely as there are mounte- 
banks for the natural body, so are there mountebanks 
for the politic body ; men that undertake great eures, 
and perhjips liave been lucky in two or tliree expori- 
ments, but want the grounds of science, and therefore 
cannot hold out. Nay you sliall see a bold fellow 
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many times do Mahomet*s miracle. Mahomet made 
the people believe that he would call an hill to hiin, 
and from the top of it ofFer up his prayers fbr the ob- 
servers of his law. The people assembied ; Mahomet 
caUed the hill to come to him, again and again ; and 
when the hill stood still, he was never a whit abashed, 
but Said, If the hill tcill not come to Mahomet^ Mahomet 
will go to the hill. So tliese men, when they have prom- 
ised great matters and failed most shameiiilly, yet (if 
they have the perfection of boldness) they will but 
slight it over, and make a tum, and no more ado. 
Certainly to men of great judgment, bold persons are a 
sport to behold ; nay and to the vulgär also, boldness 
has somewhat of the ridiculous. For if absurdity be 
the subject of laughter, doubt you not but great bold- 
ness is seldom without somc absurdity. Especially it 
is a sport to see, when a bold fellow is out of counte- 
nance ; for that puts his face into a most shrunken and 
wooden posture ; * as needs it must ; for in bashfulness 
the spirits do a little go and come ; but with bold men, 
u])on like occasion, they stand at a stay ; like a stale at 
chess, where it is no mate, but yet the game cannot 
stir. But this last were fitter for a satire than for a 
serious Observation. This is well to be weighed ; that 
boldness is ever blind ; for it seeth not dangers and in- 
convenicnces. Therefore it is ill in counsel, good in 
execution ; so that the right use of bold persons is, 
that they never command in chief, but be seconds, and 
under the dircction of others. For in counsel it is good 
to see dangers ; and in execution not to see them, ex- 
cept they be very great. 

1 vuttum tnim timc nandtcUur in te rßductum, ud d^ormiUr. 
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XIII. Of Goodness and Goodness of Natuee. 

I TAKE Goodness in this sense, the afiecting of the 
weal of men, which is that the Grecians call PhiUnk- 
thropia; and the word humanity (as it is used) is a 
little too light^ to express it. Goodness I call the 
habit, and Goodness of Nature the inclination. This 
of all virtues and dignities of the mind is the greatest ; 
being the character of the Deity : and without it man ^ 
is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing ; no better than 
a khid of vermin. Goodness answers to the theologi- 
cal virtue Charity, and admits no excess, but error. 
The desire of power in excess caused the angels to fall; 
the desire of knowledge in excess caused man to fall : 
but in charity there is no excess ; neither can angel or 
man come in danger by it. The inclination to good- 
ness is imprinted deeply in the nature of man ; inso- 
much that if it issue not towards men, it will take imto 
other living creatures ; as it is seen in the Turks, a 
cruel people, who nevertheless are kind to beasts, and 
give alms to dogs and birds ; insomuch as Busbechius 
reporteth, a Christian boy in Constantinople had like 
to have been stoned for gagging in a waggishness a 
long-billed fowl.^ Errors indeed in this virtue of good- 
ness or charity may be committed. The Italians have 
an ungracious proverb, Tanto biwn che val niente; So 
yood^ that he is good for iiothing. And one of the doc- 

1 levius aliquanio et angtistitu. 

2 homo animalis. 

8 The Latin translation has, more correctly, adeo ut (referente Bu^^io) 
auriftx (/ludam Venttus^ Byznntii nffem, vix /urorem popuU eßiigerit^ quod 
aiis cujuidam rostri obUmyi fauces inserto bactdo cHdttxisset. The bird was a 
goat-suckcr, which the goldsmith ("homo alioqui ridiculus") fastened over 
his door with wings spread and jaws distended. The story will be foiuid 
in Busbequius^s letter from Constantinople, p. 179 of ed. 1633. 
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tors of Italy.' Nicholas Machiavel, liad the cunlidence 
to put in writing, almost in plain terms, T^hat the Chria- 
tian faith had gheti up good men in prey to thoet that 
are tyrannical and unjust. WhicL he spake, bccause 
iudued tbere was never law, or aect, or opinion, did so 
mucli magniiy goodness, as the Christian religion doth. 
Tlieretbre, to avoid the scandal and the danger both, 
it ia good to take knowledge of the en-oi's of an habit 
so excellont. Seek the good of other tuen, bul bi; not 
in bundage to iheir fa'ces or fancics; for that is but 
facility or sottness ; which taketh an honest mind pris- 
oner. Neither give thou ^sop's cock a gern, who 
would be bettor pleaaed and happier if he had a barley- 
com. The i'xauiple of God teacheth the lesson truly ; 
He »eiuieÜi hin rain, and maketh ?ub »un to n/iine, vpwi 
the jugt and unjuist ; but lie doth not rain weallh, nor 
shine honour and virtuea, npon men eqnally. Common 
benefits are to be communii^ate witli all ; but peiridiar 
benetits with choice. And beware how in niaking the 
])ortraitare thiiu breakost the pattern. For diviiiity 
maketh the love of oureelvea the patteni ; the luve of 
' our neighbours but the portraiture. Seil all tkou /iti«i, 
and ffive it to the poi/r, and foüow me : but seil not all 
thou hast, except thou come and foUow rae ; that is, 
except thou have a vocation wherein thou mayest do as 
much good with little meana as witli great ; for other- 
wise in (eeding tlie streams thou driest the foniitain. 
I Neither is tbere only a habit of goodne§s, dii-ect^id br 
j right reason ; but tliere is in some men, even in nature, 
I a disposition towards it ; as on the other side there is & 
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natural malignitj. For there be that in their natore 
do not afiect the good of others.^ The lighter sort of 
malignity tumeth but to a crossness, or frowardness, or 
aptness to oppose, or difficilness, or the like ; but the 
deeper sort to envy and mere mischief. Such men in 
other men's calamities are, as it were, in season, and 
are ever on the loading part : ^ not so good as the dogs 
that licked Lazarus' sores ; but like flies that are still 
buzzing upon any thing that is raw ; muanthropi^^ that 
make it their practice to bring men to the bough, and 
yet liave never a tree for the purpose in their gardens,* 
as Timon had. Such dispositions are the very errours 
of human nature ; * and yet they are the Attest timber 
to make great politiques of ; like to knee timber, that i» 
good for ships, that are ordained to be tossed ; but not 
for building houses, that shall stand firm. The parts 
and signs of goodness are many. If a man be gracious 
and courteous to strangers, it shews he is a Citizen of 
the World, and that bis heart is no island cut oif from 
other lands, but a continent that joins to them. If he 
be compassionate towards the afflictions of others, it 
shews that his heart is like the noble tree that is 
wounded itself when it gives the balm. If he easily 
pardons and remits ofFences, it shews that his mind is 
planted above injuries ; so that he cannot be shot. If 
he be thankfui for small benefits, it shews that he 
weighs men 's minds, and not their trash. But above 

1 qui ingenii piHjprü instinctu averstntur aliorum bonum, 

2 ensf/ue semper agyravant. 

8 Nim pnucos reperuis iiiisanthro|>os ; quibm volupe est^ &«. 

^ That is, I suppose, without openly professiug it. The Italian transla- 
tion introduces the word palesemente : " et con tutto ciö non hanno palese- 
mente nci loro giardini k tal proposito V albero dl Timone." 

6 non injur'uX vocare licet humcuue natujvs vonücas ei carcinomata. 
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all, if he have St. Paul's perfection, that he would 
wish to be an anathema from Christ for the salvation of 
his brethren, it shews much of a divine nature, and a 
kind of conformity with Christ himself. 



XIV. Of Nobility. 

We will spcak of Nobility first as a portion of an 
estate ; then as a condition of pardcular persons. A 
monarchy where there is no nobility at all, is ever a 
pure and absolute tyranny ; as that of the Turks. For 
nobility attempers sovereignty, and draws the eyes of 
the people somewhat aside from the line royal. But 
for democracies, they need it not ; and they are com- 
monly more quiet and less subject to sedition, than 
where there are stirps of nobles. For men's eyes are 
npon the business, and not lipon the persons ; or if 
npon the persons, it is for the business sake, as iittest, 
and not for flags and pedigree.^ We see the S witzers 
last well, notwithstanding their diversity of religion 
and of cantons. For Utility is their bond, and not 
respccts.* The united provinces of the Low Countries 
in their govemment excel ; for where there is an equal- 
ity, the consultations are more indifferent, and the j)ay- 
ments and tributes more cheerfiil. A great and i)otent 
nobility addeth majesty to a monarch, but diminisheth 
power ; and putteth life and spirit into the people, but 
presseth their fortune. It Ls well when nobles are not 
too great for sovereignty nor for justice ; and yet 

1 veZ » ommno m penoruu^ id ßi ianquam m maxime idoneas rdtuM geren- 
ditj minime vero vt ratio habtatur inngnium out itnagimum, 
^dignitaa. 
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maintained in that height, as the insolency of inferiors 
maj be broken upon them ^ before it come on too fast 
upon the majestj of kings. A numerous nobility 
causeth poverty and inconvenience in a State ; * for it is 
a surcharge of expense ; and besides, it being of nece&- 
sity that many of the nobility &11 in time to be weak 
in fortune, it maketh a kind of disproportion between 
honour and means. 

As for nobility in particular persons ; it is a reverend 
thing to see an ancient Castle or building not in decay ; 
or to see a fair timber tree sound and perfect. How 
much more to behold an ancient noble £unily, which 
hath stood against the waves and weathers of time. 
For new nobility is but the act of power, but ancient 
nobility is the act of time. Those that are first 
raised to nobility are commonly more virtuous, but 
less innocent, than their descendants ; ' for there is 
rarely any rising but by a commixture of good and evil 
arts. But it is reason the memory of their virtues 
reniain to their posterity, and their faults die with 
theinselves. Nobility of birth commonly abateth in- 
dustry ; and he that is not industrious, envietli him that 
is. Besides, noble persons cannot go much higher: 
and he that standeth at a stay when others rise, can 
hardly avoid motions of envy. On the other side, 
nobility extinguisheth the passive envy from others 
towjirds them ; because they are in possession of hon- 
our.^ Certainly, kings that have able men of their 

1 ilUprum rererentid, tnm/unm obice, retundutur. 

2 H,ir$us numerosa nobilitas, quaplenimque minus pottnt est, gtatum prorsus 
dt/Hiuptrat. 

« virtuium clarüudine pltruinque jwattrin eminent, sed innocentid minime. 
* That is, bom in possession. £o qmxi luMes in himorum pastemone nati 
ridentur. 
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nobility shall find ease in employing them, and a better 
slide into their business ; ^ for people naturally bend to 
them, as bom in some sort to command. 



XV. Of Seditions and Tboubles. 

Shefherds of people had need know the calendars* 
of tempests in State ; which are commonly greatest 
when things grow to equality ; as natural tempests are 
greatest about the JEquiywctia. And as there are cer- 
tain hoUow ' blasts of wind and secret swellings of seas 
before a tempest^ so are there in states : 



nie etiam csecos instare tamaltuB 



Ssepe monet, fraudesque et operta tomescere bella. 

[Of troubles imminent and treasons dark 

Thence warning oomes, and wan in secret gathering.] 

Libels and licentious discourses against the State, when 
thej are fi^quent and open ; and in like sort, fiilse 
news often running up and down to the disadvantage 
of the State, and hastily embraced ; are amongst the 
signs of troubles. Virgil giving the pedigree of Fame, 
saith ahe wo» sister to the Oiants : 

Illam Terra parens, ir& irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut perhibent) Coeo Enceladoque sororem 
Progenuit. 

As if fiimes were the relics of seditions past ; but they 
are no less indeed the preludes of seditions to come. 
Howsoever he noteth it right, that seditions tumults 
and seditions fames differ no more but as brother and 



^ negotia sua moüiugßuere ienäent^ d eoipotutiMmn adhibeant, 

^PrognoiUca, 

8 caoof , ei vduU a kmginquo. 
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sister, masculine and feminine ; especially if it come to 
that, that the best actions of a State, and the most 
plausible, and which onght to give greatest content- 
ment, are taken in ill sense, and traduced: for that 
shevrs the envy great, as Tacitus saith, conflcUa magna 
invidia^ seu bene seu male gesta premunt : [when dislike 
prevails against the govemment, good actions and bad 
ofFend alike.] Neither doth it follow, that because 
these fames are a sign of troubles, that ^ the suppress- 
ing of them with too much severity should be a remedy 
of troubles. For the despising of them many times 
checks them best ; and the going about to stop them 
doth but make a wonder long-lived.* Ako that kind 
of obedience which Tacitus speaketh of, is to be held 
suspected: JErant in officio^ sed tarnen qui maUent mun- 
data imperantium interpretari quam exequi ; [ready to 
serve, and yet more disposed to construe commands 
than execute them ; ] disputing, excusing, cavilh'ng 
upon mandates and directions, is a kind of shaking off 
the yoke, and assay of disobedience ; especially if in 
those disputings they which are for the direction speak 
fearfully and tenderly, and those that are against it 
audaciously. 

Also, as Machiavel ^ noteth well, when princes, that 
ought to be common parents, make themselves as a 
party, and lean to a side, it is as a boat that is over- 
tlirown by unevcn weight on the one side ; as was well 
seen in the time of Henry the Third of France ; for 
first himself entered Icague for the extirpation of the 
Protestants ; and pre.sently after the same league was 

1 So in original. One of the thaU should of course be oinitted. 

2 nihil aliiid/ere eßcit quam ut durent magis. 

s The Italian transiation omits the namo of Machiavel, and saya only un 
tcHttore. 
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tiimeii npor himself. For when the anthoritv of 
princes is made bnt an (icro»ary to a cause, and ihat 
then; be other bands thal tie (aster than tlie band of 
sovcreigniy, kings begin to be put almoat out of pos- 
sessio n. 

Also, when discords, anti tinnireU, and fections, are 
carried openly and audaciously, it ia a sign the rever- 
ence of govemment is lost. For the motions of the 
greatiist persons in a govemmenl ought tr> be as the 
iQotions of the planets under primum mobile; (accord- 
ing to the old opinion,) wluch is, that overy of them is 
carri«^d swiftly bj the highest motion, and softly in 
theip own motioti.' And therefort-, when great ones 
in thcir own particular motion move violently, and, as 
Tacitiis expresseth it well, lifferitii quam ut iinperantium 
memiaiitent, [unrestrained by reverence for the gov- 
emniL'nt,] it ig a sign the orbs are out of frame. For 
revorence is that whcrewith princes are girt from God ; 
wbo threataneth' the dissolving thereof; Solvam cin- 
gula regum: [I will unbind the girdJes of kings.] 

So when auy of the four jtillars of govemment are 
mainly shaken or weakened (which are Religion, Jus- 
tice, Counsel, and Treasure), inen had nted to pray fop 
feir weather. But let us pass from this part of predio 
tions (conceming wlncb, neverthaleas, inure light inay 
be taken &oni that which fulluwuth) ; and let us «peak 
first <if tlio Materials of setlitions ; theti of tho Mottvw 
of tliüin ; atid thirdly of the Reinedies. 

Conceming the Materials of wdttions. It is n thing 



rnjÄde gvidtm rifYVi>[/Vn 
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well to be considered ; for the surest way to prevent 
seditions (if the times do bear it) is to take away the 
matter of them. For if there be fiiel prepared, it is 
hard to teil whence the spark shall come that shall 
set it on fire. The matter of seditions is of two 
kinds ; much poverty and much discontentment. It is 
certain, so many overthrown estates, so many votes for 
troubles. Lucan noteth well the State of Rome before 
the civil war, 

Hinc usura vorax, rapidumqne in tempore foenus, 
Hinc concuBsa fides, et moltis utile bellum: 

[estates eaten up by nsurious rates of interest, credit 
shaken, war a gain to many.] 

This same muUü vtäe bdlum^ is an assured and in- 
fallible sign of a State disposed to seditions and troubles. 
And if tliis poverty and broken estate in the better 
sort be joined with a want and necessity in the mean 
people, the danger is imminent and great. For the 
rebellions of the belly are the worst. As for discon- 
tentments,^ they are in the politic body like to humours 
in the natural, which are apt to gather a pretematural 
heat and to inilame. And let no prince measure the 
danger of them by this, whether they be just or unjust : 
for that were to imagine people to be too reasonable ; 
who do often spum at their own good : nor yet by this, 
whether the griefs whereupon they rise be in fact great 
or small : for they are the most dangerous discontent- 
ments where the fear is greater than the feeling: 
Dohndi moduSy timendi non item: [SufFering has its 
limit, but fears are endless.] Besides, in great oppres- 
sions, the same things that provoke the patience, do 

1 afienatumfs anim(*ntm^ et tmHum rerwn proesentium. 
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withal mate the courage ; but in fears it is not so. 
Neither let any prince or State be secure conceming 
discontentments, because they have been often, or have 
been long, and yet no peril hath ensued : for as it is 
true that every vapour or fiime doth not tum into a 
Storni; so it is nevertheless true that storms, though 
they blow over divers times, yet may fall at last ; and, 
as the Spanish proverb noteth well, The cord breaketh 
at the hjud hy the weakest pulL 

The Causes and Motives of seditions are, innovation 
in religion ; taxes ; alteration of laws and customs ; 
breaking of privileges ; general oppression ; advance- 
ment of unworthy persons ; strangers ; dearths ; dis- 
banded soldiers ; factions grown desperate ; and what- 
soever, in offending people, joineth and knitteth them 
in a common cause. 

For the Remedies ; there may be some general pre- 
servativas, whereof we will speak : as for the just eure, 
it must answer to the particular disease ; and so be left 
to counsel rather than rule. 

The first remedy or prevention is to remove by all 
means possible that material cause of sedition whereof 
we spake ; which is, want and poverty in the estate. 
To which purpose serveth, the opening and well-bal- 
ancing of trade ; the cherishing of manufactures ; the 
banishing of idleness ; the repressing of waste and 
excess by sumptuary laws ; the improvement and hus- 
banding of the soil ; the regulating of prices of things 
vendible ; the moderating of taxes and tributes, and 
the like. Generally, it is to be foreseen that the popu- 
lation of a kingdom (especially if it be not mown down 
by wars) do not exceed the stock of the kingdom 
which should maintain them. Neither is the popula- 
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tion to be reckoned only by number ; for a sraaller 
number that spend more and eam less, do wear out an 
estate sooner than a greater number that live lower 
and gather more. Therefore the multiplying of nobil- 
ity and other degrees of qnality in an over proportion 
to the common people, doth speedily bring a State to 
necessity ; and so doth likewise an overgrown clergy ; 
for they bring nothing to the stock ; and in like 
manner, when more are bred scholars than preferments 
can take off. 

It is likewise to be remembered, that forasmuch as 
the increase of any estate must be upon the foreigner 
(for whatsoever is somewhere gotten is somewhere 
lost), there be but three things which one nation sell- 
eth iinto another; the commodity as nature yieldeth 
it ; the manufacture ; and the vecture, or carriage. 
So that if these three wheels go, wealth will flow as 
in a spring tide. And it cometh many times to pass, 
that materiam superabit opus ; that the work and car- 
riage is more worth than the material, and enricheth a 
State more ; as is notably seen in the Low-Countrymen, 
who have the best mines above ground in the world. 

Above all things, good policy is to be iised that the 
treasure and monies in a State be not gathered into few 
hands. For otherwise a State may have a great stock, 
and yet starve. And money is like muck, not good 
except it be spread. This is done chiefly by suppress- 
ing, or at the least keeping a strait hand upon the 
devouriiig trades of usury, ingrossing,* great pastu- 
rages, and the like. 

For removing discontentments, or at least the dan- 
ger of them ; thcre is in every State (as we know) two 

1 moncpoUorum. 
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poitlom of subjects ; the nobless and the commonalty. 
When one of ihese is discuntent. the danger is not 
great ; for common people are of slow motion, if ihey 
be not excited by the greater sort ; and the greatcr 
sort are of small strength, except the multitade be apt 
and ready to move of themselves. Then is the dwi- 
ger. when the greater sort do but wait for the trouhlbig 
of the waters amongst the meancr, that then they mtiv 
declare themselves. The poets feign, that the reat uf 
the güda woold have bound Jupiter ; which he Hearing 
of, by the counsel of Pullns, sent for Briarens, witli liis 
hundred hands, to come in to his üd. An emblem, no 
doubt, to show how safe it ia for munarchs to muke 
sure of the good will of common people. 

To give raoderate hberty for griets and diseontont- 
ments to evaporate (so it be without too great inso- 
lency or bravery), is a aafe way, For he that tum- 
eth the humours back, and maketh the wotuid bleed 
inwsrds, eiidangereth malign ulecrs and pemicioas 
imposthnmati on s. 

The part of Epimetheüs mought w«U become Prome- 
theus, in the case of discontentments ; for there is not 
a better provision ngainst them. Epimetheüs, wlien 
griefe and eviU flew abroad, at last shut the iid. and 
kept hope in the hottoni of the vessel. Certainly, the 
politic and artlticial nnurishing and entertaining of 
hopes, and carrying men froiu hopes to hopea, is one 
of the best antidotes agaiiist tlie poison of dUcontent- 
ments. And it is a certain sign of a wise govemment 
and proceeding, wlian it can hold men's Jiearts by 
hopes, when it canuot by sat!s£totion ; and when it can 
handle things iu such manner, ae no evil shaii appear 
so peremptory but that it halli soiue outlet uf liope : 
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which IS tlie less hard to do, because both particular 
persons and factions are apt enough to flatter them- 
selves, or at least to brave that they believe not.^ 

Also the foresight and prevention, that there be no 
likely or fit head whereunto discontented persons may 
resort, and under whom they may join, is a known, but 
an excellent point of caution. I understand a fit head 
to be one that hath greatness and reputation ; that 
hath confidence with the discontented party, and upon 
whom they tum their eyes ; and tliat is thought dis- 
contented in his own particular : which kind of persons 
are either to be won and reconciled to the State, and 
that in a fest and true manner ; or to be fronted with 
some other of the same party, that may oppose them, 
and so divido the reputation. Generally, the di^^ding 
and breaking of all factions and combinations that are 
adverse to the State, and setting them at distancc, or at 
least distrust, amongst themselves, is not one of the 
worst remedies. For it is a desperate case, if those 
that hold with the procecding of the State be füll of 
discord and faction, and those that are acainst it be 
entire and united. 

I have noted that some witty and sharp speoches 
which have fallen from princes have given fire to sedi- 
tions. Caesar did himself infinite hurt in that speech, 
Siflla neseivit Hteras^ non potuit dictare : [Sylla was no 
Bcholar, he could not dictate :] for it did utterly out ofl^ 
that hope which men had entertained, that he would at 
one time or other givc over his dictatorship. Galba 
undid himself by that speech, legi a %e miUtem^ non 
emi ; [that he did not buy his soldiers, but levied 
them :] for it put the soldiers out of hope of the dona- 

1 aut saltem ostentare, in gloriam suam^ quod non omniiw crtdunt. 
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f tive, Ppobus likewise. by that spcecb, n vixero, non 
opii» eril ampliiis Romano imperio müiübus ; [if I live, 
t)ie Roman empire shall have no more need of sol- 
diers ;] a speech of great despair for Uie soldiers. And 
many the like. Surely prmcea had need, in tender 
malters and ticküsh times, to beware what they say; 
especially in theae short speecbea, wliicli fiy abroad like 
daits, and are tbouglit \a be shot out of tlielr secrct 
intentions. For as for birge discourses, Uiey are flat 
things, and not so much noted. 

Lastly, let princea, againat all events, not be without 
some great peraon. one or ratlier more, of militaiy val- 
oar, near unto tliem, for the repreasing of seditions in 
tlieir be^nnings. For without tbat, tliere useth to be 
more trepidation in court upon tlie first breaking out 
of troübles than were fit. And the State runneth the 
danger of that which Tacitus sailh ; Ätqm i» haidtm 
animiTum fitit, irf peagimum fadniut auderent paucl, 
pliires vellent, omne« patercritur : [A few were in a 
faumour to attempt miachief, more lo deaire, all to allow 
it.] But let such military persona be assured, and well 
reputed of, rather than factioua and populär ; Imlding 
also good correapondence with the other great meii in 
the State ; or eise the remedy is worse than the dlseaae. 



XVI. Of Atkeibm, 
I HAD rather believe all the fahles in the Legend, 
ind the Talmud, atid the Alcoran,' than that this uni- 
versal frame is without a mind. And therefore God 
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never wrought miracle to convince athcism, because 
bis ordinary works convince it. It is tme, that a little 
philosophy inclineth man's mind to atheism ; bnt depth 
in philosophy briageth men*s minds abont to religion. 
For while the mind of man looketh npon second 
causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go 
no fiirther ; but when it beholdeth the chain of them, 
confedcrate and linked together, it must needs fly to 
Providence and Deity. Nay, even that school which 
is most aecused of atheism doth most demonstrate re- 
ligion ; that is, the school of Leucippns and Democri- 
tns and Epicnrus. For it is a thousand times more 
credible, that four mutable elements, and one immu- 
table fifth essence, duly and etemally placed, need no 
God, than that an army of infinite small portions or 
seeds unplaced, should have produced this order and 
beauty without a divine marshal. The scripture saith, 
The fool hath said in Ms heart, there is no God; it is 
not said, The fool hath thought in his heart; so as he 
rather saith it by rote to himself, as that he would 
have, than that he can thoroughly believe it, or be per- 
suaded of it. For none deny there is a God, but those 
for whom it maketh that there were no God. It ap- 
peareth in nothing more, that atheism is rather in thie 
lip than in the heart of man, than by this ; that athe- 
ists will ever be talking of that their opinion, as if they 
fainted in it within themselves, and would be glad to 
be strengthened by the consent of others. Nay moro, 
you shall have atheists strive to get disciples, as it far- 
oth with other sects. And, which is most of all,^ you 
shall have of them that will suffer for atheism, and not 
reAnt; whereas if they did truly think that there 

1 quod monstri rimtU est 
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such thing aä God, why should they trouble 
theniselrea ? Epicunis U charged that he did but dis- 
senible for hiä credu'a sake, when he affinned there 
were blessed natures, but such as enjoyed themselves 
wilhout haviiig respect to the gwvemment of the world. 
Wherein they say he did temj>orize ; thovigh m secrt-t 
lie thought there was no God. But ctrlainly lie is 
traduced ; for hU words are noble and divini? ; Ne>n 
Dens vidifi negarf yrofanum ; ted vidgi ojjinüme» Diis 
appUcare profanum : [There it. no profenity in refiising 
to believe in the Gods of the vulgär; the proßinity is 
in believing of the Gods wbat the vulgär believe of 
theni,] Plato eould havo said no more. And al- 
tliough he had the confidence to deny the administra^ 
tion, he had not the power to deny the nature, The 
Indians of tlie west have names for their particular 
god^i though they have no nanie for God : as if the 
heathens should have had the names Jupiter, Apollo, 
Mars, &c. but not the word Bed» ; which shews that 
even those barbarous people have the notton, though 
they have not the latitudu and estent of it. So that 
against atlieists the very savagea take part with the 
very subtlest philosophers. The cunt«niplative atheist 
is rare : a Diagoras, a Bion, a Lueian perhaps, and 
some others ; and yet they seera tn be more than they 
are ; for that all that impugn a reeeivetl religion or »u- 
perstition aro by the adverse pari branded with the 
name of atheista. But the greflt atheists indeed are 
h\-pocrites ; which are ever haridling holy things, but 
witliout feeling ; so as they must needs be eauterized in 
the end. Tbe cansea of atbeism are ; dlvi.sions in re- 
ligion, if they be luany ; for any one main division 
addeth wtal to both sides ; but many divisions intn>. 
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it üi '^ome Vi 'hac -vhinfa. Sc Bexnari «ith. ^jm fSif Ajm 

kOA^ion : [One narrnot now »j. die pri»»sc ö aäf the 
j>*v*ple, for thft tmrh ia thac rfce petople ar»? ii«)t so fcaJ 
ÄJ< thf: priest.] A third w- OTistoiii ^t pnjCine jot^tfrnjj 
In hol 7 mattu^n : whirh doth bv linle and Ertie 'letäiTe 
t.hf: r*:v<Tpmre of nrllcron. And la^tlv, I^ameil mnes, 
A^^f\9i\\j wirh fi^rao^ and pro^perity; for troubles and 
adv^rrninV^ do mor«r V>w men'« mini to relirfon. 
Th'^r that dfrnv a Gr,d destrov man'ä nobüitv : for cer- 
falnlv man i-^ of kin ro rhe ^^-a.'*t5 Lv bis bodr : ani if 
h': F**: not of kin t/^^ God W hw «pirit, he iä a base and 
i^iobl^: fff^turf:. It. df-^trov^ likewLse macnanimitv. 
and th^: rai-inj^ of human nature ; for take an example 
of a do''. and rnj^rk vrhuz a r.'*:r.erositv and conraire he 
will NU f. on wh'rn h" find.« JiimM-lf mamtainf?d br a 
man ; who to him i- in-r^-ad of a Go«l, or meUür i'a- 
(i/r// ; » hi^-h ^onrafr^; i-: manif^r^tlv -u<"h as that crea- 
tiirr-, v/ifhoijt, that, f-ojiMf-urc of a better nature than 
hin own. ^oiild rif-vt-r attain. So man, when he re^t- 
«•th and anHun-th himv-lf npon divine protection and 
favonr, j;athfrreth a forr-^; and tairh \%-hi'-h human nature 
in it^'-lf ronld not ohfain. Th'-n-fore. as athei^m is in 
all n'Hjx-T'tH haNrCul, «^o in thi-*, that it depriveth human 
natiir«! of th'* m^ran«* to fxalt it^elf abovo human fraiirv. 
A^ it. in in partikular pTsons, «o it U in nations. Never 
wa^i i)]frf'. Hwh a Htat»; for ma^manimity as Rome. Of 
thin Htat'f h«'ar what Cir-cro saitli : Quam volumus licet ^ 
jHitrt'H CftnMnrlpti^ von amciwi*^ tanu:n v»'C nurnero Hhpa-^ 
7ioM^ fU'ti rohore (JalloM^ jwn raUulitate Pa-yiOH^ rtec artibus 
(irft'r,on^ 7ir.fi fi/fni/^i/H hoc ipHo fiitjuH tfmtin ti terrce doinei*' 
Uro ruitlniHjue HrnHii /taloM ijmoH H LatinOH ; ned jAetate^ 
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ac reliyione^ atque hoc una sapientiay quod Dearum imr 
mortalium numine omnia regi gubemarique perspeximus^ 
anmes (/entes natümesque superavimus : [Pride ourselves 
as we inay upon our country, yet are we not in num- 
ber superior to the Spaniards, nor in strength to the 
Gauls, nor in cunning to the Carthaginians, nor to the 
Greeks in arts, nor to tlie Italians and Latins them- 
selves in the homely and native sense which belongs to 
this nation and land ; it is in piety only and reh'gion, 
and the wisdom of regarding the providence of the Im- 
mortal Gods as that which ruies and govems all things, 
that we have surpassed all nations and pcoples.j 



XVII. Of Superstition.^ 

It were better to have no opinion of God at all, 
than such an opinion as is unworthy'"* of him. For the 
one is unbelief, the other is conturaely : and certainly 
superetition is the reproach of the Deity. Plutarch 
saith well to that purpose : Swrely (saith he) I hui 
rather a great deal men sJtould sag there was no ffucJi 
vian at all eis Plutarch^ than that they shoidd nay that 
there was one Plutarch t/iat would eat hin children as 
soon as they were bom ; as the poets spi^ak of Satuni. 
And as the conturaely is greater towarrLs God, so the 
danger is greater towards men. Athcism leaves a man 
to sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to 
reputation;^ all which may be guides to an outward 
moral virtue, though religion were not ; but super- 

1 T)ii8 Epray ib omitted in the luliau translation. 
V amtumdiotam et Deo indignnm. 

' AtheismuM mm prortut conrellit *Sc(anUna Cfluib, non pkilo§ophiamf aßectus 
fuUumles, leget^ boHmfama desylerium. 
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atttion dismonnts all these, and ^rccteth an absolute 
monarcliy in the minds of men. Therefore athc-ism 
did never perturb states ; for it makes men wary of 
theinselves, as looking no fiirther : ' and we nee the 
timea inclined to athmm (as the time of Augustus 
C»aar) were civil ' times. But superstilion hatli been 
the confuaion of niany states, and bringeth in a new 
primum mobile, that ravisheth all the spheres of gov- 
emment. The master of superetition ia the people ; 
and in all superstition wise men follow fools ; and ar- 
gnments are fitted to practice, in a reversed order.' 
It was gravely aaid by aome of the prelatea in the 
Council of Trent, where the doctrine of the schoolmen 
bare great sway, that the »ehoolmen were like attrono- 
■mer», tehich did feign eccentric» and ^cyda, and such 
eni/iite« of orbt, to »am the j>h(eiW7nena ; thoagk they knfW 
iherr were no guck thing» ; and in like manner, tliat the 
schoolmen had framed a number of subtle and intri- 
cate axioma and theorems, to save the practice of the 
chupch. Tho cansea of superstition are, pleaaing and 
sensnal rites and ceremoniea ; excess of ouiward and 
pharisaical holiness ; over-great reverence of traditions, 
which cannot but load the cliurch ; the stratagems of 
prelatea for their own ambition and lucre ; the favonr- 
ing too much of gnod intentiona, which openeth the 
gate to conceits and noveltiea ; * the taking an aim at 
divine matters by hnman, which cannot bnt brecd mix- 
tum of imaginationa : ^ and, lastly, barbaroua times, 
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eepecUlly joined with calamities and düuten. Saper- 
stitjon, without a vnl, is ■ defonned thing; fbr is it 
addeth deformity to an ape to be so like a man, so the 
similitude of supcrstidon to religion makes it the more 
defuimed. And aa wholeBome meat comiptetb to litt]e 
Worms, so good fortns and orders cormpt into a nnmber 
of petty observances. There is a superstition in avoid- 
ing Ruperstition, wiien men think to do best if they go 
futthest from the superstition förmerly received ; there- 
fbre care wonld be had * that (as it fareth in ill pai^ 
ings) the good be not taken away with the bad ; which 
conimonly is done when the people is the reformer. 



XVIII. Of Travel. 

Travel, in the yonnger sort, is a part of educadon ; 
in the eider, a part of experience. He that travelleth 
into a country before he hatb some entrance into the 
language, gocth to school, and not to travel. That 
young men travel under some tntor, or grave servant,* 
I allow well ; so that he be such a one that hath tlie 
language, and hath been in the country before ; whcre- 
by he raay be able to teil them what things are worthy 
to be Seen in tlie country where they go ; what ac- 
quüntancea they are to seck ; wliat exerciBes or disci- 
pline the place yieldeth. For eise young men ahall go 
hooded, and look abroad little. It is a stränge thing, 
that in sea voyages, where there is nothing to be seen 
bat sky and sea, men should raake diaries ; but in land- 

Imni/eranlur, pa metaario paril /amiaiiatiim Mola e olTwrii» M^ 
1 mra «m( Mtl n SttUgmat T^brmaM. 
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tnnl, wbeanio so mach b to be obMored, fi» die mort 

pwt they omit it ; as if cbance wen fitter to be reg- 
igtered th«n obBerrodon. Let diaries tberefbre be 
brongbt in nse. Tbe lliiiigi to be aeen and obwrred 
are, the conrta of princea, tptäaSij wben they give 
andience to ambaBaadon ; the conrta of joatice, while 
diey sit and heor canwa ; and ao a£ consiBtories ec- 
deäaitic ; Üie chnicbea and monaoteries, «ith the 
Btonnments whicb are tbeiein extant ; tbe mUs and 
itwtificatioiu of äties and towns, and so the baren« and 
luvbonn ; antiqnitiei and mos ; libraries ; coUcfies, 
dispntationa, and lectnres, where any are; ihif^ing 
and navies ; bonses and gardens of State and pleamre, 
near great dties ; armorieB ; arsaials ; magaanes ; ex- 
dianges ; bnrses ; warehooaes ; exercöea o£ boneinan- 
ship, fendng, traJning of Boldiers, and the Hke ; com^ 
dies, snch wbereunto the better sort of persona do 
reeort ; treaanriea of jewels and robes ; cabineta and 
rarities ; and, to conclude, whatsoever is memorable in 
tbe place« where they go. After all which the tutors 
or aervants ooght to make diligent inqniry. Aa für tri- 
nmpbs, masks, feaata, weddinga, iuneraJa, c^ital execu- 
tiona, and such sbowa, men need not to be put in mind 
of thöB ; yet are they not to be neglected. If you will 
have a yonng man to put his travel iato a little room, 
and in short time to gather much, this you must do. 
First as was said, he must have some entrance into the 
language befbre he goetb. Then he must havu such a 
servant or tutor as knoweth the country, as was Uke- 
wise aaid. Let him carry with him alao some card 
or book describing the country where he travelleth ; 
which will be a good key to his inqniry. Let him keep 
also a diary. Let bim not stay long in one city or 
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tovrn ; more or less as the place deserretb, bot not 
long ; nay, when he staj-eth in one citr or town, let 
him change hia lodging from one end and pari of the 
tonTi to another ; which is a great adamant of acquaint- 
ance.' Let him Sequester him»elf from the Company 
of his eountrrinen. and diet in such places where thera 
is good Company of the nation where he travelleth. 
Let him upon his renioves from one place to another, 
ppocure recommendation to some person of qnalitr re- 
üiding in the place whither he removeth ; that he may 
uae his favour in those things hc desireth to see or 
know, Thus lie may abridge his travel with mnch 
profit. Aa for the acquaintance which is to be sought 
in travel ; that which is most of all profitable. i$ ac- 
quaintance with the secretarips and employed men of 
ambassadors: for so in trarelling in one countri' he 
shnll suck tlie expericnce of many. Let him also see 
and visit eminent persons in all Idnds. which are of 
great name abroad ; that he mar be ablc to teil how 
the life agreeth with the fame.' For qnarrels. ihey 
are with care and discretion to be avoided. The^- are 
commonly for mistreaaes, hcalths, place, and words. 
And let a man beware how he keepeth Company with 
choleric and quarrcLsome persons ; for tbey will engago 
liim into their own qnarrels. When a traveller retnm- 
cth home, let him not leave the conntries where he 
hath travelied altogether behind him ; hnt maintain a 
correspondence by lettera with those of his acquaint- 
ance which are of most worth. And let his trarel 
appear rather in his discourse than in his apparel or 

' nam et lac cerie magttfs fit allniitiidi/aimSaritata ti tOKmilmEnti jIoh- 
* qaoBtoio ot, «lAiii, tt cnrporü Si 
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gesture ; axid in his discoiine let him be rather advised 
in bis answers, than forward to teil stories ; and let it 
appear that be dotb not cbange bis conntiy manners 
for tboee of foreign parts ; bat only prick in some flow- 
ers of tbat be hatb learned abroad into tbe customs of 
bis own conntry. 



XIX. Of Empire. 

It is a miserable State of mind to bave few tbings to 
desire, and many tbings to fear; and yet tbat com- 
monly is tbe case of kings ; wbo, being at tbe bigbest, 
Mrant matter of desire, wbicb makes tbeir minds more 
languisbing ; and bave many representations of perils 
and sbadows, which makes tbeir minds tbe less clear. 
And this is one reason also of that effect wbicb tbe 
Scripture speaketh of, That tke 1dng*9 heart is inscrur 
t4ible, For multitude of jealousies, and lack of some 
predominant desire that should marshal and put in 
Order all tbe rest, maketh any man's heart hard to find 
or sound. Hence it comes likewise, that princes many 
times make themaelves desires, and set tbeir hearts 
upon toys ; sometimes u])on a building ; sometimes 
upon erecting of an order ; sometimes upon tbe ad- 
vancing of a person ; sometimes upon obtaining excel- 
lency in some art or feat of tbe band ; as Nero for 
pla}'ing on the harp, Domitian for certainty of the 
band with the arrow, Commodus for playing at fence, 
Caracalla for driving chariots, and the like. This 
seemeth incredible unto those that know not the princi- 
ple that the mind of man is more cheered and refreslied 
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!y jnrofiting ' in annül thinffg, t/ian by vtasnüng ai a ttatf 
in grtat. We see also ihat king» tliat liave been for- 
tunnte conquerors in their first years, it lieing not po^ 
«ble tur them to go forward infinitely, Irai tliat they 
miist have soice che<.'k or arrest in tbeir forttinot), tum 
in their lalter years to be SQperstitious and melam-holy ; 
as (iid Alexander tlie Great ; Dioctesian : and in our 
meniory, Charles the Fiftb ; and others : for be that is 
nsed to go forward. and findetb a stop, falloth out of 
bis own fevoor, and is not the tliing he was, 

To speak now of the tnie temper of empire ; it is a 
tbing rare and hard to keep ; for both temper and dish 
temper consist of contraries. But it is one thing to 
mingle contraries. anotber to intercbaiige them. The 
answer of Apollonius to Vtspasian is fall of excelleirt 
instniction. Vespasian asked bim, what wo» Nnv^s 
overthrow ? He answered, Nero couid tuuch and time 
the harp well ; but in govemment gometimes he vMi--d to 
wind the fiin» loo kigk. lometimea to let tliem down too 
low. And certain it is that notbing destroyeth aiithoi^ 
ity so mach as the uneqaal ' and untiraely interchange 
of piiwer pressed too far, and relaxed too mncb. 

Tliis is true. that tlie wisdom of all tbese lattor b'tncs 
in princes* atfairs is ratber line dcliTeries and sbiftings 
of dangers and mischiefs wlien they are near, than 
solid and gronnded courses to keep them aloof But 
tliis is but to try masteries with fortune. And let men 
Iwware how they neglect and sufft-r matttr of trouble 
to be prepared ; for no man caii forbid the spark, nor 
teil wbence it may eome. The ditüculties in princes' 
business are mauy and great ; but the greateat difficulty 
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is often in their own mind. For it is common with 
princes (saith Tacitus)^ to will contradictories, Sunt 
plerujnque regum voluntatea vehementes^ et inter se con- 
trarice : [Their desires are common ly vehement and in- 
compatible one with another.] For it is the solecism 
of power, to think to command the end, and yet not to 
endure the mean. 

Kings have to deaJ with their neighbours, their 
wives, their children, their prelates or clergy, their 
nobles, their second-nobles or gentlemen, their mer- 
chants, their commons, and their men of war; and 
from all these arise dangers, if care and circumspection 
be not used. 

First for their neighbours ; there can no general nile 
be given (the occasions are so variable,) save one, 
which ever holdeth ; which is, that princes do keep 
due sentinel, that none of their neighbours do over- 
grow so (by increase of territory, by cmbracing of 
trade,^ by approaches, or the like), as they become 
more able to annoy them than they were. And this 
is general ly the work of standing counsels to foresee 
and to hinder it. During that triumvirate of kings, 
King Henry the Eighth of England, Francis the First 
King of France, and Charles the Fiftli Emperor, there 
was such a watch kept, that none of the three could 
win a palm of ground, but the other two would 
stniightways balance it, either by confederation, or, if 
need werc, by a war ; and would not in any wise take 
up peace at interest. And the like was done by that 
league (which Guicciardine saith was the security of 
Italy) made between Ferdinando King of Naples, 

1 Not Tacitus, hut Sallust. Bell. Jug. 113. 
8 ccmmtrcium (ul «« attrahtndo. 
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Lorcnzius Medices, and Ludovicus Sforza, potentates, 
the one of Florence, tlic otlier of Milan. Neither is 
the opinion of some of the schoolmen to be received, 
that a war cannot ju9tly be made hiit upon a jrrecedent 
injury ar provocation, For therc is no question but a 
just fear of an imminent danger, thougli tbere bc no 
blow given, is a lawful cause of a war. 

For their wives ; there arc cniel examples of tbem. 
Livia is in&med for tlie poisoning of her husband ; 
Roxalana, Solyman's wifc, was tlie destniction of tliat 
renowned prince Sultan Mustaplia, and otherwise 
troubied bis house and succession ; Edward tlie Second 
of England bis qucen bad tbe principal band in tlie 
deposing and murtlier of ber husband. Tliis kind of 
danger Ls then to be fearcd ohiefly, wben tbe wives 
have plots for tbe raising of tlieir own cliildren ; or 
eise that they be advoutresses. 

For their cbildren ; tbe tragedies likewise of dangors 
from tbem have been many. And frener.illv, the en- 
tering of fatbers into suspicion of their cbildren liath 
been ever unfortunate. The destniction of Mustaplia 
(that we named before) was so fatal to Solyniairs line, 
as tbe succession of the Turks from Solyman until tliis 
day is suspected to be untiiie, and of stränge blood ; 
for that Selymus the Second was thought to be suppo- 
sitious. The destniction of Crispas, a young ]»rince 
of rare towardness, by Constantinus the Gr(»at, bis 
father, was in like manner fatal to bis house ; for both 
Constantinus and Constance, his sons, died violeiit 
deaths ; and Constantius, his other son, did little b(»t- 
ter ; wbo died indeed of sickness, but after that Jiili- 
anus bad taken anns against bim. The destniction 
of Demetrius, son to Philip tbe Second of Macedon, 
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tumed upon the &ther, who died of repentance. And 
many like examples there are ; but few or none where 
the fathers had good by such distrust ; except it were 
where the sons were up in open arms against them ; as 
was Seljrmus the First against Bajazet ; and the three 
sons of Henry the Second, King of England. 

For their prelates ; when they are proud and great, 
there is also danger from them ; as it was in the times 
of Anseimus and Thomas Becket, Archbishops of Can- 
terbury ; who with their crosiers did almost try it with 
the king^s sword ; and yet they had to deal with stout 
and haughty kings ; William Rufus, Henry the First, 
and Henry the Second. The danger is not from that 
State, but where it hath a dependance of foreign author- 
ity ; or where the churehmen come in and are elected, 
not by the collation of the king, or particular patrons, 
but by the people.^ 

For their nobles ; to keep them at a distance, it is 
not amiss ; ^ but to depress them, may make a king 
more absolute, but less safe ; and less able to perform 
any thing that he desires. I have noted it in my His- 
tory of King Henry the Seventh of England, who de- 
pressed Ins nobility; whereupon it came to pass that 
his times were füll of diflSculties and troubles ; for the 
nobility, though they continued loyal unto him, yet did 
they not co-operate with him in his business. So that 
in efFect he was fain to do all things himself. 

For their second-nobles ; there is not much danger 

1 Ät periculwn hujtumocU a PraUuis non e$t magnoptrt perHrnesceruhmiy 
msi ubi CUrtu ab auctoriUiU aui jurisdictione principatus extemi ptndtt ; aut 
etiain ubi Ecclesiastici tUguntur a papulo^ non avUm a Rege velpatronis Ee- 
cltsiarum. 

s Sunt ÜH certe cohibendi^ tt tamquam injustä dittantiä a aolio regaU canti- 
nendi. 
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froin tkem, being a body dispersed. They may some- 
timus discourse high, but that doth little hurt ; besides, 
they are a counterpoise to the higher nobility, that they 
grow not too potent ; ^ and, lastly, being the inost im- 
mediate in authority with the common people, they do 
best temper populär commotions. 

For their merchants ; they 'are vena porta ; ^ and if 
they flourish not, a kingdom may have good limbs, but 
will have empty veins, and nourish little. Taxes and 
imposts upon them do seldom good to the king's reve- 
nue ; for that that he wins in the hundred he leeseth in 
the shire ; the particular rates being increased, but the 
total bulk of trading rather decreased. 

For their commons ; there is little danger from them, 
excej)t it be where tliey have great and potent heads ; 
or where you mcddle with the point of rcHgion, or 
their customs, or means of life.^ 

i Quimmo/ovtntii tunt^ tanquam qui potentiam nMlilatit tuptriorit vptime 
temperentj ne immotKre tJrcrttcaL 

3 Upon this phraw, which rocun two or three times in Bacon (nee for in- 
stance the Uixtory of Henry VII. p. 259.; " being a king that lovcd wealth 
and treasure, he could not endure to have trade »ick, nor any obf:tniction 
to continue m tht gatt-rtin^ which ditperttth thni blvod,'*) I am indebted to 
BIr. Ellis for the following characteristic note. " Thv nietaphor/' hc write8, 
^ l» hi8toricaIIy curioiu; for no one would have used it since the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood and of the lacteabi. But in Bacon^n time it 
wa» suppowd that the chyle was taken up by the veins which converge to 
the rf na porUi, The lattvr immediately divide« into branche», and ulti- 
mately into four rainificationSf which are dintributed throughout the »ab- 
stance of the liver, bo that it has been compared to the trunk of a tree giv- 
ing off roots at one extrem ity and branches at the other. Bacon*» meaning 
therefore iü, that commerce concentraten the reflourceti of a country in order 
to their redistribution. The heart^ which receives blfM>d from all part8 of 
the body and brings it into contact with the externa! air, and then redi»- 
tributes it everywhcref would I think have taken the place of the refia 
porta^ aftcr Harvey's discoveiy had become known ; especially as the latter 
18 a mere conduit, and not a source of motion.'* 

> vtl In eoHtuettuHnibm antiqui», vei m gravamnSmi tribuionimj tei in aUis 
qWB victum torum decmrtnnL 

yoL. XII. 10 
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For their men of war ; it is a dangerons State where 
thej live and remain in a body,^ and are nsed to dona- 
tives ; whereof we see examples in the janizaries, «nd 
pretorian bands of Rome ; but trainings of men, and 
arming them^ in several places, and under several 
Commanders, and without donatives, are things of 
defence, and no danger. 

Princes are like to heavenlj bodies, which cause 
good or evil times ; and which have much veneration, 
but no rest. All precepts conceming kings are in 
effect comprehended in those two remembrances ; m^ 
mento quod es homo ; and memenJbo quod es Deus^ or vice 
Dei; [Remember that you are a man ; and remember 
that you are a God, or God's lieutenant : ] the one 
bridleth their power, and the other their will. 



XX. Of Coünsel. 

The greatcst tinist between man and man is the 
trust of giving counsel. For in otlier confidences men 
commit the parts of life ; their lands, their goods, their 
child,® their credit, some particiliar aftair ; but to such 
as they make their counsellors, they commit the wliole: 
by how much the more they are obliged to all faith 
and integrity. The wisest princes need not think it 
any diminution to their greatness, or derogation to 
flieir sufficiency, to rely upon counsel.* God himself 
is not without, but hath made it one of the great names 
of Ins blessed Son ; The Counsellor. Salomon hath pro- 

1 « in corpus umim cogantur^ rel exercUtis rel jM^esUHorum. 

2 militum comcripüo et ad armn tractanda instructio. 
> So edd. 1612 and 1625. I'M. 1639 hau children. 

* n consUio rirorum ielectorum utantur. 
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nouiiced tliat m coimsel is stability. Things will have 
their first or second agitadon : if they be not tossed 
lipon the arguments of counsel, they will be tossed 
upon the waves of fortune ; and be ftiU of inconstancy, 
doing and undoing, like the rceling of a drunken man. 
Salomon's son found the force of counsel, as his fiither 
saw the necessity of it. For the beloved kingdom of 
God was first rent and broken by ill counsel; upon 
which counsel therc are set for our Instruction the two 
niarks whereby bad counsel is for ever best discemed ; 
that it was young counsel, for the persons ; and violent 
counsel, for the matter. 

The ancient times do set forth in figure both the 
incorporation and inseparable conjunction of counsel 
with kings, and the wise and politic use of counsel by 
kings : the one, in that they say Jupiter did marry 
Metis, which signifieth counsel ; whereby they intend 
that Sovereignty is married to Counsel : the other in 
that whicli followeth, which was thus : They say, 
after Jupiter was married to Metis, she conceived by 
him and was with child, biit Jupiter suffered her not 
to stay tili she brought forth, but eat her up ; whereby 
he became himself with child, and was deh'vcred of 
Pallas armed, out of his head. Which monstrous 
fable containeth a secret of einpire ; how kings are to 
niake use of their counsel of State. That first they 
oiight to refer matters unto them, which is the first 
begetting or impregnation ; but when they are elabo- 
rate, moulded, and sha|)ed in the womb of their coun- 
sel, and grow ripe and .ready to be brought forth, that 
then they suffer not their counsel to go through with 
the resolution and direction, as if it depended on them ; 
but take the matter back into their own hands, and 
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make it appear to the world that the decrees and final 
directions (which, because they come forth with pru- 
dence and power, are resembled to Pallas armed) 
proceeded from themselves; and not only fi-om their 
authority, but (the more to add reputation to them- 
selves) fipom their head and device. 

Let US now speak of the inconveniences of counsel, 
and of tlie remedies. The inconveniences that have 
been noted in calling and using counsel, are three. 
First, the revealing of afRurs, whereby they become 
less secret. Secondly, the weakening of the authority 
of princes, as if they were less of themselves.^ Thirdly, 
the danger of being unfoithfiilly counselied, and more 
for the good of them that counsel than of him that is 
counselied. For which inconveniences, the doctrine 
of Italy,* and practice of France, in some kings' times, 
hath introduced cabinet counsels ; a remedy worse than 
the disease.^ 

As to secrecy ; princes are not bound to communi- 
cate all matters with all counst^llors ; but mav extract 
and select. Neither is it necessarv that he that con- 
sulteth what he should do, should dcclare what he will 
do. But let princes beware that tlie unsecreting of 
their afiairs comes not from themsc'Iv(»s. And as for 

1 ac si minus ex st penderent. 

2 doctrina qtiomndam ex Itnlis. The Italian trniislati<)n has r iiso rT Italia 
€ di Francia. 

8 The sentence ends here in both th«? priutod (MÜtioiH. Hut in the inanu- 
JH'ript (of whieh an account will be givfi» in Üw A])|M'n(iix, and which 
appears to have been written a little earlier than 1^12), the fullowing clause 
is added " which hath tumed Metis the wife to Metis the niistress; that is 
counsmls of State, to which princes are niamed, to counsels o( favoured per- 
»ons, recoinniended chieflv bv flatten* and affecti«>n." CnbiiHt CouustU 
therefore (translated ctmciUn interiora qua vulgo vocnntur Cabinetti) are not 
to be underetood in the modern sense. What we call the Cabinet answers 
exactly to what Bacon call» a Counsel of State. 
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cabinct counsels, it may be tlieir motto, phnus rimarum 
911771 : [they are füll of leaks :] one futile person that 
makcth it his glory to teil, will do more hurt than 
many that know it tlieir duty to conceal. It is true 
there be some af&irs which require extreme secrecy, 
wliich will hardly go beyond one or two persons be- 
sides the king : neither are those counsels unpros- 
perous ; for, besides the secrecy, they commonly go on 
constantly in one spirit of direction, without distraction. 
But then it must be a prudent king, such as is able to 
grind with a hand-mill ; ^ and those inward counsellors 
had need also be wise men, and especially true and 
trusty to the king's cnds ; as it was with King Henry 
the Seventh of England, who in his greatest business 
iniparted hiinsclf to none, except it were to Morton 
and Fox. 

For weakening of authority ; the fable ^ showeth the 
remedy. Nay, the majesty of kings is rather exalted 
than diminislied whcn they are in the chair of counsel ; 
neither was there ever prince bereaved of his depend- 
ances ^ by his counsel ; except whcre there hath been 
either an over-greatnes» in one counsellor or an over- 
strict combinatiou in divers ; which are things soon 
fouiid and holpen. 

For the last inconvenience, that men will counsel 
with an eye to themselves; certainly, non inve7iiet fide77i 
Buper terram [he will not find faith on the earth,] is 
meant of the nature of times, and not of all particular 
persons. There be that are in nature fiiithful, and sin- 
cere, and piain, and direct; not crafty and involved; let 

1 M rex prüden» iit^ et proprio marie vnlidHS, 
s That iri, the fable of Jupiter and Metis. 
S auctaritate »ud immimiium. 




ui^ k, if prisen kamr dwir 



I ifaoald not be too 
ipecnktiv« into tiidr sorccd^'s pttMO. Tbe tme 
eompoätion of « oomMellor b ndier to be döHbl a 
tbär muter'B banneM, than in bis natnre ; fcr tliem he 
k like to adnM htm, uid not fted ld> hiuamir . It ■ 
of diigiibr UM to princei if tfaey take tbe o ^aäm» at 
dwir conotel both leparatdy and togetfaer. For pri- 
vate ofiniau iw more free ; bnt opinion hcAwe otbeia is 
niura ntverent.* In private, men are more bold in 
thuir own hiunoun ; and in conaort, men are more 
ubiiHxidiii to othen' humours ; therefbre it ia good to 
take botli ; and of the inferior sort rother in private, to 
{»KHirv« freedom ; uf the greater rather in consort, 
to pruwire rmpe^.* It is in valn fbr princes to take 
«oiiniutl concuminf^ matten, if thcy take no connsel 
likuwiM) concerninfi; perRonii; for all matten are as dead 
itiiufpit ; and tbe life of tho execution of afiain resteth 
in tlia fpKxl ehfflce cf penonB. Neither is it enou^h to 
<'iiUNii1t concoming penoni Mecitndum genera, as in an 
iilou, (ir niathematicftl deacription, what the kind and 
»liiinicUir «f the penon ahoald be ; for tbe grcatest 
«mm an* cummittud, and tlie most judgment is shown. 



tinwitttiiintiiteialamftraiU. 
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in the choicc of individuals. It was tnily said, op^ 
timi cotmliarii mortui: [tlie best counsellors are the 
dead :] books will speak piain when counsellors blanch. 
Tlicreibre it is good to be conversant in them, specially 
the books of such as tlieinselves have been actors u]>on 
the stage.^ 

The counsels at this day in most places are but 
fiimiliar meetings, where matters are rather talked on 
than debated. And they run too swift to the order or 
act of counsel. It were better that in causes of weight, 
the matter were propounded one day and not spoken to 
tili the next day ; in nocte camilium : [night is the 
season for counsel.] So was it done in the Commis- 
si on of Union between England and Scotland ; which 
was a grave and orderly assembly. I commend set 
days for petitions; for both it gives the suitors more 
certainty for their attendance, and it frees the meetings 
for matters of estate, that they may hoc agere. In 
choicü of committees for ripening business for the 
counsel, it is better to choose indifferent persons, than 
to make an indifferency by putting in those that are 
strong on both sides. I commend also standing com- 
missions ; as for trade, for treasure, for war, for suits, 
for some provinces ; for where there be divers partic- 
ular counsels and but one counsel of estate (as it is in 
Spain), they are, in effect, no more than standing 
commissions : save that they have greater authority. 
Let such as are to infonn counsels out of their partic- 
ular professions, (as lawyers, seamen, mintmen, and 
the hke,) be first heard before committees ; and then, 
as occasion ser\'es, before the counsel. And let them 
not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitioas manner ; 

^ qm et ym j/ubemacula remm tractanmt. 
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for that is to clamour counsels, not to inform them. A 
long table and a Square table, or seats about the walls, 
seem things of form, but are things of substance ; for 
at a long table a few at the upper end, in effect, sway 
all the business ; but in the other form there is more 
use of the counsellors' opinions that sit lower. A king, 
when he presides in counsel, let him beware how he 
opens his own inclination too much in that which he 
propoundeth ; for eise counsellors will but take the 
wind of him,^ and instead of giving free counsel, sing 
him a song of placebo. 



XXI. Of Delays. 

Fortune is Hke the market ; where many times, if 
you can stay a Iittle, the pricc will fall. And again, it 
is sometiraes like Sibvlla's offer ; which at first offerotli 
the commodity at füll, then consumeth part and part, 
and still holdeth up the price. For occasion (as it is in 
the common verse) turneth a bald noddle,, öfter »he hath 
pre8ent^d her locka in fronte and no hold taken ; or at 
least turneth the handle of the bottle first to be re- 
ceived, and after the belly, which is liard to clasp. 
There is surely no gi'cater wisdom than well to tinie 
the bt^ginnings and onsets of tliincrs.2 Dangers are no 
more liglit, if they once seem liglit ; and more danorers 
have deceived men than forced them. Nav, it were 
better to meet some dangers half way, though they 
come nothing near, than to keep too long a watcli ui)on 
their approaches ; for if a man watch too long, it is 

1 se ad nutum ejus opplicnbunt. 

2 quam in tempiMivU negotiorum autpiciis princijfiisfpie cUgtruIU. 
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odds hc will ßill asieep. On the ather aide, to be de- 
ceived with too long sludows (aa Bome have been when 
the moon was low and shone on their enemies' back), 
and üo to shoot ofT before the time ; or to teach dangers 
to come on, by over early buckUng towards them j ' is 
anotlier extreme. The ripeness or unripeness of the 
occasion (as we said) must ever be well weighed j and 
generally it is good to commit Üie bc^nniogs of all 
great actions to Argos with bis hundred eyts, and 
the ends to Briareus with his hundred handa; first to 
watch, and then to speed. For the helmet of Pluto, 
which maketh the politic man go invisible, ia secrccy in 
the counsel and celerity in tlie execution. For when 
things are once come to the execution, there ia no se- 
crecy comparable to celerity ; like the motion of a bullet 
in the air, which flicth so swifi as it outruns the eye. 



XXn. Of Cünhinq. 

We take Cunning for a sinister or crooked wisdom. 
And certainly there is a gruat difference betwecn a 
cunning man and a wise man ; not only in point of 
honesty, but in point of ability. There be that can 
pack the cardä, and yet cannot play well ; so there are 
some tliat are good in canvasses and fiictions, that are 
otlierwise weak men. Again, it is one tbing to undcr- 
stand persona, and another thing to understand mat- 
ters ; for many are pertect in mcn's humours, that are 
not greatly capable of the real part of bnsiiiess ; which 
is the Constitution * of one that hath studied men more 



1 eonttäulh ipüttima. 
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than bookfl. Such men are fitter for practice than for 
counsel ; and they are good but in their own alley : 
turn thcm to new mcm, and thcy havc lost their aim ; 
so as the old nile to know a fool from a wisc man, 
Mitte ambos nudos ad i(pwio9^ et videbiSj [Send them 
both nakcd to those they know not,] doth scarce hold 
for them. And because tlie»c cunning men are h'ke 
hal)erdasher8 of small wares, it is not amiss to aet forth 
their shop. 

It IS a [)oint of cunning, to wait upon him with whom 
you 8i)eak, witli your eye ; ^ as the Jesuits give it in 
precej)t : for there be many wiso men that have secret 
liearts and transparent countenances. Yet this would 
be done with a demure abasing of your eye sometimcs, 
as the Jesuits also do use. 

Another Ls, tliat whun you have anything to obtain 
of present de^patch, you cntcrtain and aniuse the party 
with whom you (U»al witli sonu» othcT disoourse ; that 
he 1)0 not too much awake to niako olijections. I kncw 
a counsellor and sccretary, that nevi»r canie to (^uecn 
Elizabetli of En<^hiii(l with hüls to sign, but h(^ would 
ahvays first put her into sonie discourse of estatt», that 
she niought the less niiiid the bills. 

The like surjmse may be niade by moving things 
wluMi the party is in haste, and (tannot stiiy to consider 
advisi'dly of that is movi^l. 

If a man would cross a busincss that he doubts somo 
oth(»r would handsornely and ottrctually niovo, let him 
[uvttMid to wish it well, and move it himself in such 
sort as may foil it. 

The breaking off in the midst of that one was 
about to «say, as if he took himself up, brceds a 

1 ut (ptis vuUum ejus cum quo cvlltufuitur HnuHiu» (tftBcrvct. 
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greatcr appetite in him with whom yon confer to 
know more. 

And because it works better when anything seemeth 
to be gotten from you by question, than if you ofibr it 
of ynurself, you may lay a bait for a question, by ahow- 
ing another visage and countenance than you are wont; 
to the end to give occaaion fbr the party to ask wliat 
the raatter is of the c]iange ? Ab Nehomias did ; And 
Ikad not before that time been Bad htfore the kinff. 

In thinga that are t«ndcr and unpleaaing, it is good 
to break the ica by some whose wonLi are of less 
weight, and to reserve the more weighty vdce to come 
in as by chance, so that he may be askod the question 
upon the other's spe(?ch ; ns Narcissus did, in relating 
to Claudius the marriage of Messaüna and Silius. 

In thinga that a man would not be seen in himscif, it 
is a point of cuntiing to borrow the name of the world ; 
as to say, T/i£ world sai/g, or There i» a tpeech abroad. 

I knew one that, wlien he wrote a lettcr, ho would 
put tliat which wa^ mast material in the postscript, as 
if it bad been a byc-matter. 

I knew another that, when ho came to have speoch, 
he would pasH uvcr that tlint lie intendud most ; and go 
fortii, and oomu back again, and speak of it as of a 
thing that he had almost forgot. 

Some procura thomselves to be Rurprised at such 
times as it is like the party that they work upon will 
suddenly come upon them ; and to Iw found with a 
lettcr in their band, or dolng somcwliat which they are 
not accustome<] ; to the end they may he apposod ' of 
thosc thlngs wliich of tliemselves they are desiroua to 
utter. 

1 at iitltirogeiUmr dt )u rchu. 
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It is a point of cunning, to let fall those words in a 
man's own name, which he would have another man 
leam and use, and thereupon take advantage.^ I knew 
two that were competitors for the secretary's place in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, and yet kept good quarter be- 
tween themselves ;^ and would confer one with another 
upon the business ; and the one of them said, That to 
be a secretary in the declination of a monarchy was a 
ticklish thing, and that he did not affect it : the other 
straight caught up those words, and discoursed with 
divers of his friends, that he liad no reason to desire to 
Ik» sooretary in the declination of a monarchy. The 
Krst man took hold of it, and found means it was told 
tho Queen ; who hearing of a declination of a manr 
«irrAy, toi>k it so ill,^ as she would never after hear of 
tho other's suit. 

Thoro is a cunning, which we in England call * ITie 
titnuHif of the cat in the pan; which is, when tliat 
which a man says to another, he lays it as if another 
liavl saiil it to him. And to sav truth, it is not 
casv, wlicn such a matter passed between two, to 
u\akc it appear froni whidi of them it first moved 
tuul Ik*^uu 

It is a way that some men have, to glance and dart 
al \»thoi's bv justifying tlieniselves by negatives ; as to 
viv, Thiif l (/i> not ; as Tigellinus did towards Burrhus, 
>\ tt *n Mvtr»a» »pes^ tted i/ieolumitatem imperatoris dm* 
y'i.'iUr a^H'x'tatr : [That he had not several hopes to 

^ u. i'*./i .i.Vii-MfÄ irrttitit et tuhnntt. 

* ,<.- ..»•«.#* d( invicirm (i/NiVf tracttihant. 

* . i■^u^ iv'iV» ut iut liit/imr nureg jnrvtnirent^ tanquam scilicei ab aüero 
y. »s j.f. .ui\tfi:: yf<»»' lm/l(/n((^l circa Uhi rerba^ in Declinatioiie Monarchie^ 

* ,«t\4' ^'^^J*^^Of^t\>^'^röio Foloiii iii tthoiio vcrtere Mtis absurde dicitur. 
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rest on, but looked simply to the safety of the Em- 
peror,] 

Some havG in readiness so many tales and stories, as 
there is nothing they would insinuate, but Üiey can 
wrap it into a tale ; which serveth both to keep them- 
selves more in guard, and to make others carry it with 
more pleasure.' 

It is a good point of cutining, for a man to shape the 
answer he would have in his own words and propo- 
«tions ; for it makes the other party stick the less. 

It ia Strange how long some men will lie in wait to 
speak somcwhat they desire to say ; and how fiir about 
they will fet4.-h ; and how many other matters they will 
beat over, to come near it. It is a thing of grcat par 
tiencc, but yet of much use. 

A sudden, bold, and unexpected question doth many 
tjmes surprise a man, and lay him open. Like to him 
that, having changed his name and Walking in Paul's, 
another siiddenly came behiiid him and called him by 
his true name, whcreat straightways ht; looked back, 

But these small waren and petty points of cuniiing 
are infinite ; and it were a good deed to make a llst of 
them ; ' for that nothing doth more hurt in a State than 
that cunning men pass for wise. 

But certainly some there are tliat know the resorts 
and felis of business, that cannot sink into the main of 
it;^ like a house that hath convcnient stairs and cn- 
tries, but never a tkir room. Therefore you shall see 
them und out pretty looses in the conclusion, but are 




168 'Or wiBMOt rm a kutb sblf. 

DO wsys aUe to ezumne or dtAste matten. And ytA 
commonly^ tli«y take advantage oi thetr iiialHlit;^, and 
wonld be thought wits of direction.^ Sonw bofld 
nther xxpcax tbe «bnamg of oUien, and (aa ve now 
tay) pvttinff tridc» tfon tkem, tfaan npon scnmdueaa of 
theü own proceedingk Bnt Salomon saitfa, Prudat» 
adoertit ad grtua* MM : ttutau divtrtä ad dolei : [The 
wise man taketh h«ed to Ua ateps: tihe fixil tnmeth 
«aide to deceita.] 



XXin. Of WiaooH fob a Mab's Sblf. 

An ant is « wüe cmtnre finr itad^ bnt itia « abrewd 
düng in an orchard or garden. And eettaiiäj men 
that are great lovers of themselTes waete the paUic. 
Divide witb reason between self-love and societ; ; and 
be so trae to thyself, as tboa be not falee to othen ; 
specially to thy king and coontry. It is a poor centre 
of a man's acdons, himadf. It is right eartb. For 
that only Stands &st upon bis own centre ; whereaa all 
things that bare affinity witb tbe beavens, move upon 
the centre <rf aaotber, whicb they benefit. The refer- 
ring of all to a man's seif is more tolerable in a sover- 
eign prince ; becaose themselves are not only themselves, 
but tbeir good aad evil is at the peril of the public for- 
tune. But it is a desperate evil in a servant to a prince, 
or a Citizen in a repnblic. For wbatsoever af^rs paas 
such a man's bands, be crooketb tbem to his own ends ; 
whicb mnst needs be often eccentric to the ends of his 
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master or statc. Therefore let princes, or states, choose 
such servants as havc not this mark ; except they mean 
their Service should be made but the accessary. That 
which maketh the effect more pemicious is that all pro- 
portion is lost. It wcre disproportion enough ibr the 
scrvant's good to be preferred bcfore the master's ; but 
yet it is a greater extreme, when a little good of the 
servant shall carry things against a great good of the 
master's. And yet that is the case of bad officers, 
treasurers, ambassadors, generals, and otlier &]se and 
comipt servants; which set a bias upon their bowl, 
of their own petty ends and envies, to the overthrow 
of their master's great and important affairs. And for 
the most part, the good such servants receive is after 
the model of their own fortune ; but the hurt they seil 
for that good is after the model of their master's for- 
tune. And certainly it is the nature of extreme seif- 
lovers, as they will set an house on fire, and it were 
but to roast their eggs ; and yet these men many times 
hold credit with their masters, because their study is 
but to please them and profit themselves ; and for 
either respect they will abandon the good of their 
affiiirs. 

Wisdom for a man's seif is, in many branches there- 
of, a depraved thing. It is the wisdom of rats, that 
will be sure to leave a house somewhat before it feil. 
It is the wisdom of the fox, that thrusts out the badger, 
who digged and made room for him. It is the wisdom 
of crocodiles, that shed tears when they would devour. 
But that which is specially to be noted is, that those 
which (as Cicero says of Pomjjey) are sui amantes^ 
sine riväU^ [lovers of themselves without rival,] are 
many times unfortunate. And whereas they have all 
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their times sacrificed to themselves, they become in the 
end themselves sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortone ; 
whose wings they thought by their self-wisdom to have 
pinioncd. 



XXIV. Of Innovations. 

As the births of living creatures at first are ill- 
shapeii, so are all Innovations, which are the births of 
time. Yet notwithstandin<r, as those that first bring 
honour into their family are commonly more wortliy 
than most that succeed, so the first precedent (if it be 
good) is seldom attained by imitation.^ For 111, to 
man's nature as it Stands perv^erted, hath a natural mo- 
tion, strongest in continuance ; but Good, as a forced 
motion, strongest at first. Surely every medicine is an 
innovation ; and he that will not apply new remedies 
must expect new evils; for time is the greatest inno- 
vator ; and if time of course alter things to the worse, 
and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to the 
better, what shall be the end ? It is true, that what is 
settled by custom, though it be not good, yet at least 
it is fit; 2 and those things which have long gone to- 
gether, are as it were confederate within themselves ; 
whereas new things piece not so well ; ^ but though 
they help by their Utility, yet they trouble by their in- 
conformitv. Besides, tliev are like stnino;ers ; more 
admired and less favoured. All tliis is truo, if time 
stood still ; which contrariwise moveth so round, that a 

1 ha rentm exemjAaria (t primtrixUa {qunndo feliciUr jacta sunt) imita- 
tionem atntU stquentis ut plurinmm mjyerant. 

* aplum esse tarnen temporibug. 

• übt contra^ nova reUribus non mqufqwiqve tarn concinne cohartant. 
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froward rctention of custom is as turbulent a thing as 
an innovation ; and they that reverence too much old 
ümes, are but a scom to the new. It were good there- 
fore that men in their innovations wonid follow the ex- 
ample of time itsclf ; which indeed innovateth greatly, 
but quietly, and by degrees scarce to be perceived, 
For otherwise, whatsoever is new is unlookcd for ; and 
cver it mends some, and pairs other ; and he that is 
holpeo takea it for a fortuno, and thanks tlie time ; and 
he that ia hurt, for a wrong, and imputctli it to the au- 
thor. It is good also not to try experiments in statcs,^ 
escept the neceasity be urgent, or the Utility evident ; 
and well to beware that it be the reforniation that 
draweth on the change, and not the deaire of change 
that pretendeth the reformation. And laatly, that the 
novelty, tliough it be not rejected, yct be held for a 
suspect; and, aa the Scripture saith, that we tnake a 
itand vpon the ancietU way, atid then look about u», and 
dUcover xehat is the straight and rijht way, and ao to 
waik in it. 



XXV. Op DiaPATCH. 

Apfected dispatcli* is one of the most dangerous 
things to business that can be. It ia like that which 
the physidans call preäiyeation, or haaty digestion ; 
which !a sure to fiH the body füll of cnidities and sceret 
Becds of diseases. Therefore measure not dispatch by 
the times of sitting, but by the advancement of the 
business. And as in races it is not the large stride or 
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liiglilift tlutiiuike«dieipeed; ■» In bnihiwi, the fcaap- 
ing doM to the nutter, «nd not takiog of it too modi 
«t once, procunth dupatch. It is the care of waan» 
oalj to come <}ß qwedily^ fbr the tiiae; or to contrive 
some &1m periodi of InuinaN, becftnse they maj ao em 
mrai of dispatch. Bot it ii one thing to abbreriate 1^ 
contracting, another I^ cntting aS. And bnöneu so 
handled at several nttings or meetings goeth common^ 
backward and fbrward in an nniteadj maimer. I 
knew a wise man that had it for a by-word, vhen he 
Baw men basten to a conclonont SUijf a fiftie, tiat m 
nuijf make an end the looner. 

Ott the other aide, tme dispatcb ii a rieh thing. For 
töme ifl thfl meaanre of buünes«, as money !■ of wares ; 
and bnainfln is bonght at a dear band where there ia 
Binall dispatcb. The Spartans and Spaniards haTe been 
nüted to be of small dispatcb ; Jfi venga la muerte de 
Spaipia; Let my death come from Spain; im then it 
will be Sure to be long in Coming. 

Give good hearing to tbose that ^ve the first Infor- 
mation in business ; and rather direct them in the 
beginning, than interrupt them in the continnaace of 
their speeches ; for he that ia pnt ont of bis own order 
will go forward and backward, and be more tedious 
while he waits npon his memorj, than he could have 
been if he had gone on in bis own cuurse. But some- 
times it is seen that the moderator is more troublesome 
than the actor. 

Itcrations are commonly loss of time. But there is 
no such gain of time as to iterate of\«n the State of the 
question ; for it chaseth away many a IHvolous speech 
as it is Coming ibrth. Long and curious speeches are 
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aa fit for dispatch, os a robe or mantle with a long train 
is for race. Prefaces and passages,' and ezcusatiüns, 
and other Speeches of rcfcrence to the person, are great 
wiiäUis of time ; and though they seem to proceed of 
modesty, they are bravery." Yet l>eware of beiiig too 
materiiU ' when there is any impediment or obstruction 
in men's wilU ; für pre-occapation of mind ever reqnir^ 
eth preface of speech ; like a fomentation to make the 
nnguent enter. 

Above all things, order, and distribntion, and sin- 
gling out of parts, is the life of dispatch ; so as the 
distribution be not too subtie : for he that doth not 
divide will nevc>r enter well into business ; and he that 
divideth too mucli will never come out of it clearly. 
To (-lioose time is to save time ; and an unseasonabk* 
motiou is but bcating the air. There be threc parts of 
business ; the preparaUon, the debate or examiiiation, 
and the pei-fection. Wbereof, if you look for dispatch, 
let the middle only be the work of many, and tliu first 
and Inst the work of few. The procceding upun some- 
what conceivcd in writing doth for the nost part fucili- 
tate dispatch : for though it should be wholly n>jeotcd, 
yet that negative is more pregnant of direction' tlian 
an indefinit« ; as ashes are more generative tlian dust. 



* gloHüla captalnctt- 

* Th*t U, of keeping too clow to 
lilio dtMCtrulni. 

*plui talitit ad comäia tductuii. 
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XXVI. Of Seeming Wi8e. 

It faatib bet-n an opinion, tliat thc French are vnaa 
tban tbey feecin, and thc Spnnlards Ecem wiser than 
they are. Bnt howsoever it be between naiions, ccr^ 
tainly h is so lu'twL-en inaii iiiid man, For as the 
ApotUe nith <£ gbdliiHM, Smring a ihe» qf goäSmnt, 
but den^ng the powar tkemff ; so certainty dten are in 
point of wiidom and suffidency, Akt do nodimg (tr 
little very aolemnly:* magtu oonote nmgtu, It is a 
ridiculoos dting and fit fer a ntim to penons of judg- 
ment, to see wfaat shiAs tliese foimalüts lum, aod Whtt 
jHMepectives ' to make tuptrfieie» to aeem body AU 
hath depth and bnlk, Some are so cloae aod nservedt 
as they will not sbew their wares bot by a AaA li^t J 
and seem always to keep back somewliat ; and wben 
they know within tbemselves they epeak of that they 
do not well know, would neverthelesa seem to others to 
koow of that which they niay not well speak. Some 
help themselves with countenance and gesture, and are 
wise by signs ; as Cicero saith of Piso, that when be 
answered him, he fetched one of his brows up to his 
forehead, and bent the other down to hia chin ; Respon- 
de», akero adfronUm luMato, altera ad mentum depresao 
gupercäio, erucUHitatem tän wm placere. Some think to 
bear it ' by speaking a great word, and being peremp* 
tory; and go on, and take by admittance that which 
they cannot make good.* Some, whalaoever is beyond 
their reach, will seem to despise or make light of it aa 

^ ilA ctri* iiKemahtar ihimuUi qü nugaMitr toUiwüter^ rptum prudenUa 

t fi qmaü utatUur arle ^uatipro^xctivA, 

* H vJtre palanL 

* üaqut ntUI mortaitiir, tlpro adnünt aee^tmt quaprobare nmpoaunl. 
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impertinent or curioua ; and so woold have tlidr igno- 
rance seem judginent. Some are never withoat a difFep- 
ence, and commonly by amuslng men with a subtüty, 
blanch tlie matter ; ' of wliom A. Gellius saitb, Somi' 
nein deliruTO, qui verborum minutüs rerum frangit poPr 
dera : [a trifler, that with verbal points and niceties 
breaks up the mass of matter]. Of whicli kind also, 
Plato in bis Protagoras briiigeth in Prodicus in scom, 
and maketh bim make a speecb that consisteth of dis- 
tinctions fi:om the beginiiing to the end. Generally, 
auch men in all deliberations find case to be of the 
negative aide, and aftect a credit to object and tbretell 
difficulties ; for wliL-n propositions are dcnied, there is 
an end of them ; hut if they be allowed, it requiretb a 
new work ; which false point of wisdom ia tlie banc of 
buäiness. To conclude, tbere is no det'aying merchant, 
or iiiward beggar,' hath so many tricks to uphold tlie 
credit of thcir wealth, as these empty peisons have to 
maintain the credit of their sufHciency. Sei>ming wise 
men may make slüil to get opinion ;* but let no man 
choose them for employment ; for certainly yon wei-e 
better take for business a man somewhat absurd tlian 
over-formal.* 



XXVII. Op FaiENDSHiP. 

It had been hard for him that spake it to have put 
more tmth and untruth togetlicr in few words, than in 



3 dtcocior rtifomiüaru occabut. 

■ Cent homiiut hat prudtntia pradU ^Mdmh nt^ /atSt imafan 

* juaai iigiitmo£JbrmaliMla» Jii 
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that npeecb, Whoto«ii«r U dO^itad im utäuth ia däur m 
vüd httut or a god. For it ie mort trne tbrnt m n«taral 
and teeret hatred uid aveiwtion towaida toäety in any 
man, hatli §omeirhat of the UTage beaat ;• bat it ia 
most nntme tliat it ahoold have any chazarter at aU 
of the dirine natnre ; except it proceed, not ont oi m 
pleasnre in solitude, bat out of a lore and deaire to 
aequester a mah's eelf ibr a higher convenalion : such 
u is fimnd to have been felsely and lognedly in somei 
of the heathen ; as Epimenidee the Candian, Notna the 
Roman, Empedoclcs the Sicilian, and Apollonina of 
lyana ; and trnly and reallj in diren of the ancient 
hermits and boly fiiUien of the chorch. Bat little do 
men perceiTe what solitude ie, and how &r it extend- 
eth. For a crowd is not Company ; and &ces are bot 
a gallery oS pictures ; and talk but a tinkling cymbal, 
wliere there is no love. The Latin adage meeteth with 
it a little : Magna dvitag, magna »olitudo ; [a great 
town is a great solitude ; } because in a gi'eat town 
friends are soattered ; so th&t there is not that fellow- 
ship, ibr the most part, whieh !s in less neighbourhoods. 
Bat we may go farther, and afBrm most tmly that it 
is a mere and miserable solitude to want true friends ; 
vithont which the world is but a wildemeas ; and even 
in this sense also of solitude, whosoever in the frame 
of bis nature and afFections is unfit for friendaliip, he 
taketh it of the beast, and not from humanity. 

A principal fruit of friendsliip is the ease and dis- 
charge of the fidness and swellings of the hoart, which 
passions of all kinds do cause and induce. We know 
diseases of stoppings and 8uffi>cat!ons are the most dan- 
gerous in the body ; and it is not much othenvise in 
the mind ; yon may take sarza to open the liver, sleel 
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to oi»en the spieen, flower ^ of sulphur for the luiigs, 
castoreum for the brain ; but no receipt openeth the 
heart, but a true ftiend ; to whom you may impart 
griefe, joys, feara, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and what- 
soever lieth upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of 
civil shrift or confesaion. 

It is a Strange thing to observe hov high a rate 
great kings and monarchs do set upon this fruit of 
frieiidship whereof we speak: so great, as they pu^ 
chasc it many tJmes at the hazard of their own safety 
and greatness. For princes, in regard of the distance 
of tlieir fortune from that of their subjects and servants, 
cannot gather this fruit, except (to make thi^msclves 
capable thereof) tliey raiae soine persons to bc aa it 
were companions and atmost eqnals to themselves, 
which many times sorteth to inconvenience. The 
modern languages give unto such persona the name of 
&vourites, or privadoes ; aa if it wcre matter of grace, 
or conversation. But the Koman name attoinetli the 
true uae and cause thereof, naming them participe» 
curarum; for it ia that which tieth the knot And we 
see plainly that this hath been done, not by weak and 
passionate princes oiily,^ but by the wisest and most 
politic that ever reigned ; who have oftentimcs joinetl 
to themselves aome of their servants ; whom both 
themselves liave called friends, and allowed othera like- 
wisc to call them in the same manner ; uaing the word 
which is received between private men. 

L. Sylla, when he commanded Borne, raised Pom- 
pcy (after sumamed the Great) to that height, that 
Pompey vaunted himself for Sylla'a over^match. For 
■ So Ed. 103«. TbeorigiiMlcdltionhMjtnnn. 
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wheD he had carried the eonwüilup fcr ■ fiüod «f Vm^ 
agunst liie pnnuit of Sylla, uid tlwt S^ did » Uttle 
reaent themt, and began to qwak fpwt, Poo^ejr 
tnmed npon him again, and in cdeet bade faim be 
qniet ; for tiuU mar* nm adoni tkt um riamg (A«n th 
«tm wtttn^. Witli Jolüu Cnnr, DecimiiB Bmtna had 
olitained that intoeat, as he set him down in hii tert*- 
ntent ibr heir in remainder afier hls nephew. And 
this WOB the man that had power wiüi him to dimv 
him forth to bis death. For when Cenr woold have 
diflcharged the Senate, in regard of some 31 p nw ag c e, 
and speciallj a dream of C^pomia; this man ItAed 
him gently by the arm out of his chair, teUing him he 
hoped hfl woold not dismiss the senate' tili his wife had 
dreamt a better dream. And it seemetli bis &Tonr 
was so great, as Antonius, in a letter which is recited 
verbatim in one of Cicero 's Pliilippics, calleth him vene- 
fiea, witck; as if he had enchanUKl Ciesar. Augnstos 
raised Agrippa (though of mcan btrth) to that heigfat, 
as when he consulted witli Msacenas sbout the mar- 
riage of his daiighter Julia, Mfecenas took the liberty 
to teil him, that he must either marry hü dauffhter to 
Agrippa, or take away hü Ufe : there wob v6 third tot^, 
he had made him so great. With Tiberios Cnsar, 
Sejanus had ascended to that height,^ as tliey two were 
termed and reckoned as a pair of friends. Tiberius in 
a letter to him saith, htBC pro amicitid nostrd mm oacul- 
tavi; [these things, aa our friendship required, I bare 
not concealed from you ;] and the whole Senate dedi- 

1 Lepidot. See Plntvch in Pompe?. But the occuien oa which Fom- 
pey made the remark in qqeetian wu SrlU's oppcwitioa to hia trinmph. 
1 «nin nun wnntem telmparti fuAitumm, ■( dim^rE ttlima «Od, &c. 
* Tibtrivi Catar S^anmm laMit konarüiii mixiL 
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catud an altar to Friendahip, as to a gftddoss, in rcspect 
of tlio great deamesa of frit-ndship l>etween them two. 
Thu like or more wa« betwecn Septimius Severus and 
I'laiitianus.' For be furced his eldest aon to many the 
duugliter of PJautianus ; and would often maititain 
Fluudanus in doing affronts to his son ; " and did write 
also in a letter to the senate, by tbese words : Ilov» the 
ntan w weU, a» I wigk he may over-live me. Now if 
these princ(<s had becn as a Trajan or a Marcus Aure- 
liuE, a man might have thonght tliat this had procecded 
of an abundant gtM>dness of nature ; but being men so 
wise, of such gtrungth and sevcrity of mind, and so 
extreme lovers of tliümselves, as all tliese wcre, it prov- 
eth niost plainly that tliey found their own feÜcity 
(though as great as ever bapi]eni>d to mortal mcn) but 
as an half piece, except they mought have a friend to 
make it entire ; and yet, wliich is more, they were 
priiicea that had wives, suns, nephews ; and yet all 
these could not supply the comforl of friendsbip. 

It is not to be forgutten wbat Cominens observeth of 
his first ma.<<ter, Diiku Charles tbe Handy ; namely, 
tliat he would i-oinmunicate his secrets witli nonc ; and 
least of all, tbose secrets which troubicd hhn nioNt. 
Whereupon be goeth on and saith that towanls his 
latter time that chsene»» did impair and a Uttte perish 
hin uitdergtandinff, Surely Comincus mought have 
made tbe same judgment also, !f it had pleased him, of 
bis sifond inaster Lewis tbe Eleventh, wliose closencss 
was iiideed his tormentor. The parable of Pythagora» 
is dark, but trae ; Cor tie editu : Eat iwt Üie keart. 

> PlaniiivHu in thg original, uid ■[» in FA. 1818, ind in Iht I^Iin Irniw- 
klion, in ill the plio*. 

* rin n t ia muH a^M, ttioM cum coalimdüfJiBi KU, ttamTaiit. 



Certainlj, if a num -woold give it a hud i^mn, Aon 
Ümt -want ftiends to opcn themnlT« mito an canni- 
ImIb of their own hmrti. Bat cme tlmig n most 
admirable (wberewith I will «mehiide this flnt &mt 
t^ fiiendflhip), «hieb is, that thi> eomtmimcating of a 
man'fl aelf to bis friend worki two eontnuy affteta ; fer 
it redonbleth joya, and cnttelli griefr in Iial& For 
thete ia no man that imparteth hia joys to bis firiend, 
bnt he jc^eth the more : and no man tfaat imparteth 
hii griflfi to bis friend, but be griereth tba lew. So 
that it is in trnth of q)eTation npon a man'a niind, of 
like virtoe as tbe alchTnüsts lue to attribnte to thrär 
atone fer man'a bodj; tbat it vorketh all contrary 
flfihcta, bat still to the good and beneflt of natura. 
Bat yet witbont piaying in aid of alcbymists, there is 
a manifest image of tliis in tbe ordinary conrse of 
natnre. For in bodies, union strengthenetb and cber- 
isheth any natural action ; and on the other aide weak- 
eneth and dulleth any violent impresaion : and eren ao 
it ia of minds. 

Tbe second firuit of friendsbip is healthfhl and sot- 
ereign ibr tbe understanding, as tbe first is ibr the 
afiectionB. For iiiendsbip maketh indeed a üar day 
in tbe afiectiona, from atorm and tempests ; but it 
maketb daylight in the anderstanding, out of darknesa 
and confuaion of thoughts. Neither is this to be un- 
deratood only of tiuthfiil connsel, which a man receiv- 
eth from hia friend ; bnt before you come to tbat, 
certain it ia that vhosoerer hath his inind fraught witb 
many thoogbts, bis wits and understanding do clarify 
and break up, in tbe communicating and discoursing 
with anotber; he toaseth bis thonghts more easily ; he 
marahalletb tbem more orderly; he seeth huw they 
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look when they are tumed into words : finallj, he 
waxetb wiser thaii hioiself; and tliat more by an 
hour'a discourse than by a day's meditation. It was 
well Said by Themistocles to the king of Persia, That 
»jieech was like cloth of Arraa, opened and jmt abroad; 
wherdn/ the imagery doth appear in figitre; wkereas in 
thoiiylu» thuy He bat a» in pack». Ncithor is the second 
fruit of friendship, in opening the unders tan ding, re- 
strained only to such triends as are able to give a man 
counaol ; (they indecd are best;) but evcn without 
that, a man leameth of himsvlf, and bringeth liis own 
thoughts to light, and wbetteth liis wits as agoJnst a 
stouu, which itself cuts not. In a word, a man were 
better relate himself to a statua or pieture, tlian to 
sutfer bis thoughts to pass in sniother. 

Add now, to make this second fruit of frieudshtp 
coniiiltte, tbat other point which lieth more open and 
falletb witbin vulgär Observation ; which is faitlitül 
counsel from a friend. Heniclitus saith well in one of 
bis enigmas, Xhy light it ever the bett. And certain it 
is, that the light that a man receiveth by counsel from 
anotlier, is drier and purer than that which cometh 
from his own understanding and judgment ; which is 
ever infused and drenched in his affections and cus- 
toins. So as thero is as much dificrence betwecn the 
counsel that a friend givetb, and that a man giveth 
himself, as there is between the counsel of a friend and 
of a tlatterer. For there is no such flatterer aa is a 
man's seif; and there is no such remedy against flat- 
tery of a man's seif, as the liberty of a friend. Counsel 
is of two sorts : the one coneeming manners, tbe other 
conceming business. For the first, the best preserv- 
ative to keep tbe mind in health is the fidthlül admo- 
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sition of a iriend. The calling d a nian'a wlf to a 
Btrict account is b medicine, BOmetime, too piercing and 
coTTostve. Readiug good books of moralit^ is a little 
flat and dead. Oheen'ing oor fiiulto in otiben is some- 
timea improper fbr oor caae.' Bot the best receipt 
(best, I say, to work, and best to take) is tlie admo- 
nition of a friend. It is a stränge thing to befaold what 
gross errors and extreme absurdities manj (especially 
of the greater sort) do commit, for want of a friend to 
t^ll them of them ; to the great damage both of their 
&nie and fortime: fbr, as St James saith, they are 
as men that look tomeUme* into a fflau, and preaenäy 
forget tiär oam thape and /avour. As for basiness, a 
man may think, if he will, that two eyes see so more 
than one ; or that a gameater seeth always more than 
a looker-on ; or that a man in anger is as wise aa he 
that hath said over the four and twenty letters ; or 
that a musket may be shot off as well upon the arm 
as upon a rest ; and such other fond and high imagi- 
nations, to think himself all in all. But when all is 
done, the help of good counsel is that which setteth 
business streij^ht. And if any man think that he will 
take counsel, but it shall be by pieces; asking counsel 
in one business of one man, and in another business of 
another man ; it is well, (that is to say, better perliaps 
than if he asked none at all ; ) but he runneth two 
dangers : one, that he shall not be fiiithfully coun- 
selled ; for it is a rare thing, escept it be from a per- 
fect and entiro friend, to have counsel given, but such 
as shall be bowed and crooked to some ends which he 
hath that giveth it. The other, that he shall have 

'fclaain m aSU, U n juam m ^hcuIb, (Jiquaiidii, 
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counsel giveii, hurttül and unsafe, (thougfa with good 
meaning,) and mixed partly of imschief and partly of 
remcdy ; cven as if you would call a pliysician that 
IS thought goud for the eure of thü discase yuu com- 
plain of, but is unacquainted with your budy ; and 
thcrefore may put you in way for a present eure, but 
overthroweth your liealth in some othor kind ; and so 
eure tlie disi>ase and kill the patieiit. But a tnend 
that is wliolly ac(|uaiiitt.^ with a man's estatc will bc- 
ware, by furthering any present business, how lie daah- 
eth ujion otlicr inconvenience. And thert^fore rest not 
upon scattcred counscis ; they will rather diatract and 
misk-ad, than settle an<l dirt'Ct. 

After tliese two noble fruits of friendsliip, (pcace in 
the atfections, and Hupport of the judgmcnt,) fulloweth 
tlie last fruit ; whieh is like the pomogranate, liill of 
many kerneis ; I niean aid and bearing a jKirt in all 
actions and occasions. Ilere the best way to represent 
to life the manifüld use of friendship, is to cast and see 
huw many things there aru whieh a man cannot do 
hiinself ; and then it will appear that it was a sparinjr 
spcfch of the aneients, to say, tkat a friend i» another 
liimaelf; for that a friend is fiir more tlian hinisolf. 
Men have their time, and die many times in deslre of 
some things wliich they priiicipaily take to heart ; tlie 
be.stowiny of a child, the finishing of a work, or the 
Hko. If a man have a true friend, he may rest almintt 
securc tliat the care of tliose things will eontinue after 
him. So that a man hatli, as it were, two lives in his 
dcsires.' A man hath a body, and that body is eun- 
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fined to B plsce ; but vhere firiendship is, «11 officee of 
life Kre as it were gnmted to him «nd his depnty. Vor 
he may exercin diem by his &tend. Hov many 
things &re there which a man cannot, vith any &ce 
or comelineas, aay or do hinuelf ? A man can Bcarce 
allege hia own merita with modesty, much less extol 
them ; a man cannot lometimes brook to sapplicate or 
beg ; and a number of the Eke. But aU these tbings 
are gracelnl in a fiiend'e mouth, which are blnsbing in 
a man's own. So again, a man's penon bath man; 
proper relations which he cannot put off. A man 
cannot speak to bi« Bon bat as a &ther ; to bis wife 
but as a husband ; to bis enemy but npon terms : 
vbereas a friend mxy speak as ihe caae reqnires, and 
not as it sorteth with the person. Bnt to ennmerate 
these things were endlesa ; I bave given tbe ruie, 
witcrc a man cannot fitly play his own part ; if he 
have not a iriend, he may quit the stage. 



XXVIII. Of EXPBW8B. 

RiCHE3 are for spending, and spending &r bononr 
and good actions. Thereforc extraordinary expense 
must be limited ' by the worth of the occasion ; JV>r 
voluntary undoing may be as well for a man's cotintry 
aa for tho kingdom of heaven. But ordinary expense 
ought to be limited by a man's estate ; and govemed 
n-ith such regard, as it be within his compass ; and not 
subject to deceit and abuse of ser\'ants ; and ordercd to 
the Ix'st sliew, tliat the bills may be less than the esti- 
matluu abroad. Certainly, if a man will keep but of 
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even hand,' his ordinaiy expenses ought to be but to 
the half of his receipts ; and if he think to wai rieh, 
bat to the third part. It is no basencsa for the greatest 
to descend and look into tbeir own estat«. Some foi^ 
bcar it, not upon negügence alone, but doubting to 
bring theinselves into inelancboly, in respect they shal! 
find it broken. But wouuils cannot be cured witliout 
searcliing. He that cannot look into his own estatc at 
all, had. need both choose well those wbom he employ- 
etli, and change them often ; for new are more timor- 
ous and less subtle. He that can look into his estate 
but seldom, it bchoveth him to tum all to certmnties.^ 
A man had need, if he be plentiful in some kind of 
expense, to be as saving again in some other. As if he 
be plentifiil in diet, to be saving in apparel ; if he be 
plentiful in the hall, to be saving in the stable ; and the 
like. For he that is plentiful in expenses of all kinds 
will hardly be preserved from decay. In Clearing of a 
man's estate, he may aa well hurt liimself in being too 
sudden, as in letting it run on too long. For has^ 
aelling is commonly as disadvantageable as intcrest. 
Besides, he that clears at once will relapse ; for finding 
liimself out of strails, he will revert to his customs : 
but he that clearcth by degrees induceth a habit of 
frugality, and gaincth as well upon his mind as upon 
his estate. Certainly, who hath a State to repair, may 
not despise small things ; and commonly it ia less dis- 
honourable to abridge petty charges, than to stoop to 
petty gettings. A man ought warily to begin charges 
wliich once begun will continue : but in matters that 
retum not he may be more magnificent. 

1 giU dümmiliimemJmiiHKinaH suanm pati molU. 

■ ju> DDii^piitaliiiiii M^aeaU, in ctrlat riäitiu aiqat (tun nimphu vtritre. 
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XXIX. Op thb Tbifb GsBATHsaa or Eihodohb 

AXD ErATEB. 

The speecli o£ Themütocle« tiM Atbenisn, which 
wu haiurlit^ uid arrogant in taking so mnch to him- 
self,' had been a grave and wise Observation and ran- 
Hnre, applied at laige to otliera. Deaired at a feast 
to toacb a Inte, he eaid, Mt wtdd not fiddU, bat get he 
covld mtüu a »nuül totm a great äty. These worda 
(liolpen & little with a metaphor') may express two 
difiering" abilitka in those that deal in hnsmesB of 
estate. For if a trne snrrey be taken of coanseUora 
and Btatesmen, there may be fbnnd (thongh larely) 
those which can make a small stato great, and yet 
cannot fiddle ; as on the othw nde, there irill be fennd 
a great many that can fiddle very canningly,* but yet 
are so &r fi:om being able to make a amall State great, 
aa their ^ft lieth the other way ; to bring a great and 
äonrishing estate to ruin and decay. And, certainly 
those degenerate arts and shifts, whereby many conn- 
sellors and govemors gain both fevour with their 
masters and estimation with the vulgär, deaerve no 
better name tban fiddling ; being things rather pleaa- 
ing for the time, and gracefid to themselves only, tban 
tonding to the weal and advancement of the stat« 
which they serve. There are also (no doubt) coun- 
sellors and govemors which may be held sufBcient 
(negoHis pares), able to manage aflädra, and to keep 
them from precipiccs and manifest inconveniencea ; 

' bU ipii au/licnlum, indviU eerU/uä ei uiflaliim. 
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»hich neverthelt'SB are far from the abUity to raise 

inil amplify an eslate in power, meana, and fortune. 

iiit be ihe workmen what tbey may bo, k-t ua speak 

r ifie woi'k; tbnt is, the true Greatness of Kinydums 

1(1 Eätate«, and the means thereof. An argument üt 

IC ^reitt and mighty princes to have in their band ; 

I the end that neitber by over-ineasuring their tbrces, 

Öiey leeae themseives in vain enterprises ; nor on the 

|Ot}iur slde, by undervaluing tliem, they descend tu 

^i-fUl and puaillanimous coiuisuls. 

The greatness of an estate in bnlk and territory, 
^Ih Ikll under nieasure ; and the greatness of finances 
U)d revenew dath fall under conipntation. Tlie popu- 
latiun niay apjiear by mnsters ; and the number «nd 
^reatness of cities and towns by carda and maps. But 
yet tliere is not any ihing aniongst civil aflaira more 
subject to error, than the right valuation and true 
judgment conceming the power and fbrces of an 
itate, Tlie kiugdoni of heaven is coinpared, not to 
iny great kemel or nut, but to a gratn of mustard- 
•eed ; which is one of i)ie teast gralns, but hath in it 
a property and spirit hastüy to get np and spread. So 
are ihere stjites groat in territory, and yet not apt to 
enlarge or command ;' and some that have but a small 
iniension of stem, and yet apt to be the fonndations of 
'ent monarchies. 

Walled towns, stored arsetials and armories, goodly 
raccs of horse, clinriots of war, ele])bant8, ordnance, 
artillery, and the like ; all this is but a sheep in a lion'n 
skin, excejit the breed and dtsposition of the people be 
«tout and warlike. Nay, number (ilself) in ai'mies 
importeth not much, where the people is of weak 
■ loM'iu i mparaKthm. 
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courage ; for (as Virgil saith) It neuer troubles a wolf 
how many the sheep he, The aimy of the Persians in 
the plains of Arbela was such a vast sea of people. 
as it (lid somewhat astonish the Commanders in Alex- 
ander's army ; who came to him therefore, and wished 
him to set upon them by night ; but he answered^ 
He woidd not pilfer the victory. And the defeat was 
easy.^ When Tigranes the Armcnian, being encamped 
upon a hill with four hundrcd thousand men, discov- 
ered the army of the Romans, being not above fourteen 
thousand, marching towards him, he made himself 
merry with it, and said, Yonder men are too many f<n 
an ambas9age^ and too few for a fight, But before the 
sun set, he found them enow to give him the chasc 
with infinite slaughter. Many are the examples of the 
great odds between number and courage: so that a 
man may truly make a judgment, that the principal 
point of greatness in any State is to have a race of 
military men.^ Neither is money the sinews of wai 
(as it is trivially said,^) where the sinews of men's 
arms, in base and effeminate people, are failing. Foi 
Solon said well to Croesus (when in ostentation he 
sliewed him his gold, xSVr, if any othcr come that hath 
better iron than you^ he will be master of all thh gold, 
Therefore let any prince or State tln'nk soberly of his 
forces, except his militia of natives be of o;()()d and 
valiant soldiers. And let princes, on the otlier side, 
tliat have subjects of martial disposition, kiiow theii 
own strength ; unless tliey be otherwisc wanting untc 

1 Ka nutem etiam opiniont fuit facilior. 

2 Primo if/itur pro re certissimd et exploratistimA deccmatur et stntunfur. 
qimd Caput omnium qiuE ad mnynUudinem regni atU Status sjHctnvt, gU fn 
popultis ipsc sit stirpe 1 1 ingetno bellicosus. 

• Ätqut iUud mayis tritum quiim rerum^ quod nervi belli sint pecinwr. 
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lemselves. As für nierceDary forces (wliicli ia tlie 

elp in this case}, all exainptes sliow that whataoever 

täte or prince doth reat upoti ttiem, he may »pread /Us 

aiher«for a tiW, but he will m^w them suo-n a^er. 

The bleasing of Judafa aud Issachar will never meet; 

wAott the »ante, people or naüon ihould be both the Hon'» 

«help and tke a»» between burtiien» ; Deither will it be, 

that a people overlatd with tases should evur becoine 

valiant and martial. It is true that tases k'vied by 

^ seilt of the estate do abate men'a coui-age less : as 
lath beeil seen notably In the esciaes of the Low 
intries ; aud, in some degree, in the subsidies of 
England. For you must note that we speak now of 
' the heort and not of the purae. So that atthougli tlie 
same tribute and tax, luid by consent or by impoaing, 

IIk all oue to the |>urse, yet it works divei-sly upon the 
^ui-age. So that you may conclude, ikcU, no people 
tver-choTjfed wüh tribute ia fit for empire. 

Let States that aim at greatness, takc beed how their 
nobility and gentlemen do mulüply too fast. For that 
^lUaketh the common subject grow to be a ]jeasant and 
B swain, drivcn out of heart, and in efl'ect but the 
mtleman's labourer. Even aa you may see in cop- 
ice woods ; if you leave your sladdles^ too thick, you 
never have clean underwood,^ but shruhs and 
«. So in countries, if the gentlemen be too 
, the commons will be base ; and you will bring 
I to that, that not the huudred poll will be fit for 
I helniet ; especially as to the infeiitiy, which is the 
•VC of an army ; and so there wUl be great popu- 
ption and little strength. This which I speak of baih 
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beeo no »here better seen than by comparing of Eng- i 
land Utd J'nince ; wliereof Englanil, though fer less in ' 
territory and (M»piilation, hatli been (nevertheless) »n 
ovei^^natcli ; in regurd the middlo people of England I 
make good aoldiers, irhidi the peaMUt« of Fmu» do 
not. And herein the devioe of king Henry ihm 8er- 
enüi (wherecf I have spoken lurgeJy in the iäatarj cf 
bis liie) wu profound and admimbla; in oiakmg ftnns 
«nd hooses of hnabtndry of a itandard ; that Ja, mam- 
tained with mch a proportion of land nnto theoi, h 
may breed a salgect to Uro in convenient plenty and 
no Moüe coodition ; and to fceep the ploQ^ in tlie 
hands of ths ownen, and not m«e hireüngs.' And 
thns indeed yon ehall attain to VirgQ'a cbaracter whM 
he giy» to aocient Italy : 

Ten» poteni umii atqua üben ^hm : 

[A land poweriul in arms and in prodnctiven«ss of 
BoU.] Noither ia tbat state (which, for any thing I 
know, is almost peculi&r to England, and hardly to be 
found any where eise, except it be perhaps in Poland^ 
to be passed over ; I m«ui tbe State of free servant« 
and attendants npon noblemen and gentlemen ; whicfa 
are no ways inierior unto the yeomaniy for arms.' 
And tberefore out of all question, the splendonr and 
magnificence and great retinnes and hospitality of 
noblemen and gentlemen, received into costom, doth 
much conduce unto martial greatness. Whereas, con- 

' jMi hai«HU (eriim, eunigiif mt^ocrtm, affri «oAim oiiiuziiin, pä di». 
Irahi non pouit; eo fint vt ad cictum Sberiortm tafficial ; otjue ayn'mltura 
W, fu dbnmt /atrni /mtäi, am n/Um mnt-frurHarii, mm 
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riwise, Üie close and reserved living of noblemen 
l&d gentlemen causeth a peniiry of military tbrcea. 
ßy all means it is to he procurtMl, that tlie truok of 
iui;li»(lneKar'8 troe of monarchy be grcat cnoiigh to 
: t)ie liranches aad tlit; boughs ; tliat is, tliat the 
taturni siibjects of thu crown or state bear a safficient 
roportion to thu slrangur sabjecU that they govem.^ 
Hierefore all states tliat are liberal of natura lizalion 
i strangei-s are fit for empire.^ For to think 
Uiat an hamlful of pt-oplo can, witli the greatest conr- 
3 and policy in the worlil, embrare too large extont 
if dominioii, it maj bold for a time. but it will feil sud- 
lonly.' The Spartans were a nice people in point of 
[juturalization ;^ wherebv, while they kept their com- 
paas, they stood firm ; but when tbey did spread, and 
their boughs were beconien too great for their stem,' 
they becanie a windfall upon tbe sudilen. Never any 
State was in this püint so open to receive stranger» into 
their body as were the Romans. Therefore it sorted 
with thein acdinlingly ; for they grew to the greateal 
monarchj. Their inaniier was to grant naturalbatian 
(which they calied ju« cinitalig'), and to grant it in the 
_ bighest degree ; that is, not only_;W eommereii, jua eorb- 
Mi, ju» hcereilüatU ; but also jti» mffragix, and ju» 
And tliis not to singular persons alone. but 
ikewise to whols familiea ; yea to cities, and sometimes 
9 nations. Add to this their custom of plantaiion of 

it taßetat. 



* parä tt dfffiäln in eoiplandit aorii (M&Mt. 

' tt Inäm litm l iuiri •/nam at ttirpt Spartotionm fii 
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is aliolishi-cl, in groat«st part. by the Christian 

That which cometh iiearest to it, is to leave 

e arts clüefly to strangers (wliich for that purpose 

e the mon; casily to be recwved), and to cuntatn the 

Hfipal bulk of the vulgär »ativea witbin thrrae thi-ee 

i, — tillers of the ground ; free servants ; and 

icraflsmcn of strong and manly arts, as smitbs, 

ns, cai-penters, &c. : not reckoning professed sol- 

Bnt aho^e all, fnr empire and greatness, it importeth 
;, that a oation do profess arms as their principal 
nonour, study, and oecupation. For the things which 
we formerly have spokeu of are but hahilitations tow- 
ards arms ; and wbat is habilitation withunt intentjon 
md act ? ' ßomulns, after his death (as tliey report 
r feign), aent a present to the Komans, that above all 
ley shoiild int«nd anns ; and then they should prove 
) greatest empire of tlie world. The fabric of the 
täte of Sparta was wholly (thnngh not wisely) framed 
iDd comiiased to that »cope and end.' Tho Persians 
Hld Macedonians had it for a flash. The Gauls, Ger^ 
lans, Goths, Saxons, Normans, and others, had it for 
I tiro«. The Turkä havi- it at tliis day, though in 
■eat declination.^ Of Christian Europe, they that 
lave it are. in eiFect, only the Spanlards. But it ia so 
1 t/iat eviry man praßltth in Üiat Ke moat intencUth, 
it nuedelh not to lie atood lipon. It is oiiougli lo 

jumwi'n aiittm haiilifat, n non i'cJ ipn hummbilar Hl preduea^r In 
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poiut at it ; that nu nation which doth not dirocilj- pr» 
fess arms,' may look to havo greatness iäll iiilo ilirii 
moutlis. And on the otlier aidu, it is a moät o(?nam 
onu-]e of tiiiic, tliat those stat«» that conKiiiiv lun^: in 
tliiit |irofb9§ioii (as the Ronmna »ii<I Tnrka prtrHnpiH^ i 
havf drille) do wondere,' .*"'' 'hose t}iat havo [itik I 
iuNSfd arms but for an s ive uotwitlistamling 1 

commoidy attained that greainefts in th«t age wliich | 
maintiiiiied theni long aftiT, when their profiwsioji and ] 
exercise of arms hath growii tu lecay. 

Incident^ to this point is, foi st*te to hnve thnte ■ 
laws or custunis whicli may reacii orth unto thcm ju* i 
occ'asions (as may hv pretended) of war. For thcra 
is thatjusticü imprinted in the naturo of men. that they , 
cntcr not apon wars (whereof sü many ealaniilk-s da 
ensHe) hut upon simio. at the Icast specious, grounds 
and ijuarrfis. Tlu.' Titrk luitli at liaiid. fw raiise of 
war, the propagation of his law or sect ; a qaarrel that 
he may always command. The Romans, thongh tfa^ 
esteemed the extending the limits of their empire to he 
great honour to their generds when it was done, jet 
they never reated upon that alone to begin a war. Fint 
therefare, let nations that pretend to greatnese hare 
this ; that they be sensible of wronga, either apoQ bor^ 
derers, merchants, or politie minbters ; and that they 
sit not too long upon a provocation. Secondly, let 
them be prest^ and ready to give aids and succours to 
their confederates ; as it ever was with the Romans ; 
insomucb, as if the confederates had leagues defensive 
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witli ilivers other states, and, iiimn iiivasion offered, did 
imploro tlu'ir aids sevcralh',' yet tlie Romans would 
ever l>e the foremost, and leavc it to nunc otlicr to liave 
tlie lionimr. As for the wars wlilch were anciently 
made oii the 1>ehalf of a kind of party, or tndt con- 
forinity of estatc,' I do not »eo liow thcy may l» well 
jiistified : an wlien the Romain mado a war for the 
libtrrty of Gnecia ; or when the Lacedivmonians and 
AthenianK innile war» to set up or pull down denioc- 
nifk-s and uligarchies ; or wlien wars werc made hy 
fortigners, inidcr the pivtence of justice or pnttcction, 
to di-liver the suhjocts of others fi'<im t>Tiinny and 
opprttssion ; and the like. Let it sufGcc, that no ontate 
exiKft t« be great, that is not awake upon any jiist 
ocvasion of arminj;. 

No body can be hcalthful without exerciNC, neitlier 
natural boiiy nor politic ; and ccrtainly to a kin^lotn 
or cstate, a just and honourable war is the truo excr- 
cm: A civil war indct-d is like the heat of a fever ; 
but a forcifjn war is like tlie licat of exercise, and se^^■- 
ctli to kee]) the bmly in healtli ; tbr in a slothfiil |>L>a('e, 
both coura^ffs will offüininate and matinors ciimipt. 
But howÄoever it be for liappiness. without all ipies- 
tion, fiir greatiiess it niiiketh, to be still for the most 
jHjrt in ann.s ; and tliu slit'iifith of a vetcraii army 
(tboiiirh it be a cliarfp-able busiiiess) always on foot, is 
that whicl) comnionly {pveth the law, or at lesist the 
reputation, ani<m<;;.st all nvigliboiir states;^ as inay well 
bc seen in SjKiin, whieh hatli 1]a<l, in one piu^ or otlier, 

1 w./5.rt< .-«/.(»/««/«frr.rfi,«, ft,lriiim Fl.« aU!$fmhu rff/-n«™n. inUr- 
tahrrl, hi^lilit impmdo faebt lutt, algur illt n plurimit m/ftllfU ptitrtl. 

tpnyilir tlalMum ernif'-rmil'iltm ipmuihm uM <wrrB)iiuitt/«i(iii>i fnritam. 

* at tbtlui tiBeai qmiti aMlriam rtm» iiUtr nciiut, aal latltia planmiim 
€xiiliiaHli-mü ad uMina imi/trnl. 
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' by ihe Space 



B TCtcran army almost continually, 
of flix sc<:>re yean. 

To be tnaster of the sea is an abndgmcnt of 
archy. Cicero, writmg to Atticus of Pompey his prep- 
aration against CiOsar, saitli, Ci^imliwm Pompeii plane 
TJuitniatodeum ext; putat enim, qiii niari potitur, eum 
rerum potiri ; [Pom])ey is going upon the policy of 
TbemistocIeB ; thiiiking that he whn commands the 
aea commands all.] And, without doubt, I'ompcy had 
tVKd out CH»ar, if upon vitin confidence he had not 
left that way. We see tlie great «jffects of battles by 
sea. The battle of Actium decided the empire of the 
World. The battle of Lepanto arrestod tlie greatness 
of tho Turk. There be many examples where sea- 
fightü have been Unat to the war ; but tbis is when 
princca or states have set up their rest upon the battles. 
But tbus much is certain, thut he that commands tlie 
sea ia at great liberty, and may take as much and as 
little of the war aa he will. Wliereas those that be 
Btrongest by land are many limes nevertheless in great 
atraits. Surely, at thia day, with ua of Europe, the 
vantage of strength at sea (whJch is one of llie prin- 
cipa! dowries of tbis kingdom of Great Brilain) ia 
great ; ' both because moat of the kingdoma of Em'ope 
are not merely iiiland, but girt with tbc sea most part 
of their compasa ; and because the we^ilth of both In- 
diea accms in great part but an acceasary to tho com- 
mand of the seas. 

Tho wars of latter ages seem to be raade in the dark, 
in respect of the glory and bonour which reflected 
upon men trom the wars in ancient time. There be 
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, for martial enconragmieiit, some degrees and 
Brdera of chlvalry ; which nevertlielesa are conferred 
roiniscuousl}' upon »oldicrs aiid no soldiers ; and some 
membrance perhapa upon the scutcheon ; and some 
jspitals tbr maimed soldiers ; and such like thinga. 
But in ancient tinies, the trophies erected upou the 
^ace of the victory ; the ftineral laudatives aud monu- 
nents for those that died in the wäre ; the crowns and 
garlands pereonal ; ' the style of Emperor, wbich the 
great kings of the world after borrowfd ; the tiiumphs 
of the generals upon their retum ; the great donatives 
and largesses upon thu disbanding of ihe armies ; w^re 
things able to inflame all men's courages.' But above 
all, that of the Triumph, amongst the Romans, was 
t pageants or gaudery, but one of the wisest and 
noblost institutions that ever was. For it contained 
I thinga : honour to the general ; riches to the 
isury out of the spoils ; and donatives to the anny. 
But tliat honour perliaps were not fit for mouarcliies ; 
Ftecept it be in the person of the monart-h liiniself, or 
; as it came to pass in the times of the Roman 
emperors, who did Impi-opriale the actual triumphs to 
themaelves and their sons, for such wara as they did 
ichieve in person ; and left only. for wars acbieved by 
wbjects, some triumphal garments and ensigns to the 
[eneral. 
To condude: no man can by care takiTiij (as llie 
ripture saith) add a cubk to hi» gtature, in tliis tittle 
bodel of a man 's body ; but in the great irame of 
■ingdoms and commonwealths, tt is in the power of 



vngliciatU iffiurulot tiAdprt, «< 




princei or eetatei to idd ui^tiide md groitneB !• 
thdr kingdonu ; for hy mtro dne in g lodi imliiMiiii« 
conadtuüoiu, utd cnttonu, u m hkTe now tpoc h ad, 
they ma.j bow gmtneas to thrir poitt rity md ■■eti 
aioD. But Uteee thinga txe eoaammij not ahaerTad, 
bat left to take thor chuioe. 



XXX. Or RsoiHKKT or Hxaltb. 

These is a wiBdom in this beyond die mlei «f T^J- 
üc : a man's own Observation, what he findi good of^ 
and «hat he finds hurt of, is the best {Ayne to fm- 
serve health. But it ia a safer condnrioti to m.j, SU/t 
agreeth tut toeU with me, titer^fan Imü not «mtinuu it; 
than this, Ifind no offenee of tMt, thfrffore Imojf mm 
it. For strengtii of natura in yonth passeth over 
Dianj escesses, which are owing a man tili bis age. 
Discem of tbe Coming on of years, and tbink not to do • 
the same things still ; fitr age will not be deßed. B©- 
waro of Budden cliango in any great point of diet, and 
if necessity inforce it, fit the rest to it. For it ia a 
secret botb in nature and State, that it is safer to 
changc many tbings than one.' Examine thy cnstoms 
of diet, sleep, excrcise, apparel,' and the like ; and tiy, 
in any thing thou slialt judge hurtfui, to disconlinne it 
by little and little ; but so, as if thoti dost find any in- 
convenience by the cliange, tliou come back to it again : 
for it i» hard to distinguit>h that which is gcnerally held 
good and wbolesome,' from that which is good particit- 
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I larly, and fit for thine ow-n body. To be free-miu<led 

I and cbeerfully disgioscd aX hours of moat and of eleep 

and of exerdse, is one of ihe best precq)ts nf long 

f lasting. As for the passiuns and studies of the mind ; 

Lavoid envy ; anxious fenrs; anger frt'tting inwards;' 

J«nbtle and knotty inquisitions ; joys and esliilarations 

excess ; sadness not coiurounicattd. Entertain 

l hupes ; mirth rather tlian joy ; vnriety of dfliu;bts, 

rather than surieit of üwm ; womler and adniiration, 

and therffore novelties ; studies tliat fill the mind nith 

splendid and lUustrious okjects, aa liütorics, läbles, and 

I conltmplations of nature, D' yoo fly physic in health 

I altogctlier, it will bc too stränge for your body when 

you shall need it. If you nitil<c it um» ^oiiliar, it will 

work no extraordiiiary effect when sickness cometli. I 

commend rather some diet for certain seasons, tliiin 

lrec]uent use of pliysic, except it be grown into a eua- 

I tum. For tbose diets alter the body more, atid trouble 

I it IcsB. Dcspisc no new accident in youi' body, but 

[ Bsk opinion ' of it. In sickness, respect health prin- 

I cipally ; and in health, actioa.* For those that put 

their bodies to eudure in hc'alth, may in most sicknesscs, 

which are not very sliarp, be cnred only with diet and 

I tendering. Celaus could never liave spoken it as a 

I physician, had he not been a wise man withal, when he 

l givelh it for une of the great preeepta of health and 

I Insting, that a man do vary and interrhange contraries, 

l.biit with an inclination to the more benign estreme : 

l<tW fasüng and füll eatiiig, but rather füll vatitig; 

Bvatohing and aleep. but rather sieep ; «tting and cxor- 
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OBe, bat nther ezerctn ; and the like. So iImO natan 
be cheriihed, and yet tauget muteriM.* PIqrwMM 
ue Bome of them so plearing md euuliaiiiafale to As 
hnmonr of the patient, as the^ pnM not Üw tme ob« 
of the düe&Be ; uid some other ue so ngaüar in pco- 
c«editig according to art fbr the cUseue, u tfaey rapeet 
Bot snfficientlj the conditioii of the patienL Ttike ma 
of a middle temper ; or if it may not be finmd in ome 
man, combine two of either Bort ; and finget not to 
call as well the best acquainted vidi yoor bodj, u dw 
best r^ated of &r bis &cQlty. 



XXXI. Of Suspiciov. 

SuePiciONB amongst thoiigfats are like bata amongrt 
birds, they ever fly by twilight. Certünly they are to 
be repressed, or at tlie leaat well goarded : fi}r tbey 
cloud the mind ; they leese fnends ; and they check 
with buBmess, whereby business cannot go on cnirently 
and constantty. They dispose kings to tyranny, hu»- 
bands to jealousy, wise men to bresolution and melan- 
choly. They are defects, not in the beart, bat in the 
brain ; for they take place in the stoutest natares ; as 
in the ezample of Henry the Seventh of England. 
There was not a more saspicious man, nor a more 
stotit. And in such a composition tbey do small hart. 
For commonly tbey are not admitted, but witb exami- 
nation, whether they be likcly or no ? But in learful 
natures they gain groand too fiist. There b nothing 
nmkcs a man suspect muoh, more than to know litUe ; 
and therefore men should remedy Buspicion by procur- 
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ing to know more, and not to keep their sospicions in 
BmotlierJ What would men have? Do they think 
those they employ and deal with are saints ? Do they 
not think they will have their own ends, and be troer 
to tliemttelves than to them ? Therefore there ia no 
hctter way to moderate suspicions, than to account 
lipon such snspic-ions as tmc and yet to bridle them m 
falsc.' For so far a man ooght to make use of suspi- 
cions, as to provide, as if that should be tnie that he 
suspects, yet it may do him no hnrt. Suspicions that 
the mind of itscif gatliers are bnt bnzzes ; hut suspi- 
cions that are artiticially nouriahed, and pnt tnto mcn's 
beads by the fcilea and whisperinga of othcrs, have 
stings. Certainiy, the best mean to clear the way in 
this same wood of suspicions, is frankly to communi- 
cate them with the party that he suspects ; for thereby 
he shall be sure to know more of the truth of tbem 
than he did before ; and withal shall make that party 
more circumspect not to give fiirther cause of snspicion. 
But this would not be done to men of base natures ; 
for they, if they find tliemselves once suspected, will 
never be tnie. The Italiaii saya, Sogpetto licentiafede; 
as if suspicion did ^ve a passport to fitith ; but it ought 
rathcr to kindle it to discharge itscif. 



XXXII. Of DiscotiBSE. 

SoME in their discourse desire rather commendation 
of wit, in being able to hold all argumenta, than of 

I Hl qmi inguiiiliontiii Mrgtat. Fviu «wn tl Umririt atmttir m^tcÜMf i. 
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jadgment, in discerning «hat is tnu ; m if ft wen a 
foiae to know irhat mi^t be said, and not what 
shoiild be tboo^t Some have oertain coDunon places 
■nd themes wherein thej are good, and want T iriety ; * 
which kind of porer^ is for the inoat pait tedioca, and 
when it is once percdved, ridicnloos. The hononp* 
ablest part of talk is to give the occaBäon ; and again to 
moderate and pass to axaewhat eise ; ibr theu a man 
leads tbe dance. It is good, in disconne and apeech of 
conversatioD, to vary and intenningle speech of the 
present occasion with aignments, tales witb reoBons, 
asking of qaesdone with telling of opinions, and jeat 
witli eamest : for it is a doli thing to tire, and, aa we 
say now, to jade, any thing too &r.* Am fer jest, 
tfaere be certain things which onght to be privüeged 
from it ; namely, religion, matters of State, great per- 
sons, any maii's present business of importance, and 
any case tliat deserveth pity. Yet there be some that 
thiiik their wits have beeil asleep, except they dart out 
somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick. That is a 
veiii which would be bridled ; 

Parce, paer, aÜDiulia, et fbrtiua utere lorii. 

And generally, men ought to find the difference be- 
tween saltncss and bittemess. Certaiuly, he that hath 
a satirical vein, us hc maketh othcrs afraid üf his wit, 
so he had need b« airald of others' memory. He that 
qtiestioncth mucli, shall leam much, and content mucb ; 
l>ut especially if he apply his questions to the skill of 
the persona whom he asketh ; for he ahall give them 
occasion to please themselves in speaking, and himself 



t eljattidium paril, in nfifw Mulgtrlo diutivt kann. 
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sliiill coiitinually gather knowlcdge. But let his ques- 
tiuiis not be troublesome ; für tliat is fit for a posur.^ 
AnrI let liim be sure to have otlicr tnen tlicir tunis to 
spi'ak.' Nay, if there be uny that woald reigii and 
takc up all tho timc, let bim find mcaiis to take tliem 
oW, and tu brin^r otbcnt on ; as musieiaus use to do 
witb tliose that dance too long galliards. If you dis- 
semble sometimes your knowlcdge of that you are 
thouglit to know, you aliall be thought another time to 
know that you know not Speech of a man's seif 
ought to be Roldoin, and well chosen. I knew one was 
wont to say in scom, Ile mu8t nefds be a wise man, he 
»peiiks so mueh of himself: and there is but oue case 
wlicrein a man inay cominend liinuself witb good grace ; 
anJ tliat in in commcnding virtue in another ; espe- 
cially if it be such a virtue whereunto himscif pretend- 
eth. Speech of touch towarda others* shouki be apar- 
iiigly used ; for discourse ought to lie as a field, without 
Coming lionio to any man.* I knew two nohlomeu, of 
tlie weat jmrt of England, whoreof the one was given 
to scofF, biit kept ever royal chcer in bis lioiise ; tlie 
other would ask of tliose that liad been at the other's 
table, Teil tridi/, wo« there never a ßoirt. or dry bViw 
given? To which tlie guest woald answer. Such and 
aiicli a Üäng p<ased. The lonl would say, ItJmiykt he 
would mar a good diuner.^ Discretion of apeech Js 

* HtVim qui ttmoBÜ /amÜinrii iUgnilattm lueri cupit, nBU äta loptaKÜ 

( alkt pUHgent tl veXcatti. 

* iatt'tr campi apttfi in '/uo iptttari U*:ti, mm riig rt^a qua dedueit t^HniHii, 
(> IriinKUtion in whicb it Keina to me thit tlis pnint ol* tha origituil v< 
psTttrmiHcd; the"Tiare^" introdudBg an ideaili«» to tba niuc, u 1 

t nt iJIe, ulpolt alttrüa mmha, kUU Kteiam mm frtmduim bäum mtltV 
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more than eloquence ; and to speak agreeably to him 
witli whum we deal, is more than to speak in good 
words or in good order. A good contiiiued speecL, 

without a good Speech of interloeution, shews slow- 
ness ; and a good rcply or second spcech, without a 
good settJed speech, sheweth shallownesa and weakness. 
As we See in beasts, that tliose that are weakcst in the 
course, are yet iiimblest in the turn ; as it is betwixt 
the greyhound and the hare. To use too many cir- 
cumstances ere oni- conie to the matter, is weariaome ; 
to use none at all, is blunt. 



XXXIII. Of Plantations.^ 

Plantations are ainnngst ancient, primitive, and 
lieroical works.^ When the world was young it begat 
more chÜdren ; but now it is old it begets fewer : for I 
may justly account new plantations to be the children 
of fonner kingdoms. I like a plantation in a pure soil ; 
that is, where people are not displanted to the end to 
plant in others. For eise it is rather an extirpation 
than a plantation. Planting of coantries is üke plant- 
ing of Woods ; Ibr you must make account to leese 
almost twenty years profit, and expect your recom- 
pense in the end.^ For the principal thing that lutth 
been the destruction of most plantations, hath been the 
basB and basty drawing of profit in the first years. It 
ia true, speedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as 



I 
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may stand with the good of the plaiitation, but no fur- 
ther. It 13 a shamefui and uiiblessed thing to take the 
scam of iH-'opIe, and wicked condemned men, to l>e the 
people with whom you plant ; and not only 90, but it 
spoilcth the plantation ; for they will ever live like 
rognes, and not fall to wurk, but be lazy, and do mis- 
chief, and spend victuiils, and he quickly weary, and 
then certify over to their country to the discredit of the 
plantation. The people wherewith you plant ougfat to 
be gardeners, ploughnien, labourers, smiths, carpenters, 
joiiiers, fishermcn, fowlers, with Bome few apothecaries, 
surgeons, cooks, and bakers,' In a country of planta- 
tion,* first look about what kind of victual ' the countiy 
yield-s of itself to liand ; as chestnuts, walnuts, pine- 
apples, olives, dates, plums, ehernes, wild honey, and 
the like ; and make uac of them. Theo consider what 
Tictual or csculcnt things there are, which grow speed- 
ily, and within the year ; as parsnips, carrots, tumips, 
onions, radish,* artichokes of Hienisalem, maize, and 
the like, For wheat,* barley, and oats, they ask too 
muoh labour ; but with pease und beans you may be- 
gin, both because they ask lesa laboiir, and because 
they serve for meat as well as for bread. And of rice 
likewise cometh a great increase, and it is a kind of 
mcat. Above all, there ouglit to be brouglit störe of 
biscuit, oat-meal, flour, meai, and the like, in tlie begin- 
ning, tili bread may be liad. For bcasts, or birds, take 
chiefiy such as are least subjeet to diseases, and mnl- 
tiply &steät ; as swine, goats, cocks, hens, tarkeys, 

' Tbe iTBTulatioD idil>, 1 

* /■ regione ubiplnutnrt 

* jnorf gtmu actik»loitim i( poevUnloniiii. 

* Tba tnuUtion kdda, nHiai« 

* Tlw tmubtion addn, ilSquai 
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geese, honse-doves,^ and the like. The victiial in 
tationa ought to be exjtended almost as in a besieged 
town ; that is, with CPrtain allowance. And let the 
main part of the ground employed to gardens or com, 
be to a common stock ; and to be laid in, and atored 
up, and then delivered out in proportion ; besides some 
sjMita of ground that any particiliar person will manure 
for bis own private. Consider likewiso what commodi- 
tica the soll wher<^ the plantation is doth naturally yield, 
that tbey may aome way help to defray the charge of 
the plantation, (so it be not, as was ssüd, to the un- 
timely prejadice of the main business,) as it hath fared 
with tobacco in Virginia." Wood commonly aboond- 
eth but too much ; ^ and therefore timber is fit to be 
one. If tbere be iron orc,* and streams whereiipon to 
set the mills, iron is a brave commodity wbere wood 
aboundetb. Making of bay-salt,' if the climate be 
proper for it, would be put in cxperience. Growing 
slk likcwise, if any be, is a likely commodity. Pitch 
and tar, where störe of firs and pines are, will not tail. 
So drugs and sweet woods, where they are, cannot 
but yield great profit. Sosp-asbes likewise, and other 
things that may be thougbt of. But moil not too much 
ander ground ; for the hope of mincs is very uncertain, 
and useth to make the planters lazy in other things.^ 

> Tbe tmulMion adda, rabbili: cuntCH^ 

1 Hl txporlalio «nun » loca vbi marim» in prtüo mnt suntpUa Uml ; ut 
iiweenif i'n NicotiaHo i^md Virgin 
tha marlu of pBrenlhuis, vhich i 
being amblKUous «ilhoat tbgm. 

• The words " but too much," ■ 
^ Spelt «rc m (ha original ; aa tha BUn« word i? in onc 

■cript of the Hisloiy of Henrr VII, Tbe tranalatioa bi 

• 8a£i lu'jfft co^tdiDper vigortia mlit. 
m JtxKms nt confidtit mmium, prtnerfim a prvtciiAe,' Fodinte 
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For government, let it be in the hands of ooe, asüstcd 
witli some counsel ; and let tliem have commission 
to exurcise martial lawa, with Bome liinitation. And 
abovu all, let men nutke tbat profit of beiiig in the 
wildemess, as they have God always, and liia Service, 
bufuro their eyes. Let not tlie goveniment of the 
pkntation dei>end upon too maiiy counsellors and un- 
dertakers in the country that planteth, but upon a tem- 
perate number ; ' and let tbose be ratlier noblemcn and 
gentlemen, than nierchants ; for they look ever to the 
present gain. Let there be freedonis from custom, til] 
the plantation bc of strength ; and not only freedom 
from custom, but freedoin to carry their commudities 
where they inay niake their best of them, escept there 
bc some siiecial cause of cantion. Cram not in people, 
by sending too fuät Company aSter Company ; but rather 
harken liow they waste, and send supplies proportion- 
ably ; but so as tlie number may live weil in the plan- 
tation, and not by surclmrge be in penury. It hath 
been a great endanguring to the health of some pknta- 
ti<ms, tliat they liave biiilt along the sea and rivers, in 
marish and unwholesonic grounds. Therefore, thuugh 
you bejpn there, to avoid carriage and other like üis- 
commoditlcs, yet build still rather upwards from the 
Btreams, than along. It concemetli likewise the hc^lth 
of the j>luiitation tliat they have good störe of Salt with 
thein, that they may use it in their victuals, when it 
shall hu nccessary.* If you plant where aavages are, 

J*uWteet tunt tt tan^ttinmr, et qn pulchM IncUaila, cokmot r edih a U circa alLi 

1 Rurna, Cotmia a numtretiure oxialia ItttliSgo n regiau miUrt ailoilia 
rttitienle} mntpendtiüt ttec ob cnntriöntiontt txigtuu nHMtuiSm nimia mfr- 
jicMur ; ud tä MiaienH torum qai eatoniam proctutail cf ordmamt aioAratia. 

1 jao dH, Jim nrwiiufa eiipiilridoi alil»r jqMyhhircw, emiiaiilw. 
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do not onlj entertun them with tzifles and gin^eB ; 
bot ose tliein jostl^ and gnätnulj, with snfficient 
guard nerertlifllesB ; and do not vin ihor &ToaT hy 
belpmg them to invade thrar enemiea, bnt fiir their de- 
' fence it is not amiss ; and send oft of them aver to the 
conntiy that plants, that thej may see a better con- 
ditkm than tlieir own, and commend it when ütty re- 
tam. When the plantation grows to strength, then it 
ii time to plant with women as Trell as witb men ; that 
the plantation may spread into generatioiu,^ and not be 
ever pieced from wiÄout. It in the sinfulleAt thing in 
tlie vrorld to ibisake or destitnte a plantatdcm *mce in 
forwardnees ; fbr besides the dishononr, it is the gnilti- 
ness of blood of many commiserable persons.* 



XXXIV. Of Riches. 

I CANNOT call Kiches better than the baggage of 
virtue. The Roman word ia better, impedimenta, 
For as the baggage is to an army, so is riches to vir- 
tne. It cannot be spared nor left behind, bnt it hin- 
dereth the march ; ' yea and the eare of it sometimes 
loseth or distnrbetb the victory. Of grcat riches there 
is no real nse, except it be in the distribiition ; the rest 
is but conceit. So saith Salomon, Where much i», there 
are many to etmwume it; and wkat hath the ovmer biit 
the sight of it tnth hia eye«? The personal fruition in 
any man cannot reach to feel grcat riches : * there is 

' K Kit pnpagttm: 

^ itU aüjid ttl quam proStia ntra, fnfimoqin tangiänit amplwinm komU 
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a cuatody of them ; or a power of dole and dcmative 
of them ; or a fämG of them ; but no solid uae tu the 
owncr. Do you not see what feigned prici» are set 
upon little sloncs and rarities ? and what works of 
ostcintation are undcrtakcn, because there might seem 
to be aome use of gn-at richcs? But then you will 
aay, they may be of uso to buy men out of dangen 
or troubles. As Salomun saith, Riche» are as a strony 
hold, in the imaijination of the rieh man. But tliis is 
excellently expressed,' tliut it ü in Imagination, and 
not always in &ct. Für certainly great richea liave 
Sold more men tlmn they have bought out. Seck 
not proud riches, but such as thou mayest get justly, 
U3e soberly, distribute cheerftilly, and leave eontent- 
edly. Yet have iio abstmct nor friarly' contempt of 
them. But distinguish, as Cicero saith well of Kabirius 
Posthumus, In utiidio rti amplificandcB appariAat, nirn 
aearitlte prmdiim, gud inntniiiientum fxmitati quatri; [In 
seckiiig to increase his cstate it was apparent that he 
souglit not a prey for avarice to feed on, but an Instru- 
ment for goodnoss to work vtith.] Hearken also to 
Salomon, and bcware of hasty gathering uf riclios ; 
Qiii fentinat ad divitia», nun erit inton» : [He thiit 
maketh haste to be rieh shall not be innocent.] The 
poet» feign, that when Plutus (which is Richcs) is seilt 
trom Jupiter, he limps and goes slowly ; but when he 
is sent from Pluto, he runs and is swiil of foot. Mean- 
ing that riches gotten by good means and just labour 
pace slowly ; but when they come by the death of 
othens (aa by tlie course of inheritance, testaments, 
and the üke), they come tumbling upon a man. Bat 

iMdamlt Saiimim, 

* vMor nonwili alicigmi OKI a nndb oiifracft'. 
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it numglit be ^^lied likewise to Pluto, tiking hiin fer 
Üio devil. For when ridies oome from tlie devil fa» 
hj fnnd uid oppreaüon and unjuit meaiu), they come 
Qpon speed. Tb« irays to «nrich are many, and moat 
of them fbnl. Paniinony U one of the bot, and yet 
u not innocent; for it witihholdetli men firom works 
of liberality and chority. The improrement of the 
ground ü the moet natnral obtaining of richea ; for it 
ts onr great mother's bleaaing, the eartli'B ; bat it ia 
alow. And yet whera men of great vealtb do atoop to 
hosbandry, it multiplieth riches exceedingly. I knew 
a noblemon in England, that had the graatest andite of 
any man in my time ; a great gnäer, a great dieep- 
master, a great tirober man,' a great coltier, a great 
com-master, a great lead-man, and so of iron, and a 
number of the like points of husbandry. So as the 
earth fleemed a sea to him, in respect of the perpetual 
importation. It was truly observed by one, that him- 
self came very hardly to a little riches, and very easily 
to great riches. For when a man's stock is come to 
that, that he can expect the prinie of markets, and 
overcome those bargains which for their greatness are 
few men'a money, and be partner in the industries of 
younger men,^ he cannot but iiicrease mainiy. The 
{lains of ordinaiy tradcs and vocations arc honest ; and 
fiirthered by two thinga chiefly : hy diligenco, and by a 
good name for good and fair dcaling. But the gains 
of bargains' are of a more doubtfui nature ; when 
men shall wait upon othcrs' necossity, broke by ser- 
vants and Instruments to draw them on,* put off" others 

1 diret 9i/ivit Utm caditU gunin gmmhoribia. 

' tliim in hioräml •Jionim pnrlidpiirt jui mimu prcaml obaTidant, 

' fecrn tx loHlraclitut mnjoribat, 

• urrm cl ninutnu alirKOt in daninam domnanua corrvmpal. 
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cunningly that would be better chapmen, and the like 
practiccs, wliich are crafty and naught.* As for tfae 
chopi>inf; of bargaliis, wlien a man biiys not to hold 
but to seil over again, that cominonly grindeth double, 
botb upon the seller and upon the buyer. Sharings 
do greativ cnrich, if the hands be well chosen that 
are trusted. Usuiy ia the oertaincst meana of gain, 
though one of tlie worst ; sa that whereby a man doth 
cat bis bread tn ntdore vult&a alieni; [in the swent of 
anotlier man's face ;] and besides, doth plou^h ii{>on 
Suiidays. But yet certain though it he, it hatli flaws ; 
for tliat the scriveners and brokers do valuc unsoiind 
mcn ' to serve their own tum. The fortune in being 
the tirst in an invention or in a privüege, doth cause 
sonictimes a wonderAil ovcrgrowth in riclies ; as it was 
with tlie first sugar man in the Canaries. Therefure 
if a man can play the tnie logician, to have a^ m'cII 
judgment as invention. he may do great matters ; 
espocially if the times be fit. He that restctli upon 
gains certain, ahall hardly grow to great richos ; and 
he that puts all upon advcntures, doth oftentimes brc'ak 
and come to poverty : ' it ia good therefore to pnard 
advcntures^ with certainties, that may uphold l<i*s<.'S. 
Monopolies, and cocniption of wares ßjr re-salc, wlicro 
tbey are not restrained, are great mcans to cnricli ; 
especially if the party have intelligenco what tliiiign 
are like to come into rcquest, and so störe himself 
betörehand. Richcs gölten by service, though it be 
of the best rise,* yet when they are gotten by flulteiy, 
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feeding htimonra, and otlier servüe conditions, they 
may be placcd amongst ihe worst. As for fishing for 
testameiits and executortihips (os Taoitus saith of Sen- 
eca, testamenta et orbo» tamquam. inda^ne oapi,') it 
is yet worse ; by how much men submit themselvcs 
to meaner peraons than in service. Believe not mucb 
thoni tliat seem to dcspise riches ; for tliey despise 
theni tliat despair of them ; and none worae when 
they come to them.' Be not penny-wise ; riches have 
wings, and sometimes thoy fly away of themselves, 
sometinies they mast be set flying to bring in niore. 
Men leave their riches either to their kindred, or to 
thc public;* and moderate portions prosper bejst in 
both. A great state left to an heir, is as a Iure to all 
the birds of prey round aboot to seize on him, if he 
be not the bett^r stabüshed in years and judgment. 
Likewise glorious gift« .and ibundations are üke gacri- 
fice» without »alt; and but the jiainted sepulchres of 
alms, which soon will putrefy and corrupt tnwardly. 
Tlierefore measure not thine advancemcnts by qnan- 
tity, but &ame them by measure : ^ and düfer not 
charitles tili death ; for, certainly, if a man weigh it 
rightlv, he that doth so is rather liberal of another 
juan's ihnn of his own. 

' nfju« inrnnu Biguatn Ititaciortt, u&i fndJDienf iStaeere. 

3 attt UMvipuhiica^ aut Hbirit^ cogmadt^ tt ornicu, 

> ihna lua magnitudinc ne mttiarit, led DommodUali ; ttad dtbitam nxnnt- 
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XXXV. Op Prophecieb.* 
I MEAN not to Bpenk of divine prophccies ; nor of 
heathen oracles ; nor of natural predictions ; but oiily 
of prophecies that have been of certain memory, and 
from hidden causcs. Saitli the Pythonissa to Saul, 
Ib-momv) thou attd thy aon »hall be with me. Hoiner 
hath these veraes : 

At domiu £nF> cundii domiDabitur orii, 



[The house of JEniuLs shall n'ijrn in all landa, and hia 
children'a children, and tliL-Ir gi-nerationn.] A pro- 
phecy, as it seoms, of Ihe Roman cmpire. Scnct« the 
tragedian hath thcsc vcrsi-s : 

Veuient ouni» 

S«rll]a Mrin, <|uil>ui> f><:i-iuiu« 
Tinculk nnim lax«!, tt int^ima 
Pitot Trl1u^ Ti[>h,v»|iK luivus 
"DttegU orbn>; dh nit Icnr» 
Ultima Thule: 

[There shall comc a timc wlion tlie hands of ort-an 
shall be looscned, nnd thc vast earth sliall T)e Iiiid 
open; another Tiphys shall disohise new worMs, and 
lands shall be acen bt'yond Thulo : ] a projitiff y of tlie 
discovery of America. The daiiglittT »f Polyci-jtes 
dreamed that Jupiter batlied Irt fathcr, and ApoUu 
anointed him ; and it camc to poss that lie was rru< i- 
ficd in an open j)laeo, where the sim made liii budy 
mn with sweat, and the rain washed it. Philip of 
Maccdon dreamod Iie sealed up his wife's belly ; 
wlioreby he did expound it, that his wife shonld he 
barren ; bat Anstander the soothsayer told him his 
> Then it do Latin (nualalion of thia Euay. 
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wife vfftB witK child, because mea do not use to seal 
vessels tbat are empty. Ä phantasm that appeared 
to M. Brutus in hia tent, sald tu Mm, PMliypi» iterum 
me videbis : [Thou sliall see me again at PhilippL] 
Tiberius said to Galba, Ta quvqiie, Qaiha, dei/ustaMs 
imyerium : [Tboii likewise sball taatc of empire.] In 
Vespuaian's time, tbere weiit a prophecy in the East, 
tbat tbose that sliould füiiie turtb of Judea should reign 
over tlie world : which tbougb it may be was meant 
of our Savioiir, yet Tacitus expouiida it of Vespasian. 
Domitian dreami'd, tbe night bcfure he was slain, that 
a goldeil licad was growing out of the nape of bis 
nec'k : aud indeed the succession that fuUowed him, 
for many yeare, made golden times. Henry the Sisth 
of England said of Henry tbe Seventh, when be was 
a lad, and gave him wat«r, TMs ü the lad that »hall 
eiijoy the croum for which we atrive. When I was in 
France, I beard from one Dr. Pena, that the Queen 
Mother, wbo was given to curious arts, caused the 
King her busband's nativity to be calculated, under a 
&lse name ; and tbe astrologer gave a judgmcnt, tbat 
he should be killed in a duol ; at which tbe Queen 
laughed, tbbiking her husbaud to be above cballeugeß 
and duels ; but hc was slain upon a course at tilt, tbe 
splinters of tbe staff of Montgomery going in at bis 
beaver. The trivial propbecy, whioh I beard when I 
was a child, and queen Elizabeth was in the flower of 
her years, waa, 

When hempe is spönne 
England'» done; 

whereby it was generally conceived, that after the 
princes bad reigned wbirb bad the principial letters 
of tbat Word hempe (wbicb were Henry, Edward, 






thctb* Altars 



It was gOMnlhr «jornTed lo be innuit of ibe Spunish 
flcct tlMt otate in dgbtv^^i^t : far tkM thc king of 
SfMta'i ^"»**»'«, BS tbej si^, b üorvrar. Tlie [<iv- 

iqfr 






was thoiight likf^n-ise accomplished in the 9«Mi<liiif; oT 
tlot great fleet, being the greatüst in sirongth, tliiitigli 
not in nnmher, of all that erer $n-nm ii]Min tlu> )>(«. 
Ab for Cie*in"9 dream, I ihmk it was a jcwl. ll waa, 
that he was devoured of a long dra^n ; and it. waa 
exponoded of a maker of Gausages, tlmt troiihlwl Iiim 
GK^ediiigly. There are numbcrs of tlie liki* kiiid i 
especiallj if you int-Iude droams, and [»nHlicl ion« of 
astrolugy. Bnt I have sut down tlieso fi'w onI_v »f 
certnin credit, for example. My judunn-iit i», lliat 
Ihey ought all to be despised; andmi^lit. 1" «TW Iml 
for Winter talk by the fireside. Thoiigh wKcn [ «ay 
äeitpised, I mean it as for bclief; for othorwl«'. \\w 
spreading or publishing of them is in nu «urt In Iw lU"- 
spised. For Ihey have donu mticli niinchii'f ; ""d 1 «hü 
many severe laws inade to supprcau tlii-m. Thiil ttiat 



OF AMBITION. 



hath given them grace, and some credit, consisteth in 
tkree Üiiiigs. First, tliat nieii mark wben they hit, 
and never mark wheii they miss ; as tliey do generaily 
aJso of dreams. The second is, ihat probable conjec- 
tores, or obscure traditions, many times tum them- 
selves into prophecies ; while the nature of man, whicli 
coveteth di>-inatioii, thinks it no peril to foretell that 
whifih indeed they do but collect. As that of Seneea's 
veree. For so niuch was theii subject to demonstra- 
tion, that the globe of tlie earth had great parta beyond 
the Atlantic, which mought be probably conceived not 
to be all sea : and adding thereto the tradition in Pla- 
to'a Timxus, and his Atlanticus,' it mought enconrage 
one to turn it to a prediction, The third and last 
(which is the great one) is, that almost all of them, 
being infinite in number, have been impostures, and by 
idle and crafty brains merely contiived and leigned 
after the event past. 



XXXVI. Of Ambition. 

Ambition is like choler ; wliich is an humour that 
maketh men active, eai'ncst, fiil! of alacrity, and stir- 
riog, if it be not stopped. But if it be stopped, and 
cannot have his way, it becometh adust, and thereby 
malign and venomous. So ambitious men, if they 
find the way open for their rising, and still get forward, 
Ihey are rather busy than dangeroos ; but if they be 
checked' in their desirea, they become secretly discon- 
tcnt, and look upon men and matters with an evil eye, 



OK AMUITKiS". 



■JUT 



aiiil m-ü lH.'>t pk>iiso<l wlieii tlilii^'^ fi" li:i<-k»;ii-ii : »liii-li 
is tlie woi-st itroiwrtv in h mtvhiiI uI' n inimi' -ir >\:t],-. 
Tliorefore it is ^<kmI Cor )>riii<'.-s. it' tli.-v ii~.' i>iiil.iii..i<-. 
iDL-ii, tu Iiaiidlv it s<i :is tW'v )ii' >lill )>i-.><:ri->iM' iiml imt 

retrüpriHlü ; wiiirli W-iiiiM- ii iTiiiu.it Ik- «iilinui i ii- 

Vt-iiitfiir>e, it is i^iiwl imt In iisi' -mli nniinv- ;ii all. I'"i' 
if Ibey rir-e not willi tlu-ir s.tvI.h-. tIivv «ill r:ik.- unl.T 
t.) iiiako llii'ir soi-vic-u Hill wilJi tl..-iii. lim >iiiri' w 
liiive saiil it wcri- ;,'<>iict iiut tu ii-^i- tiii-u <<t' ;iiiiliili<iii-i 
iiHturcs exci'jjt it In- iijiiiM iii'c-i>-ity, it i-; lil \\i- -j"iik 

in wliat cast-s tlii-v uiv c.f ii,-i'.->-ity. (i I i'iiiiiiTi;nr<l- 

er^ in tlie wurs nuist hr t!ik<-t], in- lln-y lu-vii- >i> ;iiiil>i- 
liuus; for tho iisf ..(■ tlifir sn-vin- <li.[..-ii.rili «ith ilf 
n.'st; I utul to tiiki' :i Kolilin- wiihmil ;iiiiliiti<>ii i- t" [<iill 
oiriiissimrs. Tlit.-iv i> :ilsii ;:i-.'!il um' nl' aiiiliitiun- mru 
in Iwirii; «.•rfi;ri> tu [iriiicri in iiiatl^'i-- uf liijii-iT aiul 
i-iivy; the n<. in:m ^vlll Utk.- tliat |>ai'l. .'\<-v]>t 1,.' I,v liki- 
:i SL-t'leil dovtr. tlial iii»nrits :ui<t nioiiiit^ Ih'I'iihm' In- ruii- 
not si'e iiliinit liJni. Tlu-n' l- u-i' alM> ul' ;iiiiliiii>iiis 

mi'ii in jniUiny down tlu- {iiviil ■» nC unv -iilii^'iT llial 

..v,Tto|.s: asTiI,i'nnsii.r.l .\1;..t.. w ilir'|,ii]lin- .ln«i, 
i.f Si-ijHins. Sinco llii'c.-tl.iv ili.'v niu-t \..- um'.I in >ii.li 
0!isc-s.'tlic'iv restftli tt. s|«.ak liuwttu'v ;i(v t.> ].,■ I.ri.llr.l. 

tlnit thry inay l.c loss .laii-i-mn^. Tlu-iv i^ 1 liiii- 

p-r ..f llu'iii if tli.-v !«■ »r iiu-iin l.irTJi. tli:iM if tlj.'v Ih- 
nuKli- ; iiml if th.'y 1„- nitlu-r luiisli ..f natnc-. il.an 
gniciims and [lojmtiir: :niil iltlicy 1h' nillu-r rivw i'ai-<'i!, 
tliau j:r.>wn «■uTiiiiiif£ iiimI turlilinl in llirir ;:r<'atiii'>>;. 
It is n.niiKMl Ijy soniL' n «..iikru-^-^ in jirinr.-. tu lia\.' 
fav.iuriti.-s ; Init it is <A' M uiIm-in tln- li.'>i n-ninly 
ag'.nn^t Hinhiiinns ;:rcal-iim's. Fui- wlivn tln- «iiy <>t' 
plfiLSurin^ anil ili-[ili-asnriny lii'tli by tlir fUvnniin'. it ii 
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impofisiUe any other shonld be over-great Another 
means to cnrb them, is to balance them by othera as 
prond as Üiey. But then there must be tome middle 
counsellora, to keep things steady;^ £>r withont that 
ballast die ahip will roll too much. At the least, a 
prince may animate and inure^ aome meaner persons, 
to be as it were sconrges to ambitious men. As for the 
having of Üiem obnoxious to min ; ' if they be of fear- 
ful natures, it may do well ; bat if they be stout and 
daring, it may predpitate their designs, and prove 
dangerous. Ajb for the pnlling of them down, if the 
affidrs require it, and that it may not be done with 
safety suddenly, the only way is, the interchange con- 
tinuaily of fikvours and disgnoes ; whereby they may 
not know what to expect, and be as it were in a 
wood. Of ambitions, it is less harmfiil, the ambition 
to prevail in great things, than that other to ap- 
pear in every thing ; for that breeds confusion,* and 
mars business. But yet it is less danger to have an 
ambitious man stirring in business, than great in de- 
pendances.^ He that seeketh to be eminent amongst 
able men hath a great task ; but that is ever good for 
the public. But he that plots to be the only figure 
amongst ciphers is the decay of a whole age. Honour 
hath three things in it: the vantage ground to do 
good ; the approach to kings and principal persons ; 
and the raising of a man's own fortunes. He that 
hath the best of these intentions, when he aspireth, is 

1 gui parte* media» teneant, ne /actione» omnia pettundent. 

* allicere . . , ei animare. 

* guantum ad ingenerandam iUam m ambüioti» qpifuoficm, vi »e rtdna proxi- 
mosputent^ aique eo modo conäneantur. 

* confu9ionem coruiUoriun. 

< gui graiiä et cUtrUeU» poUei. 
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OD honest, man ; and that prince ihat can discem uf 
lliese intetitions In another that aspireth, is a. wiae 
prhiee, Geiierally, lt?t princea and statea choose such 
miiiisters aa are more sensible of duty than of rising ; 
and auch aa love business rather upon conscieoce than 
upon hravery ; • and let them discem a busy nature 
from a willing mind. 



XXXVII. Of MASQUEa and THiUMpna.' 

These things ai-e but toys, to come amongst such 
serions obaervations. But yet, since princes will have 
euch thinga, it ia lietter they should bo graeed with 
elegaucy than daubed with cost. Dancing to aong, 
U R tliing of great State and pleaaure. I understand 
it, that the song he in quire, placed aloft, and accom- 
paniinl witL some bi'oken music ; and the ditty fitted 
to tlie dcvice. Acting in song, espepjally in dialogues, 
hath an extreme good grace ; I say aeting, not duncing 
(for that is a mean and vnlgar thing) ; and the voices 
of ihk," dialogue would be atrong and manly, (a base 
and a t«nor ; nn treble : ) aJid the ditty high and 
tragit-al ; not nice or dainty. Soveral quires, placed 
one over against another, aud taking the voice hy 
Catches, anthem-wlse, give great pleasure. Tum- 
iog dances into figure is a childiah curioaity. And 
generally let it be noted, that those things whicb I 
here set down are such as do natnrally take the senae, 
and not respect petty wondennents. It ia true, the 
^ altemtions of scenes, so it be qoietly and without noise. 



■ Tliie Eaaj a not tr«iulBted. 




mi nficre Um «70. bdbn it be AUl «f tbe oa« olgecC. 
Lfl die Kxmm aJboaad wid üglrt, qwäDf mluw j 
■rf Tvwd ; Bod let die maaqoen, or aar udwr, tkat 
«■ lo COOK down frosi tbe •nor, luve mb« aanckro 
ifMn liic ««ne ilMlf fodön tbnr coming doMn ; fiw 
■t dnws dw tjm ttnaffij, and nuk« H witli pvst 
plcuare to de^ ta i«e th*l h crnntitA jH^ntlv di»- 
«mt, L«t tbe mo^ W bnid sn] dtMvfnl, wm} not 
dritpiogi or poSnip. Lei tbe moiic iiLewuc be ebarp 
•ad Irjod, snd well pW-cd. TW «Y>l'iun ibat tlu-w bastt 
bj nuMlIi-liglit, BK white, isntsiion, uhI m krnd uf 
•M-wat«f-grv«ft ; anil m«, or »jiang«, u Üu^' arv uf 
■0 ^rcKt fwrt, *o tbpy arp of toMt ^orr. A» fiir rieh 
«■tfir'fidvry, it u Iu«t an') nnt dfMvmMj. L«t dw «nits 
of tlw ina«<)U'^r« liv j^n-fiil, and mrb u Uicorm> tbe 
pHbajti H'h«it t)i>- vixnnl« atre ulf; nM af^r vx»in]iva of 
known ottirea ; Tori», aoldicn, raarineri, uid die Eke. 
Let and-oiasqne« not be long; they Iure been com- 
montj oT fooli, Mtyn, babotnu, wild-men, antio, beasta, 
•pritea, witchea, Ethiopa, pigmiea, tnrqoeta, nymphs, 
matici, Cnpida, atatoa'a movin^, and the Uke. Aa for 
ftngeb, it ü not comical enough to put them in anti- 
nuaqoea ; «od anjr thing that is hideoaa, aa derOa, 
gianta, u on tbe otber aide aa unfit. Bot chiefly, let 
the mtiaic Of diem be recreatire, and with aome stränge 
cbanges. Some iweet odonra auddenly Coming forth, 
withont ony drop« ftlling, are, in such a Company os 
there a ateant and beat, things of great pleaaore and 
refreshment. Double tnaaqaea, one of men, another of 
ladies, addeth lUte and variety. Bat all is nothing 
except the room be kept clear and neat. 
Porjnsts, and toum^, and barriers; tbe gloriea of 
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thcm are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the chal- 

Icngers make their entry ; especially if they be drawn 

with Strange beasts : as lions, bears, cameis, and the 

likc ; or in the dcviccs of their entrance ; or in the 

bravery of their liveries ; or in the goodly fiimiture 

of their horses and armour. But enough of these 
toys. 



XXXVIII. Of Nature in Men. 

Nature is often hidden ; sometimes overcome ; sel- 
dom extinguished. Force maketh nature more violent 
in the retum ; doctrine and discourse maketh nature 
less importune ; ^ but custom only doth alter and sub- 
due nature. He that seeketh victorv over his nature, 
let him not set himself too great nor too small tasks ; 
for the first will make him dejected by often failings ; 
and the second will make him a small proceeder, 
though by often prevailings. And at the first let 
him practise with helps, as swimmers do with bladders 
or rushes ; but after a time let him practise with dis- 
advantages, as dancers do with thick shoes. For it 
breeils great perfection, if the practice be harder than 
tlio use. Where nature is mighty, and therefore the 
victory hard, the degrees had need be,^ first to stay and 
arrest nature in time ; like to him that would say over 
the four and twenty letters * when he was angry ; then 
to go less in quantity ; * as if one should, in forbearing 
wine, come from drinking healths to a draught at a 

1 affectui naiuraUi reddunt mmus qmdem wqxtrhmM, ttd fnon toüuiU. 
> opHi erüper gradut quotdam procedertf qm tales tini. 
^prüuqwtm quiequamfacertL 
4 ttamdOy wUmram moderari ei ad mimorti porHones redueert. 
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mesl ; and lutüy, to diacontinne altogetiwr. 
man have die fertitade and resdiittion to 
himaelf at once, ämt is the best : 



Ndther is tbe andent mle amias, to bend natore as a 
wand to a contmy extreme, wbereby to set h right ; 
underatanding it, wbere the contrary extreme is no 
vice. Let not a man fbice a habit upon hinuelf «ith 
a perpetaal contintiance, bat witb. some intennünon. 
For both the pause reinforceth the new onset ; and if 
a man that ia not perfect be erer in piacdce, he ahall 
as vell practise his errom as bis abilities, and indnca 
one habit of both ; and there is no mesns to help this 
but hy seasonable intermissions. But let not s man 
trnst his victory over his nature too &r ; for natare 
will lay' bnried a great time, and yet revive upon the 
occasion or temptation. Like as it was witb .£sop'B 
damsel, tumed from a cat to a woman, who sat very 
demurely at the board's end, tili a monse ran before 
her. Tberefore let a man either avoid the occasion 
altogether ; or pnt himself oßen to it, that he may be 
little moved with it. A man's nature is best perceived 
in privateness, for there is no affectation ; in passion, 
for that pntteth a man ont of his precepts ; and in a 

■ nndtram pnodu nöjugim mitttre rt domari. 

* So In originsl, tni alN in Ed. 1B39. I have not Ihaugbt it righ't Ia 
«ubstilnt« lU, as hu Iwcii uiually doiie; becauM it maj be that the rorm 
nf the Word waa Dot aeCtled in Bacon'a tinia; and tbe correction oT otnolete 
Cormt tenda bi conccal tbe hiatoiy of the langoage- Compare Katunü 
HlatoTT, CeatiiiT 1. IB. 
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ncw case or experiment, for there cnstom leaveth him. 
They are happy men whose natures sort with tlieir 
vocations ; otlierwise they may say, multum incola fxiit 
anima mea^ [my soul hath bcen a stranger and a so- 
joumer;] when they converse in those things they do 
not afFect.^ In studies, wliatsoever a man commandeth 
upon himself, let him set hours for it ; but whatsoever 
is agreeable to his nature, let him take no care for any 
set times ; for his thoughts will fly to it of themselves ; 
so as the Spaces of other business or studies will sufHce. 
A man*s nature runs either to herbs or weeds ; there- 
fore let him seasonably water the one, and destroy the 
other. 



XXXIX. Of Custom and Edücation. 

Men's thoughts are much according to their inclina- 
tion ; their discourse and speeches according to their 
leaming and infused opinions ; but their deeds are af- 
ter as they have been accustomed. And therefore, as 
Machiavel well noteth (though in an evil-favoured in- 
stance), there is no trusting to the force of nature nor 
to the bravery of words, except it be corroborate by 
custom. His instance is, that for the achieving of a 
desperate conspiracy, a man should not rest upon the 
fierceness of any man's nature, or his resolute under- 
takings ; ^ but take such an one as hath had his hands 
formerly in blood. But Machiavel knew not of a friar 
Clement, nor a Ravillac, nor a Jaureguy, nor a Bal- 
tazar Gerard ; * yet his rule holdeth still, that nature, 

1 This clause is omitted in the translation. 

S out in promitsii carutantibutj nedumjuramentii, 

* The transUtion adds: €uU Guidone Faiäxio. 
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nor tlie engigement of wordB, «le not so fimbl» M 
costom. O11I7 n^ientition ia now m well adnotoed, 
that men of the fint blood > ue u fizm u bntehen hy 
occapation ; and votuy resolation ia oudB eqüipcdlait 
to cDstom eren in matter of blood. In other thingi 
tbe predominaoc^ of eastom is. vmy whera noble ; 
iitBomacb as a man woold wonder to hear Dien pnrfba, 
protest, engni^, gire great words, and tlien do jort aa 
they bave done befbre ; aa if thcy weie dead imagea, 
and enginn moved ordj hy tlie wheels <£ coatom. We 
see also tbe reign or tyrann; tiS costom, vhat it ia. 
The Indiana (I mean tbe aect of tbeir wiae men)' lay 
tbemselves qoietJy apon a atack ti wood, and ao eaeri- 
fice tbenuelvea hy fire. Nay tbe wivea rtrirfl to be 
bnmed with the corpses of tbdr bnsbanda. 'Hie lads 
of Sparta, c^ ancient time, were iront to be aconiged 
upon the altar of Diana, without so much as queching.' 
I remember, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's time 
of England, an Irish rebel condemned, pat np a peti- 
tion to the Deputy that he might be hanged in a with, 
and not in an halter ; because it had been so used with 
former rebels. There be monks in Russia, for pen- 
ance, that will sit a whole night in a vessel of water, 
tili they be engaged with hard ice. Many examples 
may be put of the force of custom,* both npon mind 
and body. Therefore, since custom is the principal 
magistrate of man's life, let men by all means endeav- 

1 The tmiBhdDii hnprimadanii «iairii; (oiurderen or the fintdua): 
which seema to m« to miM Ihe meanJng of Üie Eaglish. '' Hen of ttw flnt 
blood" must meui here, um» uAott haniUliatt »Ol bttn m tlood it/ort. 

* lapmr de gymHotcp/iutii, tl ttlerihia tl modtmii, 

* rix yulatn mit gtmitu ulla tmiao. (tuech, iccoiding to Dr. Wh*t«Iy, 

* plant Mpodiu omuiKOiiJiau cirit .... prodtnUa. 
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our to obtain good customs. Certainly custom is most 
perfect when it beginneth in young years : this we call 
education; which is, in efFect, but an early custom. 
So we see, in langoages the tongue is more pliant to 
all expressions and sounds, the joints are more supple 
to all feats of activity and motions, in youth than after- 
wards. For it is true that late leamers cannot so well 
take the ply ; except it be in some minds that have not 
suffered themselves to fix, but have kept themselves 
open and prepared to receive continual amendment, 
which is exceeding rare. But if the force of custom 
simple and separate be great, the force of custom copu- 
late and conjoined and collegiate is far greater. For 
there cxample teacheth, Company comforteth, emula- 
tion quickeneth, glory raiscth : so as in such places 
the force of custom is in his exaltation. Certainly the 
gi'cat multiplication of virtues lipon human nature^ 
resteth upon societies well ordained and disciplined. 
For commonwealths and good govemments do nourish 
virtue grown, but do not much mend the seeds. But 
the misery is, that the most effectual means are now 
applied to the ends least to be desired. 



XL. Of Fortune. 

It cannot be denied, but outward accidents conduce 
much to fortune ; ^ favour,* opportunity, death of oth- 
ers, occasion fitting virtue. But chiefly, the mould of 
a man's fortune is in his own hands. Faber quisque 

1 multiplicaüo et {ut chymicorwn vocabuh utar) profectio n^er tuUuram 
humanam. 
3 ad/ortunoipromovendas vel deprimendat. 
s yraüa aHagui ex magnatibug. 
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farbttue tua, Bsith the poet^ And tbe mott ftoqoMä 
of eztemal caniea is, that tbe fblly of one nWi ü tii* 
ÜHtone of another. For no mm p roepen m nddenlif 
as by othen' erron. Sapm» nid »wpmttm äanudtrlt 
«on ßt draeo. [A sarpemt matt bare eiten anodiar 
serpent, b^»e h« can beoome m, dngon.] Orert and 
apparent virtaes bring fbvtb praise ; bat thne be secrat 
and liidden Tirtaes tbat bi^ forth fortone ; certain 
deliveries of a man'a «elf, whidt bare no name. The 
Spantsh name, detenAdttura, parüjr ezpieueth tliem; 
irben tbere be not stonds ' nor r e »li renew in • man*! 
natore ; bat tbat tbe vheela of bis ndnd keep w«y 
wttb the wheels of bis fortune. For n Ucrj (after 
be bad described Cato Major in tbese worda, In tB» 
tnro Umtum rohvr corporü et animi fttU, trf qtioemiqiis 
hco natu» a»eU, fattanam »an faetaru» videntier) [Sacb 
was bis strength of body and mind, tbat wherever he 
hod bcen bom be coidd bave made himself a fortone ;] 
iälleth upon tbat, tbat he bad v^gatäe ingenium : [a 
wit that could tum well.] Therefore if a man look 
sharply and attentively, he shall see Fortune: for 
thoogh sbe be blind, yet sho is not iuvisible. Tbe 
way of fortune is like the milkcn way in the sty ; 
wbicli is a meeting or knot of a nuraber of Binall stars; 
not Seen asunder, but giving light together. So are 
tbere a nuinber of little and scarce discemed virtues, 
or rather faculties and customs, that make men fortu- 
nate. The Italians note sonie of them, such as a man 
would little tbink. When they speak of one that 
rannot do amiss, they will throw in into bis otber 
conditions, that he hatb Poco dt matto. And certaiiily 
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there be not two more forttinnte propertles. than to 
liave a littlc of tlie {<hi\, and not loo miicli of the 
honest. Thereforo extreme lovera of tlieir countrj' or 
masters were ncver fortunate, neitlier can tiicy be. 
For when a man placeth his thoughts without liiniaelf, 
he goeth not his own way. An hasty fortunc maketh 
an enterpriaer and remover ; (the Fn-nch hath it 
better, entreprenant. or remtiant ;) but the exei-cised 
fortline maketh the able man.' Fortnno is to be hon- 
ourwl and respected, and it be but for her daughters, 
Confidence and Reputation. For those two felicity 
breedeth ; the firat within a man 's seif, tht' lattcr in 
others towards him.^ All wise mcn, to dociine the 
envy of their own virtuos, use to ascribe them to 
Providence and Fortune ; for so they may the better 
assume thera : ^ and, besides, it is greatness in a man 
to be the care of the higher powers. So Caesar said 
to the pilot in the tcmpcst, C>ptarem porta«, et/nrtunam 
^u«: [You carry C^sar and his fortune.] So Sylla 
chose the nanie of Felix, and not of Moffnu». And it 
hath been notcd, tliat those wbo ascribe openly too 
much to their own wisdom and poücy, end infortunate. 
It iB written that Timotheus the Athenian, after he 
had, in the account he gave to the State of hia govem- 
ment, often interlaced this speech, and in tkia Fortune 
Jiad vo pari, never proapered in any tliing he under- 
took afterwards. Certainly there be, whose fortunes 
are like Hoiner's vorses, that have a alide and easiness 
more than the verses of other poeta ; as Pliitarch saJth 
of Timoleon's förtune, in respect of that of Agesilaus 

I FarUnm pn^mjiera taagm noUeiiltt el noitai 

forUutn acrrila «i t$l qaa rgidl pmUctiUt <I tont 

■ The rnneblion Bddi, £<»/»» vifiiBinpariiiiit m 
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XIJ. OV ÜBÜKT. 

Havt hBTe made irit^ inTeetiTes agünit Umiy. 
Thej Bay that it is a pity die devil slioald hav« God'a 
part, wl^ch is the dth^ That tlie usnrer ia Üie gre«^ 
eat Babbath-breaker, becanse liia plongh goeth ereij 
Snnday. That the nsarer ia the drone that "Vii^ 
Bpeaketh of; 

That the umrer In«aketh the fint kw that was made 
ibr mankind after the fall, which was, m nidore mtlt6§ 
tut annedes pamm tuum ; not, in sudore vultug alierä; 
[in the sweat of thj &ce shalt thou eat bread — not 
in the sweat of another's &ce.] That nsorers shoold 
have orange-tawny bonneta, because they do judaite. 
That it is against nature for raoney to beget monej ; 
and the like. I say tbis only, that usury is a cancessum 
propter duriüem cordis : [a thing allowed by reason of 
the hardness of men's hearts :] for since there must 
be borrowing and lending, and men are so hard of 
]ieart as they will not lend freely, usury must be pei^ 
mitted. Some othera have made suspicious and cun- 
ning propositions of banks,^ discovery of mon's estates, 
and other inventions. But few have spokon of uauiy 
usefully.^ It 18 good to set before us the incommodities 
and commodities of usury, that the good may be either 
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weighed out or calied out ; and warily to provide, tliat 
while we make forth to that which is better, we mi-et 
not with that which is worse.' 

The discotnmodities of uaury are, First, that it maJtP« 
fewer merctants. For were it not for this lazy trade 
of usury, money would not lie still, but would in great 
pari be employed lipon merchandiang ; which is the 
vma porta^ of wealth in a state. The second, that it 
makes poor merchants, For as a ianner cannot hus- 
baad bis ground so well if he sit at a. great rent ; so 
the merchant cannot drive tiia trade so well, if be sit 
at great usury. The third is incident to the otber 
two ; ^ and that is tlie decay of customs of kings or 
Etates, which ebb or flow with merchandizing, The 
fonrth, that it bringeth the treaaure of a realm or State 
into a few hands. For the usurer being at certainties, 
and othevB at unccrtainties at the end of the game* 
most of the money will be in the box; and ever a 
State flourisheth when wealth is inore equally spread.' 
The fifth, that it beats down the price of land ; for 
the eniploj-ment of money is chiefly either merchan- 
dizing or purchasing ; and usury waylays both. The 
sixth, that it dotli dull and damp all industries, im- 
provements, and new inventions, wherein money 
wouhl be stirring, if it were not for this slug. The 
last, that it is the canker and min of many men's 
estatcs ; which in process of time breeds a public 
poverty. 

On the üther side, the commodities of usury are, 

1 IK dtnit/iMore/tramur in meäut, intcräjnamur tt inädiuimt in/iyni. 

• So« p. lU, not« 3. 

< ribfH-urt prwruin o/^HwiLc tpMvIam, 

! Ibe tnnslatlaa, itijint IueS. 
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first, that howsoever usury in some respect hinderedi 
merchandizing, yet in some other it advanceth it ; for 
it is certain that the greatest part of trade is driven by 
young merchants, upon borrowing at interest ; so as if 
the usurer either call in or keep back his money, there 
will ensue presently a great stand of trade. The sec- 
ond is, that were it not for this easy borrowing upon 
interest, men's necessities wonld draw upon them a 
most sudden undoing ; in that they would be forced 
to seil their means (be it lands or goods) far under 
foot ; ^ and so, whereas usury doth but gnaw upon 
them, bad markets^ would swallow them quitc up. 
As for mortgaging or pawning, it will little mend the 
matter: for either men will not take pawns without 
use ; or if they do, they will look precisely for the 
forfi»iture. I remember a cniel monied man in the 
country, tliat would say, The devil take this usury, 
it keep us from forfeitures of mortgages and bonds. 
The third and last is, that it is a vanity to conceive 
that there would be ordinary borrowing without profit ; 
aiul it is impossible to conceive the nmnber of incon- 
veniences that will ensue, if borrowing be cramped. 
Therefore to sj)eak of the abolishing of usury is idle. 
All States have ever had it, in one kind or rate, or 
other. So as that opinion nuist be sent to Utopia. 

To speak now of the reformation and reiglement of 
usurv ; how the disconimodities of it raav be best 
avoided, and the commoJities retained. It appears 
by the balance of commodities and discommodities of 
usury ,'^ two tliings are to be reconciled. The one, 

1 nimi» rili preiio, 

2 ditfracfUmes prwpropera. 
8 (puxl modo ftdmus. 
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that the tooth of usury be grinclecl, that it bite nnt 
too niuch ; the other, that tliere bc left open h meaiis 
to iiivite monied inen to lend to the murchanti, for 
the coiitinuing and quickening of trade. This caimot 
be Jone, escept you introduce two severa! sorls of 
usury, a less and a greater. For if you reduce usory 
to one low rate, it will eiisu the common horruwt^r, but 
the merchiint will be to seek for monoy. And it is 
to be noted, tlint the tradu of merchandize, being the 
most lucrative, may bear usury at a good rate : otlier 
contracts not bo. 

To serve both intonlions, tho way would be briefly 
thus. That there be two rates of usury ; tlie one 
fi'ee, and general for all ; tho other under licence oiily, 
to certain persons and in certaia places of merchan- 
dizing. First therefore, let usury in general be re- 
duetd to five in the hundred; and let that rate be 
proclaimed to lie free and current ; and let the State 
shut iiseif out to take any jjenalty for tlie same.* 
This will preserve borrowing from any general stop 
or dryneas. This will ease infinite bon-owers in the 
country.^ This will, in good part, i-aise tlie price of 
land, because land purcbased at sixte^n years' pup- 
chase will yield six in the hundred, and suniewliat 
more ; whereas tliis rate of interest yields but five-' 
This by like reason will encouragc and edge indus- 
iriouB and profilahle improvements ; because many 
will rather venture in that kind than take fivc in the 
hundred, especially baving been used to greater profit. 
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Secondly, let there be certain persons licensed to lend 
to known merchants upon usury at a higher rate ; and 
let it be with the cautions following. Let the rate be, 
even with the merehant himself, somewhat more easy 
than that he used formerly to pay ; for by that means 
all borrowers shall have some ease by this reformation, 
be he merehant, or whosoever. Let it be no bank or 
common stock, but eveiy man be master of bis own 
money. Not that I altogether mislike banks, but they 
will hardly be brooked, in regard of certain suspicions.^ 
Let the State be answered some small matter for the 
licence, and the rest left to the lender; for if the abate- 
ment be but small, it will no whit discourage the 
lender. For he, for example, that took bcfore ten or 
nine in the hundred, will sooner descend to eight in 
the hundred, than give over his trade of usury, and 
go from certain gains to gains of hazard. Let these 
licensed lenders be in number indefinite, but restrained 
to certain principal cities and towns of merchandizing ; 
for tlien they will be hardly able to colour otlier nien*s 
monies in the country : so as the licence of nine will 
not suck away the current rate of five ; ^ for no man 
will lend his monies far off, nor put them into un- 
known hands. 

If it be objected that this doth in a sort autliorize 
usury, wliich before was in some places but permissive ; 
the answer is, that it is better to mitigate usury by 
declaration, than to suffer it to rage by connivance.^ 

1 Thchc twü sentences are omitted in the translation. 

2 itn cnini^prtttixtu Uctnddrum, oppi>rtumtattm non habebunt pecunias alio- 
rwn pro suis commotJaTuli : ihc ruH'tm aut octo Ubrarum projxrrüo^ licentid 
munitd, jtntrnltm illnn quinqut Ubrarum absorbtbit. To " colour another 
inuirs nu»iiov'' is to poi^s it for ouc's own. See Whateley's edition of Ba- 
coii's Essays, p. 382. 

8 Tlie last Paragraph is omitted in the translation. 
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XLII. Op Youth and Age. 

A MAN that is yoiing in yeara may be old in boura, 
if he have lost no time, But that hapjieneth rarely. 
Generallj, youth is bke the first pogitations, not so 
wise as the second. For there is a youth in thoughts, 
as well as in ages. And yet the inveiition of young 
nien is inore lively than tliat of old ; and imagiuatioiis 
streaui into their minds better, and as it were inore 
divinely. Natures that bave much lieat and great aiid 
violent desirea and perturbations, are not ripe for action 
tili they have passed the meridian of their ycara ; as 
it was with Julius Ciesar, and Septimius Sevenis, Of 
the latter of whom it is said, Juventutem ei/U errvrtbas, 
iim fia-oribut, plenam. ; [He passed a youth füll of 
errora, yea of madiiesses.] And yet he was the 
ablest ' emperor, almost, of all the list. But reposed 
natures may do well in youth. Aa it is seen in 
Augustos Ciesar, Cosmua Duke of Floj-ence, Gaston 
de Fois, and otliera. On the other side, heat and 
vivacity in age is an escellent composition for busi- 
nes3. Young men are fitter to invent than to judge ; 
fitter for execution than for counsel ; and tittei- for 
new projecta than for settled bnsiness.^ For the ex- 
perience of age,^ in thinga that fall within the compass 
of it, directetli tbem ; but in new things, abuseth thenj. 
The errora of young men are the ruin of buslness ; biit 
the errora of aged men amount but to this, that more 
uiigbt have been done, or sooner. Young men, in the 
conduct and manage of actiona, embrace more than 
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they can hold ; stir more than tliey can quiet; fly to the 
end, without consideration of thc means and degrees ; 
pursiie some few principles which they liave chanced 
upon absurdly ; care not to innovate, which draws 
unknown inconveniences ; ' use extreme remedies at 
first ; and that which doubletb all errors, will not ac- 
knowledge or reti-aet them ; like an miready horse,^ 
that will neilher stop nor tum. Men of age objeet 
too niucli, consult too long, adventure too little, i-ejjent 
too soon,^ and Nfldom drive businesa home to the füll 
period, but content themselvea with a mediocrity of 
success. Certainly it is good to Compound fmploy- 
ments of both ; for lliat will be good for the present, 
because the virtut« of eitber age may correct the de- 
fects of botli ; and good for successiun, that young 
men may be leamers, wbile men in age are actors; 
and, lastly, good for extern accidonts, because autliDi> 
ity followeth old men, and fiivour and popularity 
youth. But for the moral part, perhaps youth will 
have the pre-ominence, as age liath for the jiolitic. A 
certain rabbin, upon the text, Tour young men »hall eee 
vi»ion8, and your old men »hall dream dreame, inferreth 
tliat young men are admitted nearer to God than old, 
because vision is a de-arer revelation than a dream. 
And cert«nly, the more a man drinketh of the world, 
the more it intoxicateth : and age doth profit rather in 
the powers of imderstanding, than in the virtues of the 
will and alfections. There be some have an over-early 
ripeness in their years, which fadeth betimes.* These 

1 This cUune is omitlfd ia the translstion. 

^ t^üs male domilua^ 

* pfricula pba gunm expt/Sl rt/ormidaia; paralaitid pn^tngjerd vaeiäaal. 
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ure, first, sucli as have brittlu wita, the etlge whereof ü 
aoon tnriied ; such as was Hciiuogeiies the rhctorician« 
whose books are esccedhig subtie ; who aftcrwards 
waxed stupid. A awoiid sort is of those thal have 
Bome natural dispositions wliich have Tietter gracre in 
youth than in agG ; such as is a Üuent und luxurinnt 
Bpeech ; wbich becomt-s youtli well, but not age : so 
Tulty saith of Hortensius, Idem man^at, neque idem 
deeebat : [He continued the same, wheii the same was 
not beeoming.] The third is of such as take too high 
a slmin at. the first, and are magnanimoua more than 
tract of years can uphold. Ah was Sc.ipio Africanus, 
of whoni Livy saith in effect, Ultima primiv eedebant : 
[Hia last actions were not equal to hia first.] 



I 



XLni. Of Beaöty. 

ViHTDB is llke a rieh stone, best piain aet ; and 
surely virtue is best in a bodj that is comely, though 
not of delicate featarea ; and that bath rather dignity 
of presence, than bcanty of aspect. Neither is it 
almost Seen, that wry beautlful peraons are otherwise 
of great virtue ; as if nature were rather busy not to 
err, than in labuur to produce exccilency. And there- 
fore they prove accomplished, but not of great spirit ; 
and stndy rather behaviour tlian virtue, But thia 
holds not always : für Augustus Cwsar, Tltus Vespa- 
sianiis, Philip le Bei of France, Edward the Fourth 
of England, Alcibiades of Athens, Ismael the Sopliy 
of Pcrsia, were all high and great spirits ; and yet 
the most beautüul men of their timosJ In beautv. 
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e easy to cormpt, and cannot last ; ; 

kart ir makea a dissolute youth, and ai 

f conntenance ; ' bat yet certainly i 

vwell, it inaketh virtue shine, and vic< 
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nd for the most 
age a little out 
^in, if it light 
§ blush. 



XLrV. Of Depormitv. 

Deformed persona are commonly even with na- 

fenre ; ^ for as nature hath done ili by tliem, ao do they 

r nature ; being for the most part (bb the Scripture 

KÜth) void of natural affecthn ; and bo they have their 

revenge of natura.* Certalnly there is a consent be- 

Itween the body and the niind ; and where natnre 

' erreth in the one, she ventureth in the other. Ubi 

peccat in mjkj, periclitatur in altera. But because 

there is in man an electJon touching the framo of bis 

mind, and a neceasity in the frame of hia body, the 

Stars of nataral inclination are sometimes obsenred by 

the snn of discipline and virtue. Thercfnre it is good 

to consider of deformity, not as a sign, which is more 

deceivable ; but as a cause, which seldom fiiileth of 

^e eftect. Whosoever hath any thing fixed in his 

that doth induce contempt, hath also a pcr^ 

npetual spur in hiniself to resctie and deliver himself 

1 scom. Therefore all deformed persons are ex- 

le bold, First, as in their own defence, aa being 

lexposed to scom ; but in process of time by a general 

labit. Also it stirreth in them Industry, and espe- 

ially of thia kind, to walch and observe the weakiiess 
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of others, that Üiey inay have somcwhat to rspiiy. 
Again, in their superiors, it quencheth jealousy tow- 
ards them, as persona that thoy thinfc tliey raay itt 
plcasure deapise : and it layeth iheir competitors and 
emulators asleep ; aa never beüeving tbey shoi 
in possibility of advancement, tili they see them in 
possession. So tliat upon the matter, in a great vrit, 
deformity is an advantage to rising. Kings in ancient 
times (and at this present in 3ome countries) were 
wont to put great trust in eunuchs ; because tbey that 
are anvious towards all are moro obnoxioos and offi- 
cious towardä one. But yet their tnist towards them 
hath rather l)een as to good spials and good wliisperers, 
ihan good magistrates and. officers. And mueh like is 
the reason of defomied persons. Still the ground is, 
tliey will, if they be of spirit, seek to free themselves 
from scom ; wliich must be either by virtne or maJico ; 
and tberefore let it not be marvelied if somerimes they 
prove excellent persona ; as was Agesilaus, Zanger tbe 
8on of Solyman, .^op, Gasca President of Peru ; and 
Socrates may go likewise amongst them ; with others. 



XLV. Of Bcildino. 

HousES are bnilt to live in, and not to lock on ; 
therefore let use be preferred before unifbrmity, except 
where both may be had. Leave the goodly &brics of 
houses, for beauty only, to the enchanted palaces of 
the poets ; who build tbem with small cost. He that 
bnilds a &ir house upon an ill seat, committeth him- 
self to prison. Neitber do I reckon it an ill seat only 
where the air is unwholesome ; bot likewise where tha 
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air is unequal ; as yoa shall aee many fine »eat« set 
upon a knap of gronnd, environed with higher hilk 
round about it ; ' wherebj the heat of tlie stiii xa pent 
in, and tho wind gathereth* as in troagh«; so aa you 
shall Imve, and tliat suddenly, as great diversity of 
heat and cold as if you dwelt in several places. Nei- 
ther is it ill air only that makc-th an ill seat, but ill 
ways, ill marketa : and, if you will consult with Mo- 
mua,' ill neighbours. I speak not of raany more ; 
want of water; want of wood, shade, and shelter; 
want of fruitt'ulnesa, and mixture* of grounds of sev- 
eral natures ; want of prospect ; want of level grounds ; 
want of place« at some near dist&nco for Sports of 
hunting, hawking, and races ; too near the eea, too 
reiaote ; having the coinmodity of navigable rivers,' 
or the discommodity of thoir overflowing; too fär off 
from great cities, whirb may hinder business, or too 
near them, which lurcheth all provisions,* and maketh 
every thing dear ; where a man hath a great living 
laid together, and where he is scanted: all which, as 
it is impossible perliaps to find together, so it is good 
to know them, and think of them, that a man may 
take aa moiiy as he can ;' and if be bave several dwcll- 

' tu raUiaih pminliHH lUralo ; $td (WC/u umHqiit, marn Oiralri, cuBibui 



■ Vor «n cicp<itn*Uoii of Ihii alluiinn la Homu«, ibout whifh 
b«n som« oontrover^ nf IsM, I ini jndefat«! lo Ur. ElJi«. " 
.£«ap-Bri>bliw,"licwril«, "Uincrva mik«« 4 hnuM! and Uiini 
BbOulU liitni besä nii wherts, to gel awiy friim bul ai-ighboun." 

• That i*. nanl ef mixtun, SUniiUit idi, nul yuod tx ninü 
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ingit, that he sort them so, that wbat he wantetii in 
the one he may find in tlie othtT, Lucallus answered 
Pompey well ; who, when he saw his stately galleries, 
and rooms so large and lighUome, in one of his honses, 
Bald, Surdy an excdUnt place f(tr nimmer, biU fünf da 
t/ou in wintert Lucullns answered, Why, do you not 
think Tne a» wise a» Kme fuwl are, that ever change Ütär 
abode towards the unnterf 

To paas fioni tlie seat to the honse itself ; we will do 
as Cicero doth in the orator'a ort; who writes books 
De Oratore, and a book he entitles Orator ; whereof 
the former delivers the precepta of the art, and the 
lutt«r the perfection. We will thercfore describe a 
princely palace, raaking a brief model thereof. For 
it is Strange to see, now in Eiirope, such huge build- 
ings as the Vatican and Escurial and some others be, 
and yet Bcarce a very feir' room in thera. 

First therefore, I say you cannot have a perfect 
palace, exoept you have two several sidts ; ^ a side for 
tlie bauquet, as is spoken of in tlie book of Hestcr, ajid 
a side for the household; the one for feasla and tri- 
nmphs, and the other för dwelling. I nnderstand both 
these sides to be not only retnms,^ but parts of the 
front; and to be uniform without, though aeverally 
partitioned within ; and to be on both sides of a great 
and atately tower in the midst of the front, that, aa it 
were, joineth them together on either band. I would 
have on the side of the banquet, in front, one only 
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goodly room aboTe stuis, of some forty fbot high ; ^ 
and under it a room for a dressing or preparing place 
at limes of triumphs.' On the other aide, whicli is 
the household aide, I wish it divided at the first into a 
hall and a chapel, (with a partition between ;) botli of 
good State and bigness ; ^ and those not to go all the 
length, bat to liave at the fnrther end a winter and a 
Summer parlour, both fair. Änd under theae rooms,* 
a ßiir and large cellar smik under ground ; and like- 
wise some privy kitchens, with butteries and pantries, 
and the like. As for the tower, I would bare it two 
stories, of eight«en' foot high a piece, above the two 
wings ; and a goodly leada upon the top," ruied with 
statua's interposed ; and the same tower to be divided 
into rooms, &a shall be thought hV The stairs like- 
wise to the upper rooma, let them be upon a feir open 
newel, and finely raiied in with Images of wood, caat 
into a brass colour ; ^ and a very fair landing-place at 
the top. But this to be, if you do not point any of 
the Iower rooms for a dining place of servants. For 
otherwise you shall have the servants' dinner after 
your own : for tlie steam of it will come up as in a 
tunnel.^ And so much for the front. Only I undcr- 

1 Tbe tran»litioD raiiws ic to Hfty fpet. Eamgite n^m gradiu ad qidn- 
^uaginta ptdtt ad miaut ailata. 

* tl tlibxer tavl cameram item alitram, liniEu hngitudimi et luMurftnii; 
JMa apparatum it intimcliaBzm adfeita, ladai, tl tjvlmodi magtäficenliiu, 
actartt (fion dim it onml tlpartnl, eommodi rtcijiint. 

> amplnn tlfmtcAran. 

* atqve tutUr kac onmn lexctjMo taceUo). 

^ iftaw/rcitn. * coüptrlam ptumUf, aymibiU. 

' Thie cUuM ia omilted in the InniilitioD. 

' ffrruhu aalim furrii npniot tut, et m K mcrfintei, tl per nnot tuläiiät 
iHriiot : utrin^e ibitidt Ugntii imuratit, ttl mStn nKi eohrii darloM. 

t rti-um emtiidum ne bnu ubi /amuB comtdaHl ül ad ämn ffradum, vtl 
pri'jit; li f Htm mU, a6(nTan Ridin- aictmiet, lütijwin in hibo quodan. 
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Stand the height of tlie first Blairs to be sixteen foot,' 
whicli is tlie lieight of tlie Iower room, 

Beyond this front i« liiere to be & fidr coiirt, but 
tliree sides of it, of a fiir Iower buililing than the fnmt. 
And in all the foiir comers of that court täir stuir- 
cases, cast into turrets, on the outsidc, and not within 
tlie row of bnildings themsclves. Biit those towers 
are not to be of the heiglit of the front, but ratlier 
Proportion able to the Iower building.* Let the court 
not be paved, for that striketli u|) a great heat in sum- 
mer, and niucli cold in wint^r. But only some side 
alleys, with a cross, and the quarters to graze, being 
kept ahom, bat not too near shom.' The row of re- 
tnm * on the banquet aide, let it be all slately gal- 
leries: in which galleries let therc ho three, or five, 
finii cupolns in i!k- lenfrtl, „f it. pLiced nt e.pial rlis- 
tance ; and fine coloured windows of fleversl worfcs.' 
On the household side, Chambers of presence and op- 
dinary entert» Inments,* with some bed-chambers ; and 
let all three sides be a double house, without thorough 
light^ on the sides, that you may have rooms ' from 
the sun, hoth for forenoon and aftemoon. Cast it 



* (urru txlmantar, aitiltuSntm lalirum pnaticlonim rumnikil mperantet, 
nd jmrfBj quibHM in taptriora airtndiUvr capitndoi ; gua Utrrti «on rtc^pi- 
iintur in ptaKum *Hfi>icü, trd txtra prominrant, 

* Aren mUm rnttgra InpüHbv iatu ipindrangv&l minime «iiii(<rtMi(i(r ; 
nnm tiiijutmndi pnrimiBta tahrtm mofrllttm aslnlf, et nmUiltr friffva at- 
ptrum hytiae immUlml: i«f ha&tal amtvlacrii, tx tjumodi la/iidibai, per 
InUra laiUtm adifieii; tt formam crucit « ütdtia m metSo; cum juarf™ 
inlerpouHi, jtie gramtBe ctitianlur, dttatno qaidem, k4 non nlmü prcpt 

• Uilm unirernin arta. 

' uJi' plHpatHar eobimmr, imopiWt omnigena. fiora, tt nmilia. 

• AI laltM OS parte /amiiia, dmul cum InUrc Urtio t rtgiotK /nmtU, am- 
plrctalvr camerai pnatnüalri ,- tl aUiu tirit ae dieerii onMiiarii, 
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also, that you maj hare rooms botb tbr snmmer and 
Winter ; shady for Barnmer, and warm for winter. 
You shall bave sometimes iiur houses so iriU of glass, 
that ono cannot teil where to beconie to be out of the 
sun or cold. For inbowed Windows, I hold them of 
good use; (in cities, indeed, upright' do bettet, in 
respcct of the unifiirniity towards the street;) for 
they be pretty retiring places for confcrence ; and 
besides, they keep both the wind and snn olf; for 
that which woald strikc almost thorough the room 
doth scarce pass the window. But let them be but 
few, four in the court, on the sideg only.' 

Beyond this court, let there be an inward court, of 
Üie snmc Square and height ; which is to be environed 
witli the garden on all sidos ;* and in the inside, clois- 
tered on all sides, upon decent and beautifiil arcbes, 
as high as the first story. On the under atory, 
towards the garden, let it be tumed to a grotta, or 
place of shadc, or estivation. And only have open- 
ing and Windows towards tbe garden ; and be level 
upon the floor, no whit sunken under ground, to avoid 
all dampishness. And let tbere be a fonntiün, or some 
fair work of statua's in the midst of this court ; and 
to be paved aa the otber court was. These buildings 
to be for privy lodgings oii both sidcs ; and tbe cnd* 
for privy galleries. Wliereof you must fbresee that 
onc of tliem be for an infirmary,'' if the prince or 
any special pcrson should be sick, with Chambers, bed- 



* mriHulum vero «1 aSqaa, (an tx camtriä U eotviiaibu», guiut u porti- 

cibm, dttigtielÜaT ad kihui inßrmonm. 




ber, uitecamera, and recamcra, jomiug to It.' 
lipon the aecond story. Upon the ground story,' 
a tair gallery, open, upon pillai's ; and upon the third 
story likewUe, an open gallery,^ upon pillars, to take 
the proapect and fre^hness of tJie garden. At both 
comers of the further side, by way of return,* let 
there be two delicate or rieh eabineta, daintily paved, 
richly hanged, glazed with crystalUne glass, and a rieh 
cupola in the midst ; and att other elegancy that may 
be tliought upon.* In the uppei' gallery too, I wish 
that thcre may be, if the place will yield it, some foun- 
tains running in divers places from Üie wall, witli some 
fine avuidances." And thus much for the model of the 
paluce ; ' tiave tliat you must bave, before you coiae to 
the front, tliree courts, A green conrt piain, with a 
wall about it;* a sucond court of tbo sanus but mure 
gamished, with little turrets, or rather embellishments, 
upon the wall ; and a third court, to make a Square 
with the front, but not to be built, nor yet enclosed 
with a naked wall, bat enclosed with tarrasses, leaded 
aloft, and fairly gamished, on the three sides ; and 
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porlicu$ fhganta, Sk. 

* nrf ««jpufa. du« h-lerit i™ur«ro 
» Sin/ aut«n eondaaa äla TttM c 


in tolario teaaida. 


«J 9«cia<« rfi^ «- 


* qai ptr itoftoi luio$ ilertaa (ronteanl. The fullowing teDten« is in- 
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cloistered on the inside, with pillars, and not with 
arches below.' As for offices, let them stand at dis- 
tance, with some low galleries, to pasa from them to 
the place itself. 



XLVI. Of Gardenb. 
GoD Almightt ßrst planted a Garden. And in- 
deed tt is tlie purest of liuman pleRsures. It is the 
great«st refresiiment to the spirits of man ; without 
which buildings and palaces are but gross handy- 
works;^ and a man shall ever see that when ages 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build 
stately sooner than to gai-den finely ;' as if gnrdeniiig 
were the greater perfection. I do hold it, in the royal 
ordering of gardetis, there onght to be gardena fi)r all 
the months in the year ; in which severally tliings of 
beauty may be then in season,* For December, and 
January, and the liitter part of November, yon mnst 
take such things as are green all wJnter : ' holly ; ivy ; 



plamio tfil liipiile giuu/ralo oalpertu, e. 
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S88 OF GARDENS. 

AnJ bccause the bi'eath of flowers ia far aweeter in 
thf air (where it fomes and gws üke the warbling of 
music) Üian in the hand, theref'ure nothing is more fit 
for that delight, than to know wliat be the flowera and 
plants that do best perfiime the air.* Reises, damask 
and red,* are fast flowers of their smelU ; so that you 
may walk by a whole row of them, and find nothing 
of their sweetness j yea though it l)e in a morning's 
dew. Bays likewise yield no smell as tbey grow, 
Rosemary Httle ; nor sweet marjoram. That which 
above all othera yields the sweetest smell in the air,* 
is the violet, speeially the white double violet, wbich 
comes twice a year ; about the middle of April, and 
about Barth olomew-tide.* Next to that ia the musk- 
rose. Then the atrawberry-leaves dying, with a moat 
excellent cordial smell.^ Then the flower of the \-ines; 
it is a Httle dust, like the dust of a bont,^ which grows 
npon the clnster in the first Coming forth. Then 
sweet-briar. Then wall-flowers, which are very do- 
lightful to be set under a parlour or lower chamber 
window. Then pinks and gilliflowera,' speeially the 
matted pink and clove gillißower. Then the flowera 
of the lime-tree. Then the honeysuekles, so they be 
somewhat afiir off.' Of bean-flowera I speak not, 



-«(o-, 



nijui 



^ tvbjirtem Avffvtfi. 

' So Ed. 1839. The origioml hu "which ■ moat raicellent cordwl wneD." 
PoMiblf it ehnuld be ahich yUld, The tnusUtion hu 7» haStmm tnüUiM 
pinne enrihncmfu 

* juolii tti in caiUe plantoffinii, 

1 The Briliah Uuseom copj (»ee aote ai tb« end) omita aitd ffWßoictn. 

■ The trannUtion adds lumßortt 
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because they are field floweis. But those which pei^ 
fhme tbe air most delightfully, not passed bv as the 
rest, bat being trodden upon and cnuhed, are Ihrec; 
ih»t is, bumet, wild-thi'roe, and watennints. Thenv 
fi)re yon are to set whole allejs of tliem, to ha%'e the 
pleasure when yon walk or tread. 

For gardens (speaking of tliose which are indeed 
prince-like, as we have done of buildings), ihe Con- 
tents onght not well to be under thirty acres of 
ground ; and to be divided into three parts ; a green 
in the entrance; a heath or desert' in the going 
forth ; and the main gardcn in the midst ; bcsidm 
allejs on both sides. And I like well tbat four acres 
of groand be assigned to the green ; sis to the heath ; 
four and fonr to either side ; and twelve to tlie main 
garden. The green hath two picasurea : the one, be- 
cause nothing is more pleasant to the eye than green 
grass kept lincly shom ; the other, because !t will give 
you a fair alley in the midst, by which you may go in 
front npon a statelj hedge, which is to enclose tlie 
garden. But becanse the alley will be long, and, in 
great heat of the year or day, you ought not to buy 
the shade in the garden by going in the sun thorough 
the green, tberefore you are, of either side the green, 
to plant a covert alley, npon carpcnter'a work, about 
twelve foot in height, by which you may go in shade 
into the garden. As for the making of knots or fignrea 
with divers colonred eartlis, that they may lie under 
the Windows of the housc on that side which the gar- 
den Stands,' they be but toys : you may see as good 
sights many times in tarts. The garden is best to be 
Square, encompassed on all the four sides with a stately 

'/ruticetam m'w craitiin. ' Tbis cUuM ii omiUed in the tnuitUlion. 
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arched hedga. The orches to he npon {nllan of cu>- 
penter's work, of lome ten ibot high, snd nx fi»t 
broad ; and tbe Space» between of the same dimeiision 
with tlie breadth of the arch. Orer the archca let 
there fae an endre hedge of some ibur fbot high, iramed 
also apon carpenter's vork ; and npon the upper hedge, 
orer eveiy arch, a little tarret, with a bellj, eooiigh to 
raceive a cage of birds : and orer every space between 
the archea Bome other litüe figure, with broad platee 
of round colouied g]au gilt, fbr the snn to pUj upon. 
Bnt this hedge I intend to be raioed apon a bank, not 
Bteep, bat gently slope, of Ksne üz fbot, set all with 
äowers. Also I undentand, that this sqoare of the 
gaiden shoold not be the wbole breadth of the groond, 
bat to leave on either «de groond enoo^ kr diversity 
of side alleys; unto which the two covert alleys of 
the green may deliver you^ But there must be no 
alleys with hedges at either end of this great enclo- 
sure; not at the hither end, for ietting^ your pros- 
pect upon thia fair hedge from the green ; nor at the 
iurther end, for letting^ your prospect &om the hedge 
through the arches upon the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground witbin the great 
hedge, I leave it to variety of device ; adrising nev- 
ertheless that whatsoever form yoa cast it into, first,* 

^ ne . . , impeduU. 

9 nf . . . inttrcipuil, 

• My copy of Ed. 18S8 hai a anniii& «fter ßrti uid no comm« «fter into. 
Tbe rapj in the Briligb MDseutn hai > comnu after nfo, and DO comnia 
aftfr/riC So also Ed. 183B. Tbe tnuisUtioD hu gimcmigiit tu landen 
tit, nimii nrinn cT i^xniia aeiit, I siupect that the direction wu to add 
Ihe lecond coniina and luave the firat, and tbat itwaa miiundenlood, or 
imperlectly executed; an accideot which maj' easjlj bappeii, and would 
occount for the occaaioDal introdactioa of a (btegt which cauld not han 
beea uileaded. 
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not too busy, or füll of wgrk. Wherein I, for 

ly pari, do not üke iniages cut out in jtmiper or other 

i-den stuft'; they be fbr cbüdreii. Little low hodges, 

id, üke weit».' with aome pretty pyniniidea, I like 

lU ; and in aome places, fuir colutnns lipon fi'anie« 

carpenters work." I would also have the alleys 

icioii» and fair. You jnay liave closer alleys upon 

ide grounds, but none in the main garden. I 

also, in tbe very middle, a lair muuiit, witli three 

ents. and alleys,^ enough for four to walk abreast ; 

lieh I would have to be perfect circlea, without any 

warks or embossmenia ; and the whole mount to 

be thirty fbot high ; and somc linu banqueting-house,* 

with some chinineys neatly caat, and without too much 

glass. 

For fountains, they are a gi-eat beauty antl refi-esh- 

;nt ; but pools mar aU,* and make tlie garden un- 

diulesoroe, and füll of flies and ti'ogs. Fountains I 

iDtcnd to be of two natnres: the one that spritikleth 

or sjwutetli water; the other a fair receipt of water,* 

of soine thirty or forty foot Square, but without fish, 

slime, or nuid. For the first, the Ornaments of 

lages gilt, or of marble, which are in use, do well : 

it the main matter is so to convey the water, as it 

■er atay,' eitlier in the bowls or in the cistem ; that 

le water be never by rest disicolciured, green or red or 



et Irämi aatbalaerii. 

4 al^u jft f tritt» donittaui eUgiait ttiraahir. 
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tfae like; or gather any mossinesB or putre&cdott. B>- 
üdes tfast, it 18 to be cleansed every day by the hui 
Also some steps np to it, and some fine 
abont it, doth well. Aa fbr the otlier kind ot i 
tain, which we may call a bathing pool, it nuy admit 
mach ctiriositf ' and beanty ; wherewith we will not 
trouble onrselves : as, that the bottom be finely paved, 
and müi imagea; the sides likewise; and withal con- 
bellished with coloared glass, and mcb thinga of liistie; 
ancompassed also with fine raila of low statna'a. Bnt 
^e main point is the same which we mentioned in the 
fermer kind of fonntain ; which is, that the -water be 
m perpetual motion, fed by a water higher tban tlie 
pool, and delivered into it by fiür sponU, and then dia- 
charged away under gronnd, by some eqnality of bores, 
tliat it Btay little.' And fbr fine derices, of arching 
water withoat spilling, and mating it rise in several 
forms (of feathers, drinking glasses, canopies, and the 
like), they be pretty things to lock on, but nothing to 
health and swectness. 

For the heath, which was the third part of our plot, 
I wish it to be framed, as much as may be, to a natural 
wildneas. Trees I would have none in it,* but some 
thickets made only of sweet-briar and honeysuckle, 
and some wild vine amongst ; and the ground set witJi 

1 Tbe copv JD thu Britiih MuMum hu a MmicoloD atler ninan'f^: xay 
oopy hu > comma. And as it bas certaini; ^n a change in tbe type, and 
uol a variety in the impreuicn ar aa atUration madi bj tbe hand. I an 
inc-linfd lo ttaink that tbe Hiueum copj wH a proof io irhkh correcUaaa 
wcrv anenrardt mad«. 

3 The tnnslation addi : tU maiitat Un^rida. 

■ The translation adds: niu guod, in atiguiAut loeU trigi pracipie ariont« 
Urin, qaa in artict nm&aiie™ amtineant, räum oriortiBt «Kjoerta, cwn 
ftnttlri,. S^bja»',! „.Utm pn, 
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, strawberries,' 
1 prosper * 



fäie heath, here and there, not i 



and primrosea, For ihese are 
to be in 

I likG 



the shade. And thes 






also iittle lieaps, in tJie natare of mole-hills (such as 
are in wild heaths), to be set, aome with wild tbyme ; 
some with pinks ; some with germander, that gives a 
good flower to the eye j some with periwinkle ; some 
with violets ; some with strawberries ; some with cow- 
slipH ; some with daisies ; some with red roses ; some 
with lilium convallimn ; some with sweet-wil Harns red ; 
somo with bearVfoot : ^ and the like low flowers, being 
witha! sweet and sightly. Part of which heaps are to 
be with Standards of httle buslieis pricked upon their 
top, and pari without. The Standards to be roses ; * 
juniper ; hoUy ; berberries ; (but here and there, be- 

^Cause of tbe smell of their blossem;^) red curranta ; 
ösebeny ; rosemary ; bays ; sweet-briar ; and such 
But these Standards to be kept witb cutting, 
Ehat they grow not out of rourse.* 
For tbe side grounds, you are to fill them with va- 

■tiety of alleys, private, to give a füll shade, some of 
Biem, whereaoever the sun be. You are to frume some 

> DtHHtta avlem, tl aniidaera ti^ttr aröortM, ^nrgi Rrfuimu ad plaritam, 
NMl ■>■ onfiiM aUqao «Itscarj. 
■ Station Jtort pUTparco. 

* Part aylem ctBnutnvm Hnieal in mrlici Jrvtiett ; ta litU roia, &c. 

• 1«! Sac rarior, pnipUr adortt ffratilatem rftrui Jbyrtl. The Britiah Mu- 
copj- hu > semicolon titer blotiom uid DO stop aftor beritrria (or 

'-bttritt u it is speit); my copy ho* > «mkolon »fter ieore-icmu 
«top ■Her bhHotn. II !b difflcnll tn ny wbkb hu b«en tha lülar- 
Tor in the orlginil settiDg of the typ« room (ot a semicoloii do« not 
> hur« be«D lett fn nith«- pta«. Hera (m betbre] I siupect the in- 
illuD of the carrcdorKu U> inierl the lirgl without ramaring the aecond. 
iE puentheiü i»rl»iuly refrn to the berb«iT7; the bloMon) of which ba> 
oSiBiuire untll, when tao neu. 
df/bmiMF aerusanf. 
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rgeuess as they tnay lie turfed, aml liave living plaiite 

uid busbes set in tbem ; that the birds may have more 

scopo, and iiaturiil iicstllug,' and that no tbulneBa ap~ 

pear in the floor of the aviary.^ So I have made a 

platform of a princely garden, partly by precept, partly 

by drawing, not a inudcl, but 9ome general lintta of it;' 

Aod in ibis I bave spared for no coat. But it is nothing 

IT great jirinces, that for tlie most part taking advice 

ith workmen,* with no less cost set their things to- 

Bther ; ^ and aometimea add statua's, and auch thin^ 

ir State antl niagnificence, but nothing to the troe 

leaaure of a garden. 



XLVn. Of Negociatino. 

It ii generally bettcr to dcat by speech tbon by let- 
r ; and by the mediation uf a third tlian by a inan'a 
If. Ijettera are good, when a man would draw an 
iswer by letter back again ; or when it may serve for 
man 's jastification afterwank to produce his own 
r where it may be danger to be interrupted, 
: heard by piecea. To deal in person U good, when 
man's fiice broedütli regard, na commonly with bi- 
riors ; or in tender cases,* where a man's eye upon 
le countenance of him with whom he speaketb may 



I «J rtwt Uinruit teSUnt, *t u prr dhvrta Mcctarr tt ron^ioHere pouHil. 

1 The tniuUtJon wlda; QitnnlUM um ad ambviarra in clivu ti mrvt 
■coui&ua AKunü anißricwla, ilSa f/tUura dum iwU, nee abtaue airai poi- 
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If « miki) iIi'mI «iih umlmr n 

•aniihly iliiHHntl. ^itvftt <rill«M' ^ ■■■um t\T j 
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Uen discoyer tbemselvus in Qiist, in pas&ion, nt aoa- 

es, and of necessity, when they would have some- 

; done and cannot find an apt pretext. If you 

fvould work' any man, you must either know his 

I liature and fasliions, and so lead him ; or his ends, aiid 

I persuade him ; or his weakness and disadvaiitages, 

ind 30 awe liim ; or those that have intereat in him, 

o govern him. In dealing with cunning persoiis, 

! must ever coiisider iheir euds, to Interpret their 

ptiechea ; and it is {^ood to aay little to them, and that 

ich thL'y leaat look für. In all negociations of diffi- 

I culty, a man may not look to sow and reap at once ; 

but niust prepare businiiss, and so ripen it by degreea. 



XLVin. Of F0LLOWEE8 AND Friendh. 

C08TLY followers are not to ho liked ; lest while 

' a man makoth his trabi longer, he make his wings 

shortur. I reckon to he costly, not them aloue which 

L Charge the purse, but which are wearisome and impor- 

1 suits. Ordinary followers ought to challtnge 

■Qo higher conditions than countenance, recommenda- 

m, and protection from wronga. Factious Ibllowers 

a worse to be liked, which follow not npon affection 

I him with wliom tlicy ränge themselves, but npon 

disoontentment conceived against sonie other; whcre- 

tipon comraonly ensueth that ill intelligence tliat we 

inany dmes see betweisn great personages. Likewise 

pglorious followers, who make themselves as trumpets 

f of the commendation of those they follow, are fiill of 

; for they taint bosineHS tJu'ough want of 

aJimtuinJiiii/crt cupiat, vt iniic effiiwi uliipiid. 
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secrecy ; • and they esport honotir from a man,* and 
innke him a retnm in envy. There is a kind of fol- 
lowcrs likuwise which are dangerous, being iiidced 
eapials ; which inquire the secrets of the house, and 
bear talea of thcni to others. Yet such men, man^ 
timea, are in gi-eat fiivour; ftir ihey are officiou», and 
cominonly cschange tales, The following by certaia 
cstates of men, answerable to that which a great per- 
son Iiimself protcsaeth, (as of soldiers to htm that hath 
been employed in the wars, and the üke,) hath ever 
been a thing civil,* and well taken even in monaicliies ; 
K> it be without too much pomp or popularity. But 
the most hononrable kind of following is to be foliowed 
as oiie that apprehendelh to advance virtiie and desert* 
in all sorts of persons. And yet, where there is no 
eminent odds in sufficieiicy, it is better to take witli the 
more passable, than with the raore able,* And besides, 
to speak truth, in base times active inen are of more 
nse than virtuoua. It is true that in govemment it is 
good to use men of one rank equally : for to counte- 
nance some extraordinarily, is to make them insolent, 
and the rest discontent ; because they may claim a 
due.^ But contrariwise, in fevour, to use men with 
much difFerence and election is good ; for it maketli tha 
persons preferred more tliankful, and the rest more 
ofßcious: because all is of favonr.' It ia good dia- 

tfatäilnle lud. 

' The tniulition inaerb, b quii vert rtm rtputtt. 

*pn Ti deeori habitian til. 

* nt gtiU patronum k prqfiUnbir eorttfa qui virltile tt meritit d-irtnr. 

* prtMnl mfiüocrAua pairoeiitm-i fwini tjninenfioribia- 

■ qvandoyuidtn ordnui paribu iqaai jfrvUw i»wA'liiHKi tangiuan u deiilo 
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cretion not to make too raueb of any man at the fimt ; 
becaase one cannot hold out that projKution. To be 
govenieil (as we call it") hy one, is not aafe ; for it 
shews softnesa, and gives a t'reedom to scandal and dis- 
reputation ; for tliose that would not censure or speak 
ill of a man im medial ely, will talk more boldly of iliose 
lat are so great witli tliem, and thei'eby wound tlieir 
Yet to be distracted with many is worse ; for 
'it makes men to bc of the last Impression,' and liill of 
cbange. To take advice of some few friends is ever 
honourabie ; Ji/r looker»-on many times »ee more tfian 
garnenter»; and^ the vale best diacooeretk t/ie hill. There 
is little friendship in the world, and least of all between 
equals, which was wont to be niagnified. That that is, 
is lietween Buperior and inferior, whose fortunea may 
compreliend the one the other. 



XLIX. Of SurroRs. 



Mant ill matters and project« are tindertaken ; and 
private suits do putrely the pnblic good. Many good 
mattera are undertaken with bad minds ; I mean not 
only corrupt minds, but crafty minds, that intend not 
Performance. Some embrace* suits, which never mean 
to deal ufiectually in them ; but if they see there may 
be life in the matter by some other mean, they will be 
to win a thank, or take a. second reward, or 
to make use in tlie mean time of the suitor's 
Some take hold of auils only for an occasion to 
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i infoniuuioa ' 
a[H precext ; 
vrb«n thai tum ü 



(TUM üomf iitlu" 

thi>^ tMiilil not i>th<< 

r»ii' iv-hnt Iwviiino ot' tlie auit « 

or, Ki-norally, to inake c 

oiit<>rlAinm(<nt tu htiag m tbe« ow». S^ a 

uko Kuito, wiili ft Ulli pwpoM t» let lätm bl; 

l)i«r« iit in tum« norX a riflit ■ «vor aii; d 
rigkl in o(]iiit\', if it bc ft iMt of oHMvia^i 
righl of •l^wTt, if it b* a >■( «f paiMM. Va 
ImkI * man t^ fii\vHnr th* « 
riUn<r wuc hin < 
ti»n hl twry it. If kfliKiK« I 
tti« li'm "Avtilhy in «IcwMt, Vi li» i» u wd 
inn (^^ tÜMiMinfc thc bMt«<r dnwrw. fai « 
msn <t<%t}i noi well iirKlM%t«i)i it is fnod «d r^ir dmn 
to wumf tiHi'iiH iit' triiJtt »Tw5 jn'lpniEtnL, Ümi mav t^mR 
trWth^- hf Tnny flr«l in thpm *-fth hurnior: bm lei bim 
ifW>s<* «■eil his v^'tvnfiHrKns ihr eise I«- mny he kd iy 
Tb<> ii<*w. Siitfinv NTV !>n i^istsstawl m-itli debiVE mtxi 
«HnnMs thnt piain dt-alinß in ^enyii^ u< d«&l in nä^ mt 
^nt, iiTui mpoTtinjt rho !mkv«s bnrnty, nnii in chuQet^ 
fngK nn mow tbanks rhnn one hüth cieoen/ocl, if ^mwn 
IM« <mly hon^mubl«! bot nho gntHnns. In anits of Ä- 
vom-, t)h> -firM rominp ottpbt t« eake litlle piare: so ior 
ftrtb <v>n*iA>nifion mny be lind ol hv Imsi,' thw jf in- 
WiUjP'n«' &i tlc m«rtor «wid noi orherwisc havir bMU 
fcni bw by bim, iKhiintupp N- not Inkcn ut* tht- nntM, 
Wl rti* r*rty 1<^ t^i bin othOT mmns ; and in w>mv sort 
»«ed f»r bin (IKwpft-.^ To he ipnnmnt nf t 
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value of a snit is aimpJicity ; as well aa to be ignorant 
of the riglit thereof is want of conscience. Secrecy in 
suits U a great mean of obtainlng ; for voicing thcm to 
be in forwardness may discourage some kind of Buitors, 
but doth quicken and awake others. But timing of the 
Buit 19 the principal. Timing, I say, not only in ri»- 
spect of the person that should grant it, but In resj>ect 
of those wliich are like to cross it. Let a man, in the 
cboice of bis mean, rather choose the fittest mcan than 
the greatest mean ; and rather them that deal in cer- 
tain things, llian those that are general.' Tho repara- 
tion of a denial ia sometimes equal to the first grant ; ^ 
if a man shew bimself neither dejectcd nur disconteiited. 
Iniquum petas ut cequum fera», [Ask more than is rea- 
Bonable, that you may get no less,] is a good rule, 
where a man hath ati'ength of fevour : but otherwise 
aman were better me in his Buit;' for he that would 
have ventured at first to havo lost the snitor, will not 
in the conclnsion lose hoth the suitor and his own 
former fiivotir, Nothing is thought so easy a request 
to a great pereon, as his letter ; and yet, if it be not 
in a good cause, it is so much out of his reputatlon. 
There are no worse Instruments* than these general 
contrivcrs of suils ; for they are hut a kind of poison 
aud infection to public proceedings. 

> alque cum pottu a^Ae gul paueiorilnu ntgotäg » muhwecI, fnon gut 




L. Or Stdüiil 

Stddik tarn fbr ddig^ Jbr onunent, and fl* 
ftbOity.* Tbeir ciiief an for deligfat, ia in ^B.iT>teiw 
■nd retiriag; for cwnunent, is in disconnB;' and ftr 
alulity, is in the jndgment nnd dispondon of btumen.' 
For ezpert men an exeente, and periu^ jodge of 
puticnlan, one by one ; bnt the general eonnsel«, and 
the plots and bunhslling of aflairs, oome best fram 
tho8e that are ieanied. To spend too mach time in 
stcdies is sloth ; * to tue them too much fbr tanainat^ 
is affectation ; * to make jadgment wholly hf dwir 
mies, ifl the hamonr of a scholar.* The^ parfeet n»- 
tuie, and are perfected hj experience: for natcnd 
alülitiee are like natural planta, Üiat need pnyimig' 
by study ; and studies themselves do gite fbrth direc- 
tions too mach at large, except they be bounded in i^ 
experience. Crafty men contenm studies, simple men 
admire tliem, and wise men use them ; för they teach 
not thoir own uae ; but that is a wisdom withont them, 
and above them, won by Observation. Read not to 
contradict and confnte ; nor to believe and take for 
granted ; nor to find talk and discourse ; but to weigh 
and consider.' Some books are to be tasted, others to 
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■ la (BiMiM liwi/iMHiiari piam Mkniu. 

■ uI □cmratJorejiidiCK' m tl tUKtpinniur <r dUponanli 

* ^pecio$a qwiam ■OMnJuu ' afftelalio mrra ttl 

* dt reiaa Hill«! ta rtgaSt ortu judlcart, idolain n 

' So in ths arigiiuL Coiafm 8^ Bgbanm, S 403. 
onlymaintained.Md the higher continuilly/iroineJ off: 
"nun)' birda dopmine thcir fedhers: " fram which I ei 
& muprint, but uiother form af the vord. 

■ icd ul oiüiBati/KKKtcru, eljudkio Uta aSquotetm viarü. 
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be Bwallowed,^ and Bome frw to be cliewed and di- 
gested j ihal is, some books are to be read only in 
parts ; others to be read, bul not curioualy ; and aome 
few to be read wliolly, and witli diHgeiice and atlim- 
tioii. Snme booka also may be rt-ad by depuly, and ex- 
trnt'Is made ot'them by otbers;* but tliat would be only 
in the less important argnmenls, and ttie meaner sort 
of bonks ; eise distilled books are l!ke rommon distilled 
waters, flaahy things.' Reading makctli a fiill man ; 
Conference a ready man ; and writing an exact man.* 
And iberefore, if a man writ« üttie, he had need liave 
a great memory ; if be confer little, he had need 
havo a present wit : and if he read httle, he bod 
need bave niuch cunning, to seem to kiiow that he 
dolh not. Histories make men wisu ; poets witty ; tlie 
nathematics subtile; natural pliilosopby det'p ; mural 
gravc ; * logic and rhetoric able to contend.* Abetmt 
»tudia in mare». [The Studios pasa into tbe manoers.] 
Nay therc la no stond or impediment in the wit, but 
may be wrought out by fit studies : likc as diseases of 
the body may have appropriate exercises. Bowling is 
good for the stone and reins ; shooting for tbe lungs 
and breast ; gentle Walking for the stomacb ; riding for 
bead ; and the like. So if a man's wit be wandering, 
let him study the mathematica ; for in demonstrations, 
if bis wit be calied away never so little, he must begin 
agaiu. If bis wit bu not apt to distinguisb or und 
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hh (fr VAtman. 

Mun-t fMvp kh ft\fm»m mA wh*', thsil pir • ptfittS 

Im fffttvtt fiM mlnf". fiv f'/r a fC^t [i^«nn b> gorcm 

N t^ilflftil fiort "f f>«)li''; ; wtterem i-^mtninniitt:, tbe 
riWf«»>f irlMtfifrt i« nillinr In (mlTinft thow! tlmiK* witirh 

«p»pMfi"lB*i ojcriw) f>r in 'Wlinj{ witfi cDnvupimAence 
Ui )rfirt)i'iiliir («•fWffi«, *rtM' hy one.' Bat I »ay not that 
flic ciriaiilcrnfiim 'rf flu'll'jFH i* to tra ncKlccUid. Mean 
in*itt( In llittlr rl*iii|{, rriiml. HiDit^r«; biit t^ruit men, that 
llHve )itrpnj(tli Iti tlinmwilv(<it," wi-rn helU-r to niBintAin 
tlmmoclvi« ln<lliri>n'iit ninl iKTtilral. Y«t even in be- 
^llincm, Iti Millipr? KU iiuxlKrutcly, ni li<i )ic n man of 
Ihn ipiio fhi'ltiiii wlik'li U iritmt jin»nlil« wil.li tlii! otlier, 
ciiliiiiiiillly (clv<)tli liKut wny.* 'rii<.> iiiwor nml weiikor 
ntctlnn i(» ilip flimni' In i'i.njiirn'tiimt ivnd it in olVon bwr 
tliHt H (l'w lIiHl HIV fliH' (In tirc out a Krcatpr nitmbor 
tlinl nrp miir" iinn|i'iiifp. Whon imf of lim fnctionB is 
«iitIttfiiltHliiMl, llio i-ciimininfi nulHlividi'tli; im tlio fuction 
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Ix^tween LucuUus and the rest nf Uit: nobleN of tba 
Senate (which they calied O^imate*) held out awhOs 
agaüist the faction of Pompey and C^sar ; bat wkcn 
the senate's authority was puUed dovm, Cäsar and 
Pompoy aoon after brake. The faction or party of 
Antonius and Oclavianus Ccesar against Bmtus aod 
Cassius, held out likewiso fbr a time ; but wben Brutus 
and Cassius were overtbrown, tfaen soon after Antonius 
and Octavianus brake and subdivided, These exam- 
ples are of wars, but tlie same lioldetli in private &c- 
tions. And tlierefore those tbat are seconds in &ctions 
do niany times, when tbe faction subdividetli, prove 
principalsj but many times also they prove cyphere 
and cashiered ; for many a man's strengtli is in oppom- 
tion ; and when that iaileth he groweth out of use- It 
is commonly seeii that men once plaoed lake in witb 
tlie contrary fection to that by which they enler: 
thinking belike that they have the fint sore, and now 
are ready for a new purchase.^ The traitor in faction 
lightly goeth away with it ; * for when mattere have 
stuek long in balancing,^ the winning of some one man 
casteth them, and he gottetli all the tltanks. The even 
carriage between two factions proceedeth not always of 
muderation, bat of a tnieness to a man's seif, with ead 
to make use of both,* Cerlainly in Italy they hold it 
a Httle suspect in popes, when they have often in their 
moatb Padre commune:^ and take it to be a sign of 
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one tfaat maaneth to nftr «U to ths giMUuiB of kb 
onm hooBe. Kiogi had need bemre bow tbef aids 
dwnuelves, aad nwke tbemaelvOT u of m ftetion flr 
putj ; fbr leogaee within tlw State m ever ptf^dtta 
to monarchiea : Sot they raiae an Obligation paiamoimt 
to Obligation of Bovereignty, and make the king ta»- 
quam unttf e» nobU [like one of tbemselTfli] ; h «w 
to be Boen in the Leagne of France. Wbes ftetioiu 
aro carried too hi^ and too violently/ H k a a^ of 
weakness iu princes ; and mnch to tbe pii^adice hoOi 
of their anthority and bnüneflo. The motiona of &o- 
tiong linder kings ooglit to be li^ the modona (m tt» 
astronomers speak) of the inferior oibs, «Udi ma,y 
have their proper motions, bat yet still are qnietiy 
carried by the higher motion of pn t m t m moNb. 



LH. Of Cekehonies and Respbcts.' 

He that is only real, liad need have exceeding great 
parU af virtue ; as the stone had need to be rieh that 
ia set without foil.^ But if a man mark it well, it is 
in praise and comraendation of men as it is in gettings 
and gains: for the proverb is true, That light gain» 
make keany puriea ; for light gains come thick, where- 
aa great come but now and then. So it is trae that 
small matters* win great commendation, becanse they 
are continually in use and in note : whereas the occa^ 
sion of any great virtue cometh bat on festivals.' 
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Therefore it doUi mucb add to a man's repatation, and 
is (as qiieen Isabelia ' said) Itke perpetuat letters common- 
daton/, to liave good forms. To attain them it alniost 
sufBceth not to despUe tliem ; for so shall a man ob- 
serve them in others ; and let Lim trust himself with 
the lest. For if lie labour too mucli to express them, 
he shail lose thelr grace ; wliich Is to be natural and 
Tinaffect«d. Sorae men's behavionr" is Üke a verse, 
wherein every syllable is measured; how can a man 
comprehend great mallers, that breaketh bis mind too 
mucb to small observations ? Nut to use ceremonies at 
all, 13 to tcach otliers not to use tliem again ; and so 
diminisheth respect to bimself; especially thej be not 
to be omitted to strangers and formal natures ; bnt 
the dwcllitig tipou tlieni, and exalting tliem abuve the 
moon,^ is not only tediou^i, bnt dotb diminUh the faith 
and credit of bJm that speaks.* And certainly there 
is a kind of conveving of eSectnal and imprinting 
passagea amongst complimenta,* wbich is of aingular 
use, if a man can hit upon it. Amongst a man 's pcors 
a man sbail be snre uf &mili&rity ; and tberetbre it is 
good a little to kteji State. Amongst a man's inferiors 
one shall be sure of reverence ; and therefore it is good 
a tittle to be fkmiHar. He that is too much in any- 
thing, 90 that he giveth another occasion of satiety, 
makt'tli himself cheap. To a]>ply one's seif to others 
is good; so it be with demonstra tion that a man doth 
it upon regard," and not upon facility. Ii is a good 




2Ö8 OF PRAISE. 

precppt gcncrally in seconding another, jet"' 
EoiDewIiat of oiif's own : as if you will graut hb opin- 
ion, let it be with §oiiie ili'stinction ; if you will foIUivr 
hi» motiiin, let it bo with condition ; if you aUow bis 
counsel, let it bc witli alk'giiig fiirtbt-r rcasiiTi. Mvn 
had necd bewiire tiow tbey be too pcrfoct in couipli- 
miiiil» ; ' for be thej ncvor bo sufBcient otherwise, their 
cnviws will bt- sunj to (pve thein that attribute,^ to the 
disudvantagp of thuir greator virtues. It is loss also in 
btisiness to be too f\iil of respects, or to be curious in 
obflorving tiiricjs nnd opportunitics. Salomon soitfa, ffe 
that conädereth the wind «hall tutt »ow, and he that look- 
eth to the chud» »hall rwt reap. A wise man will niake 
more opportunities than be fiiids, Men'a bebaviour 
should be Hke their apparel, not toi> atratt or ptHnt 
dovi'cc, but free for esercisL- or motion. 



LIII. Of PRAISE. 

pRAiHE Is tlip reflexion of virtue. But it is as the 
glass or body which giveth the refloxion." If it be 
frotn the common people, it ia commonly iätsc and 
nangbtj and ratber fulloweth vain persons llian vir- 
tuous. For the common peoplo understand not many 
excellont i^rtucs. The lowest virtues draw praise froro 
tliem ; the niiddle virtues work in them astonishment 
or admiration ; but of tbe higliest viitues they havc no 
sense of perceiving at all. But shews, and »pecie» vir- 
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tiUibus «imileK, aeire best with them. Certanily &nie is 
like a river, tliat bearetb np things light und swulti, and 
dfowna tliiogs weigbty aud solid. But if pei-sons of 
quality and judgment coiicur,^ then it is (as tht; Scrip- 
ture saith), Nomen bonum instar unffuenti frai/rantia ; 
[a gtxxl iianie like unto a sweet oiiiiitient.] It filletb 
all round about, and will not easily away. For the 
odours of ointuients ai-e more durablc thao tliuse uf 
flüwers. Tbere be so inany false points^ of praise, 
tbat a man may Justly bold it a auspect. Stime jtralaes 
proceed merely of flatttry ; and if he be an ordinary 
flatterer, be will bave certtün common attributes, wliicJi 
may serve every man ; if he be a cunning flatterer, he 
will follow tbe arch-fktterer, which is a man's seif; 
and wherein a man ttiinketh best of himrtelf, therein 
the flatterer will upbold bim most : biit if he be an im- 
pudent flattercr, look wherein a man is conscious to 
himaelf that be is most defective, and is most out of 
countenance in bimself, that will tlie Satterer entitle 
him to perfbrce, spretd eoneäentid. Some praiseü come 
of good wisliea and res[(ects,^ which is a forn» dne in 
dvOity to ktnga and great persona, laiulando prcscipere ; 
when by telling nien wliat they are, they represent* to 
tliein wbat they should be. Some inen are praised 
malicioualy to tbeir hurt, thereby to sUr envy and jeal- 
ousy towards them ; pemnmum ffenii» itUmioorian lau- 
dantiiim; [the worst kind of enemies are they tfinl 
prjuse ; j insomuch aa it was a provorb amongst the 
Grodana. that he that wag praised to hin hurt, »hoald 
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have a pu»h ri»e ujxm kts w>»e ; as we äay, that a hlister 
will riae upoti one'» tongue that telU a He. Certainly 
niodGruto praise, iised with opportunity,' and not v\d- 
gar, is that which doth the good.' Salomon saith, Se 
that praiteth hil friend aloud, riting eartg, it »hall be to 
Mm rw better than a cune. Too much magnifying of 
man or matter doth irritate contradiction, and procure 
envy and scom, To preise a raan's seif cannot be 
decent, escept it l>e in rare cnses ; but to praise a 
iDau*s oftice or profession, he may do it with good 
grace, and with a kind of magnanimity. The Cai-di- 
nala of Rome, which are theologues, and finars, and 
achoolmen, have a phraae of notable contempt and 
scom towards civil buainess : for they call all temporal 
business of wara, embaasages, judicature, and other em- 
ployments, gbirrerie, which is undtT-eheriffriei : as if 
they were but mattera for under-sherifFs and catch- 
poles : though maiiy times those undei^herifiries do 
more good than their high speculations.* St. Paul, 
when he boasts of himself, he doth oft interlace, I 
tpeak like afool; bot speaking of bis calling, he saith, 
magnificabo apostolatum meum : [I will magnify my 
mission.] 
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LIV. Of Vain-Glory. 

It was prettily devised of ^op ; the fiy S(d lipon the 
axle-tree of the ehariol wheel, and »aid, What a dutit do 
Iraiie! So are there some vain persona, that whatso- 
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iver goeth alone or moveth upon greater me^ns,' if 

ley have never so little Land in it, they Uiink it is 

ley Üiat carry it. They that are glorious must needs 

s factious ; for all travery Stands npon comparisous.* 

They raust needs te violent, to make good their owji 

Taunts. Neitlier can lliey be set-ret, and therefore nol 

etfectual ;' but accüi-ding to tlie French proverb, Beau- 

coup de bruit, peu de fruit ; Muck bruit, litüe fruit. 

biTet certainly there is use of this qnality * in civil aP- 

Where tliere is an opinion and faine to be cre- 

&ited either of virtue or greatness, theae men are good 

rumpeters. Ägain, as Titus Livius noteth in tbe case 

Anliochus and the ^tolians, There are »ometimtx 

\.'great fffect» qf crosB Uee ;^ as if a man tliat negociates 

between two princes, to draw them to join in a war 

against the tbird, doth extol tlie forces of either of tbem 

above measure, the one to the other : and sometimes 

he that deals between man and man, raiseth liis own 

credit with both, by pretending greater intcrest tban 

he bath in either. And in these and the like kinds, it 

often falls out that somewhat is produoed of notbing ; 

for lies are sufßcient to breed opinion, and opinion 

biings on substance. In militar* Commanders and 

soldiers, vaJn-glory is an essential point ; ' for a» iron 

aharpens iron, so by glory one courage sharpenetb an- 

other. In casea of great enterprise upon charge and 
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ailr«ntiire,' a cotnposition of glorioiis natnres doth put 
liffl into businew ; and Üiose that are of solid and soWr 
natnres liave more of the hullast than of the s^. la 
fäme of learning, llie flight will be slow withont some 
Rwtiier? of osU-ntation. Qiä de eontemnendä gloritt 
lihroi »eribunty ttomm auum intcribunt. [They that 
write boüks on the worthiessness of glory, take care to 
pat their namns on the title page,] Soorates, Aris- 
tollo, Oulen, were men füll of ostentation,' Certainly 
rain-glory helpeth to perpetuate a man's memorv ; and 
rirtue was never so beholding to human nature, as it 
recoivod his doe at the seoond hand.^ Neither had the 
ftnie of Cicem, Senwa, Plinitis Secundna, bome her 
a^ so well,* if it had not been joined with some ^'an- 
itv' in themwlves; like uiito \'aniish, that makes cetl' 
ings not only shiiie bnt lost. But all this while, when 
I »pnA of Tain-glory. I mean not of that property that 
Tadtus doth attributc to IMucianiis ; Ommum, qua 
dirtritt frivriitfitr, ort« (fudiiam otlentator: [A man 
that had a kind of art of setting forih to advantage all 
that tic had said or done :] fbr that proceeds not of 
vanit^', but of natural magnanitnity and disciction;* 
and in some persons' b not only comely, bnt gracioBS. 
For f!cm«ation!i, owsions. modesty itself well gorenwJ, 
an> bitt arts of «^istenration. And amongst tfaose arts 
ibere h none tietler than that which Plinlos Secandu 
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spoaketh of, wliich is to be liberal of praise and com- 
mcndation to others, in that wherein a man's seif Iiath 
any perfection. For saith Pliny very wittily, In comr- 
niending another you do yoursdf riyht ; far he that you, 
commetid is eiiher Buperior to you, in that you coninietidj 
or inferior. If hebe inferior^ if he he to be commended^ 
you much more ; if hebe superior^ ifhehe not to be comr 
7nended^ you much less. Glorious meii are the scom of 
wise mon, the admiration of fools, the idols of para^ 
Sites, and the slaves of their own vaunts.* 



LV. Of Honour and Reputation. 

The winning of Honour^ is but the revealinff of a 
man's virtue and worth \vithout disadvantagc. For 
sonie in their actions do woo and affect honour and 
repiitation ; which sort of men are commonly much 
talked of, but inwardly little admired. And some, 
contrariwise, darkcn their virtue in the shew of it ; so 
as they be undcrvalued in opinion. If a man perform 
that which hath not been attempted before ; or at- 
tempted and given over ; or hath been achieved, but 
not with so good circumstance; he shall purchase more 
honour, than by oftecting a matter of greater difficulty 
or virtue, wlierein he is but a follower. If a man so 
temper his actions, as in some one of them he doth 
content every foction or combination of people, the 
music will be the fiiller. A man is an ill husband of 



1 pnrisith prm&B et e&ae ; gUnque ipds et gforia varuB mancipia. 

2 Honoris et exisiimatumis vera et Jure cptitno acquisUh ea est, tU quU^ Ss.c. 
ITurl. MS. 5106. (for an account of which »ee Appendix No. II.) has '' The 
true winning of honour: " which is probably the true reading. 
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his hoDüur, thal entereth mto any action, the läilmg'i 
wherein may disgrace him more tlian the carrying of ■ 
it ihroiigh can honour liim. llonour that is gninwl ' 
Knd broken upon anollier' hath ihe quiekest' rcfli-xion, ' 
like dianionda cut witli fiiscets.' And thertfiire let •' 
man contend to escel any compelitors of liis in lionour, 
in outshooting them, if he can, in their own bow. Di»- 
cwet followers and survants help much to reputation.f 
Oinni» fama a domettiri» f mannt, Envy, whieli is the 
ranker of honour, is best extinguished by declaring & 
man 's seif in liis ends rather to seek merit than fame ; 
and by attribnting a nian's suecesses rather to divine 
ProWdence and felicily, than to his own virtue or 
policy, The true nmrsballing of the degrees of sov- 
ereign honour are tliese. In the first place are 
conditora impmorum, fonnders of states and cora- 
monwealths ; such as were Romulu», Cyrus, Ciesar, 
Ottoman, lamael. In the second place are Ugidatore«, 
lawgivers ; which are also calied seeond foimder», or 
perp^tui principe»^ because thcy govem by their ordi- 
nances after tliey are gone; such were Lycurgus, Selon, 
Justinian, Eadgar, Alphonsus of Castile, the wise, that 
made the SieU partida». In the third jOace are libera- 
(oret!, or tiahiatores,^ such as Compound the long miseries 
of civil wars, or deliver their countries from servitudo 
of stningers or tyrants; as Augustus Cissar, Vespasi- 
anus, Aurelianus, Tbeodoricns, King Henry the Sev- 
enth of England, King Henry the Fourth of France. 
In tlie fourth place are propagatore» or propugnatoret 
imperii ; such as in honourable wars enlarge their ter- 

' qm eompnrntirui at cl nUnm pnrgrapat. 

s maxime rtindan. • nitn nHgniii mvltiplieibiti^ 
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ritories, or make noble defence against invaders. And 
in the last place are patres patrice, [fathers of their 
country ;] wbich reign justly, and make the times good 
wherein they live. Both which last kinds need no 
examples, they are in such number. Degrees of hon- 
our in subjects are, first participes curarum^ those upon 
whom princes do dischargo the greatest weight of their 
affairs ; their right hands^ as we call them. The next 
are duces bdli^ great leaders ; such as are princes' lieu- 
tenants, and do them notable Services in the wars. 
The third are gration^ favourites ; such as exceed not 
this scantling, to be solace to the sovereign, and harm- 
less to the people. And the fonrth, negotiis parea ; 
such as have great places under princes, and execute 
their places with sufficiency. There is an honour, 
likewise, which may be ranked amongst the greatest, 
which happeneth rarely ; that is, of such as sacrifice 
themselves to dcath or danger for the good of their 
country; as was M. Regulus, and the two Decii. 



LVI. Of Jüdicature. 

JuDOES ought to remember that their office is jus 
dicere^ and not jus dare ; to Interpret law, and not to 
make law, or give law. Else will it be like tlic au- 
thority claimed by the church of Rome, which under 
pretext of exposition of Scripture doth not stick to add 
and alter ; and to pronounce tliat which they do not 
find ; and by shew of antiquity to introduce novelty. 
Judges ought to be more leamed than witty, more 
reverend than plausible, and more advised than con- 
fident. Above all things, integritj is their portion and 
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proper virtue. Curaed (aaith the law) i» he (hat r»- 
moveth the landmaj-k. The mislayer of a mert>«tone 19 
to blaiue. But it is the unjust judge that ia thu cujiital 
remover of landinarks, wheii he defineth amiss of laiids 
and property. One foul aentence doth more hurt than 
many foul examples. For thc«e do but cormpt the 
Mtreain, the other corrupteth the fountain. So saith 
Salomon, Fima turbatua, et vena corrupta, egf jiutut 
caihm» in causa tud eoram advermrio: [A riglitt-du 
man fküiiig down before the wicked is as a troubl«d 
fountain or a corrupt spring.] The office of judges 
niay liave reference unto the parlies that sue, unto the 
advocatcs that pluad, unio the clerks and minlsters of 
justice undemenlh them, and to tbo sovereign or State 
abiive theui. 

First, for the causes or partiea that ane. There. A« 
(^sailh the Scripture) Üial turn judgment into worm- 
wixtd; and surely there he also that turn it iuto vine- 
gar ; für injustice makcth it bitter, and delays make 
it sour. The principal duty of a judge is to suppresa 
force and fraud ; wberoof force is the more pernicioua 
whcn it is open, and fraud wht-n it is close and dis- 
guised. Add therelo contentioua suits, which ought 
to be spewed out, as the surfeit of courts. A judge 
ought to prepare bis way to a just sontence, as God 
useih to prepare bis way, by raising Valleys and taking 
down hüls : so when there appearuth on eitlier side an 
high band, violent prosecution, cunning advantagea 
taken, combination, power, great counsel,' then is the 
virtue of a judge seen, to make inequality equal ; ^ that 
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he may plant hia judgment a» iijwn An cv«>n (irtmiid. 
^M( fortiter emungity elicit Banj/iiinem ; [Violoiit blnw- 
ing makea the nose bleed ; ] autl wliore thc wtiu'-i>r(i<ii • 
19 hard wroaght, it yiclds a Jinnli wiiio, timt tUHttii iif 
the grape-stone. Judges muat bt'wnrü of hurd con- 
stmctions and strained inferciices ; fiir thcru in no worso 
torture than the tortiire of luww. Siieriiilly in raso of 
laws penal, thcy ouglit to have aire that that whicti wiut 
mcant for terror be not tunml iiito rigour ; nnd that 
they bring not upon the |>qo])I(! tliat whowcr wUcn-of 
the Scripture speaketh, J*liiet »uper rot laquiiiK ; fivr 
penal laws pressed are a a/wtcer iif tnare» ujkid tlio 
people. Therefore let penal laws, if tlit-y hav« \mvh 
sleepers of long, or if tliey be grown iinfit fbr tlie 
present time, be by wino juilgcs conlined in tlit; excc-u- 
tion : Jiidici» offieiitm ent, itt r«», ita tam/iurrt rmiiti, 
^r. [A judge mtut have reganl to tlie tiine u.h well 
an to thc matter.] In cauxcs of life and rlealli, jud^tiii 
ouglit (afl &r as the law pennittetlij in justii-i! to ut- 
member mercy ; and t^i «^ast a «crvc;rc i:ya upoti tliu 
example, but a mcrciful eye ujH>n the ]K;r4on. 

Secondly, fbr tlie advocateH and rounstel tlint plcad. 
Patience and gravity of hearing it an <™wntial part of 
justice; and an overspeakiiig judge i» ii« w<'ll-iiiii>-d 
cymbal. It ia do grace to a judge fintt to lind that 
whii-h he night have beard in due tinii: froin tlie l«ir ; 
or to show quicknes.1 of conceit in ftuttiiig «tf evideiK-e 
or counsel too short ; or itt prcvttiit iiifoniuttion by 
questions, though pertinent. 'I'Iir jiartH of a jiidgfr in 
heanng are fear : to dircrt th*; tjvidftnf-e ; to m'^hTate 
leii^rth,' repetition, or irnj>ertinen(ry of *j«^»rli ; to n«-ii- 
pitulate, select, and collate the material |<<jitiDt of that 
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which liath been said ; and to gtve the rule or e 
tence. Wliatsoever is above these is too much ; and 
proceedeth eitJier of glory and willingneas to speak, or 
of iinpatience to hcax, or of aliortness of memury, or 
of want of a staid and cqual atttüitloi]. It is a stränge 
thiiig to see that' the boldncss of advocatea should pre- 
vail with judges ; whereas they should Imitat« God, in 
whose seat tliey sit ; who rejn-e»»eth the j^enumptuoua, 
and fftvetk grace to Üie modest. Uut it iu more stränge, 
that judges shüiüd have iioted ßivourites;^ which can- 
not but cause raultiplication of feee, and susplc-ioii of 
bye-ways.^ There is due from the judge to the advo- 
cate some commendation and gracing, wbere causea 
are well bandled and fair pleaded ; esj>ecially tuwards 
tbe aide wbich obtaineth not ; for that upbolda in the 
dient tlie reputution of bis counsel, and beats down ia 
him the eonccit of his cansii. There ia likewise due 
to the public a civil reprebension of advocatea, where 
there appearetb cunning counael, groas neglect, slight 
Information, indiscrect preasing, or an over-bold de- 
fence. And let not the counsel at the bar chop with 
the jndge,' nor wind himaelf into the handling of the 
cause anew after the judge hatb declared his sentcnce; 
but on the otlier sidc, let not the judge nieet tbe cause 
half way, nor give oocasion for the party tu say his 
counael or prooft were not beard. 

Thirdly, fbr that that concerns clerks and ministers. 
Tbe place of justice is an hallowed place ; and therefore 
not only the bencb, but the footrpace and precincts and 
purprise thereof, onght to be preserved without scandal 
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and comiption. For certainly Qrapes (as the Scrip- 
ture saith) will not he gatJiered of thams or thistles ; 
neither can justice yield her fruit with sweetness 
amongst the briars and brambles of catching and poll- 
ing ^ Clerks and ministers. The attendance of courts is 
subject to four bad instroments. First, certain persons 
that are sowers of suits ; which make the court swell, 
and the country pine. The sccond sort is of those that 
engage courts in quarreis of Jurisdiction, and are not 
truly amici curice^ but parcmti curice^ in pufHng a court 
up beyond her bounds, for their own scraps and advan- 
tage. The third sort is of those that may be accounted 
the left hands of courts ; persons that are füll of nim- 
ble and sinister tricks and shifts, whcreby they pervert 
the piain and direct courses of courts, and bring jus- 
tice into oblique lines and labyrinths. And the fourth 
is the poller and exacter of fees; which jusrifies the 
common resemblance of the courts of justice to the 
bush whereunto while the sheep flies for defence in 
weather, he is sure to lose part of his fleece. On the 
other side, an ancient clerk, skiliiil in precedents, wary 
in proceeding,* and understanding in the business of 
the court, is an excellent finger of a court ; and doth 
many times point the way to the judge himself. 

Fourthly, for that which may concem the sovereign 
and estate. Judges ought above all to remember the 
conclusion of the Roman Twelve Tabics ; Salu9 populi 
mprema lex; [The supreme law of all is the weal of 
the people ;] and to know that laws, except they be in 
Order to that end, are but things captious, and oracles 
not well inspired. Therefore it is an happy thing 

1 rapaeium et hieri» inhianiium, 
s m aetU ipiit condpiendU eautus. 
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in a Ktate when kings aiid states do oflen coasult with 
judges; and agftiii when judges do often cansult with 
tlie king and state: tlie one, when there is matter of 
law interveiiient in business of state ; the otlier, when 
there is some consideration of state interveiiient in 
matter of law. For many tiraea the things deduced 
to judyment may be meurn and tuum, when the reason 
and consequence thereof may trench to point of estate : 
I call matter of estato, not only the parts of aover- 
eignty,' but whatsoever introducetli any great altera- 
tion or dangerous precodent; or eoncemeth^ manifeatly 
any great portion of people. And let no man weakly 
coHL'eive that jnst laws and true policy have any antip- 
athy; for they are üke tlie spirits and ainews, tliat one 
movea with the other. Let judgea also remeraber, that 
SaJomon's throne was supported by lions on both aides ; 
let them be liona, but yet lions under the throne ; being 
circumspect that they do not check or oppose any points 
of sovoreignty. Let not judges also be so Ignorant of 
their own right, as to thiiik there ia not left to tliera, as 
a principal part of their ofHce, a wise use and applica- 
tioii of laws, ' For they may remember what the apos- 
tle aaith of a greater law than tlieirs ; Nbs seimiig quia 
lex bijna est, modo quis ed ittatur legitime. [We know 
that the law ia good, if a man use it lawfully.] 



galüi imprteadtt tprcfet, 



uj pfrtinire, non lolnfi si quid ad Jur^ 




LVII. OV ASGKR. 

To seok to extinjpiish Aiiger uttcriy in hnt a liiiivcry 
of the Stoics. We liave bettcr oraclus : Jii- ini;/n/, Imt 
»in not. Let not the mm //o <?'<«■« «/«/» ffmir iiiii/rr. 
Anger Diust l>c liiiiik-il iinil i-onHiK-il botli in nii-i- iiml 
in tiine.' We will firüt s]H'nk liow tlic iiatnnil iiKliiiii- 
tion and habit to 1h; iingry niay W- atti-mrH?ri'iI :iiiil 
caluifd. SL-condly, liow tlie |)artii-iilar inutions ut' iiii- 
ger niay bc repressed, tir iit least refraint-d fi-itni dning 
mlM'liid'. Tliirdiy, Imw b) ntise angcr or a|>pi'itsc an- 
giT in anothcr. 

Fol- die first; tliere is no otluT way Imt tu nieitiiati? 
and niniinate well upoii tliu effocfs of angcr, Imw it 
traiibles man 's life. And tlif liost tinic tn du tlii>, is to 
look back uyion angcr wlit-ii tlio fit is tlii-imirldy nvi'i-. 
Seneca saitli well, Tfint ani/ir i'i lih: rnhi, irhi'-h lin-iiku 
ittfl/ upon tluzt it fall». Tliu Sn-ijjtui-f exborti'tli ui 
T" jHiMVX» our muh in patkiirf. AVIiosnevi'!- is mit nf 
patience, is out of posst-ssion of Iii.s smil. Mi-ii miist 
not turn boes ; 



[tliat put their Itvos in tlie sting.] 

Angcr is certaiiily a kiml of bascness;- a.« ji ;i[>|iciirs 
well in the wwikncss of tliosi: siibjccts in wlmTti it 
rtfl'gns ; cliüdrcn, womt'n, old folks, sick fiilki. *>iily 
raon miist bewarc tliat tln-y carry tlieir aiiger nilluT 
witli seoi-n tlian witli fwir;^ sti tliat tlie\- inav sii-in 



• llniiHf ran Inno' ciHligenl, 
tut niFmorii) n< trat» iwm cm 
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ratlier to he abave tlie inJury than below it; wUch 
is a thing easily done, if a man will give law to him- 
Belf in it.' 

For tlio secoticl point ; the causea and motives of »n- 
ger are t-hJefly llin'e. First, to be too aenaibli^ of hurt; 
for no man is angry that feels not himsolf hurt ; and 
thercfore tender atid delicate j)ersons niust iieed« be 
oft aiigty ; they have so tuany things to trouble tliem, 
wliich more robust natures liave little sense of. The 
ncxt is, ilie apprebension and construction of the in- 
jury oft'ered to be, in the circumstances thereof, fiill 
of contempt : * for contempt is that which pntteth aa 
edge upon anger, aa much or oiore than the hurt itself. 
And iherefore whcn men are ingcnious in pickiiig out 
circumstances of contempt, they do kindie their anger 
much. Lastiy, opmiou of the touoh of a man's repu- 
tatiun' doth multiply and sharpen anger. Wherein 
the remedy is,* that a man should have, as Consalvo 
was wont to say, telam JionorU <rra»*iarem^ [an honour 
of a stouter web.j But in all retrainings of anger, it 
is the best remedy to win time ; and to make a nian'g 
seif believe, that the opportunity of liis revenge is not 
yet corae, but that he foresees a time for it ; and so to 
still himself in the nieau time, and reserve it. 

To.contain anger ä*om miscbiet; though it take hold 
of a man, there be two things whereof you must have 
special cantion. The one, of extreme bittemess of 
words, especially if they be aculeate and proper ; for 
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amaledicta are notliing so mucli; and agnin, 
thal in anger a man reveal no secrefs ; for ihat makes 
him not 6t for society. The other, that you ilo not 
peremptorily break oft', in nny busineas, in a. fit of an- 
ger ; but howsoever yo\i sliew bittemeas, do not act 
anything that is not revocable, 

For raising and appeasing anger in another ; it is 
done chiefly by choosing of times, when men are fro- 
wardest and worst disposed, to incense them. Again, 
by gathering (a3 was touched before) all that you can 
find out to aggravat« tbe contempt. And the two 
romedies aro by the eontrarios. The fonner to take 
good times,' when first to relnte to a man an angry 
business ; for the first Impression is mucli : and the 
oÜier is, to aever, as marh as may be, the conatruction 
of the injury frona the point of contempt ; impiiting it 
to mistinderstanding, fear, passion, or what you will, 



LVIII. Of ViciasiTüDE of Things, 

Salomon saith, There U no new thing upon the earfh. 
So that aa Plato had an imaglnation, Tliat all knowledge 
wo» but remembranee ; so Salomon giveth bis sentcnce, 
That alt novelty ig but oblivioti. Whereby you may see 
that the river of Lethe runnoth as well above ground 
as below. There is an abstruse astrologur^ that saitli, 
jf ('( were 710t /or two thing» that are armtant, (tfie one 
M, tJial tht ßxed Star» euer stand at like diitaime one 
from another, and nev^r eome nearer together, nor go 
furHier ammder ; Ihe other, tfiiit the dinmal motion 
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ffrpetaally kfrpeth ttmf,) w inMvidtud wovid la*t one 
momenL ('wrtain U is, that tlii« matter is in a perpettuJ 
flux, and nvwr at a stay. The great windin g-sheets, 
tliat liMPy all tliings in oblivion, are two ; deluges and 
carth'juaki's. As tbr conflagrations and i^reat dronghts, 
tiify du not luercly dispeopie and destroy.' Phftelon's 
car w«it but a day.^ And the three ytars' drought in 
tbt' timt' of' Elia» was but particulnr, and Icft people 
alivt«. As für tln- grt-at bumings by lightnings, which 
aro- ofUni in the West Iiidies, thcy are but narrow.' 
liut in thii othtr two dostructions, by deluge and earth- 
quako, it is furthLT In be notetl, that the rcmnant of 
{K.-»|ilu which hup to be reserved, are commonly Igno- 
rant and niountainous [«.-ople, tliat can give no account 
of tbo tiitiu )iast : so tliat tha obliviuu is all one* as if 
noiie had been left. If yoa consider well of the peo- 
]>1l' of tln' Wust Indies, it is very probable that they 
HCl' u iiL'wt>r or a yonnger jjeiiple than tlie pcople of the 
üld w..rld. And it is miich niore likely that tbe de- 
sti'iii-tioii tlinl liiitb herftofüi-c been ihere, was not by 
earthquakes (as the ^gyptian priest told Solon con- 
ceming the island of Atlautis, that it wat ewalhtted by 
an farthquake), but rather that it was desolated by a 
particular deluge. For earthquakes are seldom in ibose 
parts. But od the other side, they have such pouring 
rivors, M tbe riTers of Asia and Airick and Enrope 
ar« but lowiks to them. Their Andes likewise, or 
luuuntains, are &r higher than those with os ; whereby 
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it seems that the rcranants of generation of laen were 
in glich a purticular dcluge saved.' As for thc Obser- 
vation that Machiavel Imth, that the jealousy of secta 
duth much extinguish the memory of things ; traduo- 
iiig Gregory the Great, that he did wliat in hhn lay to 
extinguish all heathen antiquities; I do not find that 
those zeaU do any great effecta, nor last long ; as it 
appt-ared in the succession oC Sabinian, who did re- 
vive the fomier antiquities.* 

The vicissitude or mutations in the Superior Globe 
are iio fit matter for thia present argument. It may 
be, Plato's great year, if the world should last so long, 
would have aomo eflect ; not in renewing the State of 
liku individuals, (for tliat is the ftime of those that con- 
ceive the celestial bodiea have more accurate influences 
ujion these tliings below than indeed they have.) but 
in groas.^ Comets, out of queation, have likewise 
power and effect over the gross and niass of things ; 
but they ai-e rathcr gazed uiion, and waited upun in 
their joumey, than wisely observed in tlieir effects;* 
specially in tlieir respective etlects ; that is, what kind 
of comet, for OLagnitude, colour, version of the bt'atns, 
placing in the region of heaven,^ or lasting, prodnceth 
what kind of efiects. 

There is a. toy which I have heard, and I wonid not 
have it given over, but waited upon a little, They say 
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it is observed in the Low Counlries (I know not i 
what part) that every üve aiid thirty years the Bama 
kind and suit of yeara and weathere coraes aboat 
again ; ' as great frosts, great wet, great droughts, 
warm winters, summers with little heat, and the üke; 
and they call it the Prime. It is a tliing I do the 
ratlier mention, hecause, Computing backwards, I h»ve 
fuund some concinrence.^ 

But to lea^'c these points of nature, and to come to 
men. Tlie greatest vicissitude of tlüngs amougst mun, 
is the yicissitude of sects and religions. For those orbs 
rule in men's minds most. The tnie reügion is bttüt 
upfm tht rock ; tlie rest are tossfd upon the waves of 
time. To spcak therefore of the crauses of nt'W se<^'t3 ; 
and to give some counael concerning them, as far as 
the weakness of hnman judgment can give Btay to so 
great revolutions. 

When the religion formei-ly received ts rent by dis- 
«ords ; and when the holiness of the professors of r&- 
ligion is decayed and fiill of scandal ; and withal the 
times be stupid, ignorant, and barbarous ; you may 
doubt the sprinping up of a new sect ; if then also 
tliere should arise any extravagant and stränge spirit 
to make himself author thereof.* All which points 
held when Mahomet published his law. If a new 
sect have not two properties, fear it not ; * for it will 
not spread. The one is, the supplanting or the oppos- 
ing of authority established ; for nothing is more pop- 

^ Simäem annwam Icn^teraturümj «l teu^KjCatefn caii, vtbU ia or^rtn rvffr«. 
^ Conifruttuicm, haad txadain Mne, ad um rmltum ducrepaatem. 

* praäpae n eo Umpcn ingemu» quoädfUK wtfmperani et paradaxa fn- 
rniH tabonatur, 

* tum lecla Bctl piilluUt, duabiu d dciftlwKvr adminicaiii, ai td mm 
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ular than that. The other is, llie giving licence to 
pleasiires and & volaptuous Ufe. Für as für speculative 
heresies, (such as were in ancient tinies the Ariane, and 
now the Anninians,) though they work mightily u[>on 
men's wita, yet they do not produce any great nltei-a- 
tiona in states ; except it be by the help of civil oc- 
casions.' There be three roannev of plaiitatioiis of 
new sects. By the power of signs and miracles ; by 
the eloqneiice and wisdom of speech and persuasion ; 
and by the sword. For martyrdoms, I reckon tlicm 
amongät miroclea ; because they aeera to exceed the 
Btrength of human nature : and I may do tlie like 
of Superlative and admirable lioliness of lifr. Surely 
tliere ia no better way to stop the rising of new sects 
aiid schisms, than to reforra abnses ; to Compound the 
amaller differencea ; to proeeed mildly, aud not with 
sanguinary persecutions ; and rather to take off the 
principal authora by winning and advancing them, 
than to enrage them by violence and hitterneas. 

The changes and vicissitude in wars aru many ; but 
chivfly in three tliings ; in the aeats or stages of the 
war ; in the weapons ; and in the manner of the con- 
duut. Wars, in ancient time, stiemed more to niove 
from eaat to west ; for tbe Persians, Assyrians, Arabi- 
ans. Tartars, (which were the iiivadera,) were all eaat- 
em people. It is true, the Gauls were westem; but 
WC read but of two incursions of theira : the one to 
Gallo-Gr»cia, tlie other to Rome. But Eaat and West 
havo no certain pointa of heaven;"and no raore have 
thL- wara, either from the east or weel, any certaiiity of 
obsiTvation. But North and South are fixwl;' and it 
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itatit seldoin or nuver bwn seen ihat tl« fiw «ootheni 
people have invaded the northem, but contranwbe. 
Whereby it is manilv.st ihat die nonhem trx-I of ihe 
World is in natura tbe more martial re^;ion: be it in 
respect of tlie slars of thal heinisiih«rv ; ur of ibe 
^at conti nents that are upoa die nonb. wher«w 
tJie aouUi pari, f.>r naght that is known, is almoft 
nÜ KH. ; or (which is m<»t apparent) of Üie coH (»f 
tbe northem parts, wbicb is that wbicb, witbout aid 
of dücipline, dolh mitko the hadie» kanli-at, and the 
eourages wärmest.' 

Upon the brcakin^ and shivering of a great nate 
and empire, yoii may W snre to bave wars. For great 
empirvs, while thcy stand, do enervate and destrov the 
finri» of the nattves which they liare subdued, restiiig 
apon their own protw^ting forces ; and tben when tliey 
fail also, all goes tu ruin, and thev beconie a prev." 
So was it in tbe decav of the Roman empire ; and 
likewise in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles the 
Oreat, every bird taking a feather ; and were not nn- 
like to belkl to Spain, if it should bn.'ak- The great 
mrct-isions and iinir)ns of kingiinius ilo iik('vvisi> stir up 
wan : for when a State grows to an over-power, it is 
like a great flood, that will be sure to overflow. As it 
hath been eeen in the sutes of Rome, Turkey, Spain, 
and othera. Look when the world hath fewest harbar- 
ous peoples,' bat such as commonly will not marry or 
generale, ezcept they know means to live,* (as it is al- 
most every where at tbis day, exccpt.Tartary,) there is 

1 The (TuuUtioD $ä<bi: ui lüpul » 
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DO (langer (^ inantUtions* of people: bat when thera 
be great slinals of peopie, wliich go on to populate, 
without foresecing means of Ufe and sustentittion, it is 
of necessity that oni^e in an age or two they dischai^e 
a portion of their pcople upou otlier nation» ; '' whkrh 
tlie aDcient northem people were woiit to do by Itrt ; 
cluting lots what part should stay at lioiue, and what 
should seek tlieir fortanes. Wben a warlike stat« 
grows soft and edeminatc, they may be siire uf a war. 
For commonly SHch statcs are grown rieh in the time 
of their degenerating ; and so the prey invJtt-tb, and 
their decay in vaJour encouragetli a war.^ 

Äs for the weapona, it bardly falleth nnder rule and 
Observation: yet we see even they have retuma and 
vidssitudeB. For certain it is, tliat ordiiancu * was 
known in the city of tlie Oxidrakes tn India; and 
was that whicb the Macedonians called thunder and 
Itghtning, and magic. And it is well known that the 
nse of ordnance ^ hatlt been in China alw^-e two thon- 
sand years. Tlie coiiditions üf weupons, and their im- 
provement, are, First, the fetching afar off; for that 
outruns the danger ;** as it is seen in ordnance and 
muskets. Secotidly. the strength of the percusftion ; 
wherein likewbo ordnance da exceed all arietations 
and ancicnt inventions, The third is, the commodious 
use of tliem ; as that they may serve bi all weathera ; ' 



'P-'f^riMpsTii,! 
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that thi* i-armge may be liglit and manageable ; and 
the like. 

For the conduct of the war ; at th© firat, men rested 
extremely upon nuraber : they did put the wars lik&- 
wise upon main force and valour ; pointing days for 
pitched fields, and ao trying it out upon au even 
matt'h : and thcy were more ignorant in ranging and 
arraying their battles. After they grew to rest upon 
Buuiber rather competent than vaat ; they grew to ' 
advantsges of place, cunning diversions, and the like : 
and they grew more sküful in the ordoring of their 
battles. 

In the youth of a State, arms do flourish ; in the mid- 
dle age of a state, le-arning ; and then botli of them 
togeüier for & titiie ; in the dcclining age of a State, 
mechanical arts and merchandise. Leaming hath bis 
infancy, when it is but beginning and almost childish ;' 
then bis youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile : thcn 
bis strength of years, when it is solid and reduced:' 
and lastly, hia old age. when it waseth dry and ex- 
baiiHt.* But it 19 not good to look too long upon these 
tiiming wheels of vicissitude, lest we become giddy. 
As for the phiiology of tbem, that is but a circle of 
tales,' and Üierefore not fit for this writing. 



3 quatui) IttiuiCIlla tunt, etpuerila. 



* The tnnslation adds, manenle lamta jamiHiate. 
i Quatetmi vtro ad PhiMoipain, jua in hoc arr/umen/o tU plurimun, 
ir, nihil aiiyd ttt quam ndrraftbncitbrum ti obKrnatioraun JüHtiunt 




NOTE. 

In ^[M^aking of Üie original edition, I have referred to a 
copy in my onn posaessioii ; from whicli tlie title is copied. 

I have fäace fouud lliat tliere ie a copy in the British Museum 
beanng the same dale, but not ia all rcspects the »ame. In 
tlie tillepage, instea^I of newli/ enlarged, it Las nnely vrittm. 

II professes lo be " printed by Jolm HaviloDd, for Hanna 
Barret," omilting the name of Richard Whittaker, and the 
words which follow. In the text, it is difficult even on a 
careful examimtlioa to detect any differences whatever. But 
upon referring to the passages in ichich I bad nociced an 
error, or a doubt, or a variety of reading, I find that in ihree 
of them it differa from Tay copy. In p. 145. it hoa children 
not efiild: in p. 167. ßotetr nolßoioern in p. 219. garne not 
gaine. One or two other variaiions which oocur in ihe later 
essaya I have noticed in their pluces. Of Ihese copies, one 
mu3t cerlainly have been a proof in which correctionjä were 
at^rwards made. And tlie fact that all the laier editions 
have "newiy enlarged" in tlie litlepage, inslead of " newljr 
writcen," favoura the Buppojjition that mine is the con'ected 
oopy. That in some cases (aa for instance in pages 167. 
and 219.) ihe reading of the other copy is unquealionably 
the right one, may possibly lie explained by accidenis of 
Ihe presB. The last lelter in ßoweri may have failed lo täte 
Ihe ink ; (he m in gniae maj have been injured, and being 
mislikken für an imperfect in may have been replaeed by a 
perfect in. 
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A FBAOUBirr of an Essat on Fame.* 

The poeta malte Faine a momter. They describe 
her in part fine!y and elegantly ; and in part gravely 
and sententiously. They say, look how many featbera 
she hath, so many eyes she hath undemeath ; so many 
tongues ; so many roices ; she pricks up so many ears. 

This is a flourish. There follow excellent parables ; 
as that she gathereth strength in going : that ahe goeth 
upon the ground, and yet liidcth her head in the 
cloada : that in the day-time she aittetli in a watch 
tower, and flieth raoet by night : that she mingleth 
things done with things not done: and that she is a ter- 
ror to great cities. But that which passeth all the rest 
is j tbey do recount that the Barth, motlier of the Gi- 
ants that made war against Jupiter and wcre by him 
destroyed, therenpon in an anger bronght forth Fame ; 

I This ftagment wai firat pablished by Dr. Riwley, in tbe Riiiticitaliii 
(IWT), p. 3S1. Tbough uiiÜDished, thenfore, il mmy be regarded Bs ■ 
geniuD« and nndoubted work of Bacnn's, u fu m iE gof». Twa other 
Eiuyi, irhich hav« bwn >«cribed to Bacon upon vtry doubltiil authori^ 
{(nd U leaat one of them in my opinion vei^ impiobably), will be prinled 
bj Ihenuelvct at the end of Ihie Appendix. 
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for cerUin it ia that robels, figared by the ^aiits, ftlld 
»editious fames and libelfl, are but brothers and sistera ; 
mosculine and fi^niiiiine. But now, if a man can taine 
this monater, and bring Ijer to feed at the hand, and 
govern lier, and with her fly other ravening fbwl and 
kill thera, it is somewhat wortb, But wa are infecU-d 
with the Stile of the poets. To speak now in a sad 
and a serious nianner. There is not in all the politics 
a place less handled, and more wortliy to be bandled, 
than tbis of fame, We will thorefore speak of theso 
points. Wbat are false femee ; and what are tme 
iames ; and how they may be best discerned ; how 
£iinea may be sown and raiaed; how they may be 
spread and inuttiplicd ; and how they may be checked 
and laid dead. Äi]d other thiiigs conceming the na- 
ture of famo, Fame is of tbat force, as there is scarce- 
ly any grest action wlierein it liatii not a great part ; 
fspecially in the war. Mucianus iindid Vittllins, by a 
fame tbat he scattered, tbat Vitetlius had in purjiosB to 
remove the legions of Syria into Germany, and tho 
legions of Gorniany into Syria ; wbereupon tlie legions 
of Syria were infinitt-Iy inftanied. Julius Cfesar took 
Pompey unprovided, and laid asieep bis industry and 
preparations, by a fame that he cnnningiy gave out, 
how CiBsar'B own soldiers loved him not ; and being 
wearied with wars, and laden with the spoils of Gaul, 
would forsake him as soon as he came into Italy. Livia 
settied all things for the auccession of her son Tiberius, 
by eontinual giving out that her husband Augustus was 
upon recovery and amendment. And it is an usual 
thing with the Bashaws, to conceal the death of the 
great Turk from the Janizaries and men of war, to 
save the sacking of Constantinople and other towns, as 
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their manner is, Themistocles made Xerxes King of 
Persia post apace out of Grsecia, by giving out that the 
Grecians had a purpose to break his bridge of »liips 
which he had made atliwart Hellesjiont. There bc a 
thoosand such like examples, and the more thcv are, 
the less they need to be repeated; because a man moi't- 
eth with them every whera. Thercfore k't all wise 
govemors have as great a watch and care over fnmes, 
as they have of the actions and designs themsclves. 



Tht Tttl was notßniihed. 



Early Editioms OF 1 



: Es3AYS. 



Bacos's E^ssays in their earliest sliapo fonned part 
of a vcry small octavo volame, publislied in 1597, witli 
die foltowing title : Eitsaye». ReUyioii» Meditationt. 
Plaee» of perswation and di»sw(uüm. Seene and al- 
hwed. At London, Frinted Jor Hamfrey Jiooper, a/td 
are to he »old at the Hacke Beare in CJiauncerj/ Lane. 
1597. 

The Religiom meditathns and the Place» of perawor- 
$wn and diauDanon refer to two other works ; on« in 
I^tin, entiUed MecUtatione» sacrce : tho otht-r in Eng- 
lish, entitled Of the Coidert of Good and Eeill ; a 
fragment. These will be printed elsewhere. 

The " Epistle Dedicatorj- " prefixed to the voliimo is 
dated the SOth of January, 1597 ; wliicli in the case 
of an ordinary Ictter would be understood to raean 
1597-8. But I enppose that publishors, who like to 
hsve fresh dates on their titlepages, fuUowed the " hi»- 
torical" year, which was reckoned from the Ist of 
January, and not the " civil," wliich was reckoncd 
from the 25th of March. For I liiid in the Lambeth 
library, the following rough draft of a letter from 
Anthony Bacon to the Earl of Essex, docqueted " le 
8" de ffiviier, 1596," 
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" My Singular good Lord. 

" 1 am bold, and jet out of a most entire and dutiful love 
wliert'in my german brotbcr and myself Rtand iniinilelj 
bouiid unlo your Lordship, to preaent unto you ihe first 
sight and laste of such fruit as my brolher was constrained 
to gather, äs he prot'esselh himself, before they were ripe, lo 
preveht alcaling; aud withal raüst humbly lo Iwseech your 
Lordship, that aa my brolher in loken of u mutual finn brotb- 
erly affcetion hath bestowed by dedication the property of 
them upoii myself, so your Lordship, to whoae diapatition 
and coraroandment I have enlirely and inviolably vowed my 
poor seif, and whalever ap)>crlaineth imio me, either in [xw- 
geaaion or right, — that your Lordship, I say, in your noble 
Knd Singular kindnu^^s towarda us both, will voudiaafe fir»! to 
give me leave to transfer my interest unto your Lordship, 
then hurably to erave your honouvable acceptance and most 
worlhy protection. And so I nmst humbly take ray leave, 

I ahall now glve a correct reprint of the Essays, as 
they appeared in tliis first edition ; preserving, by wav 
of specimen, the original orthography aud punctiiation, 
I take ii from the copy in the British Museum ; a copy 
which appears by a raemoraiidum on the litlepage to 
have been ao!d an the 7tli of Febniary, 39 Eliz. (i. e. 
1596-7), for the sum of twenty pence. 
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To M. Ahthokt Bacoh 

Am äeare Brother. 

LoDiNO and beloued Brother, I doe nowe like some 
that haue an Orcharde il neighbored, that gather their 
fruit before it is ripe, to preuent atealing. These frag- 
ments of my conceites were going to print ; To labour 
the staie of th^n had bin troublesome, and subiect to 
Interpretation ; to let them passe had beene to adve- 
ture the wrong they mought receiue by vntrae Cop- 
pies, or by some gamishment, which it mought please 
any that should set thera forth to beatow npon them. 
Therefore I beide it best discreation to publish them 
my seife as they passed long agoe frora my pen, with- 
out any fiirther disgrace, then the weaknesse of the 
Author. And as I did euer hold, there mought be 
as great a Tanitie in rctiring and withdrawing mens 
conceites (except they bee of some nature) from the 
World, aa in obtruding them : So in these particulars 
I haue played my seife the Inquisitor, and find nothing 
to my mderstanding in them contrarie or infectious to 
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tbe iitat£ of Religion, or manners, but ratücr (m I a 
|KiiK.-} incdici nable. Only I disliked now to pat then 
out bfcaiwo they will Le like the bue new haife-penoe, 
whicb thougb llie Siluer were good, vet the j 
werv Kmull. Kul since thev woald not ibtv widi ibeör 
Miutcr, but wüuld netxles trauaile abroad«, I h»ae pTv~ 
ferrcd them Ui you thnt are next myself, Dedicating 
thein, such as thvy are, tn uur lone, in tbe ilepth 
wh«reof (1 as^nre you) I Aometiint» wish ycmr iiiGm»- 
itics translaud uppoo iny sulfe, thai her ilaie^^tie 
tnought baue the «.-ruice uf so actine and able a mind, 
& 1 tiiiiugbt be witli excuse confined to theae maietD- 
])Utions & itudiuH for wbich I am littest, so conuneixle 
I you to tUe preseruation of tbe dinine Maiestie. 
i''roin my Chamber ai Graie« Inne, thia 3l). of lann- 
arie. 1597. 

Tour entire Louing brother. 

Fran. Bacon. 



ESSAIES. 

1. O/ttudU. 

2. 0/ ditcouru. 

8. 0/ CtrtmonUt and rttpetiM. 

4. Of folloieer» and friend*. 

5. Sulon. 

6. Of expenct. 

1. Of Regimenl of keaUh. 

8. Of lliinour and Teputatüm. 

9. Of Faclion. 

10. Of Ntgociating. 



ESSAIES. 



Of Stddibs. 



Stddies seme fbr pastimes, fbr omaraents and tbr 
abilities. Their chiefe vse for pastime is in priuatenes 
and retiring; for Ornamente 13 in discoarse, aiid for 
abilitie is in iudgement. For expert men can execute, 
but leamed men are fittcst to iudge or censare. 

^ To spend too much time in them is slouth, to vse 
thein too much for oniament is affectation : to make 
iadgement wholly by their ruies, is the humour of a 
ScbüUer. ^ They perfect Naiure, and are perfected 
by experience. ^ Craftie men continue ' them, sim- 
ple men adinire them, wise raen vse them : For tliey 
teach not their owne vse, bat that is a wisedome with- 
out them : and aboue them wonne by Observation. 
T[ Reado not to contradict, nor to belieue, but to waigh 
and consider. % Some bookes are to bee tasted, others 
to bee swallowed, and some few to bee chewed and 
disgested : That is, some bookes are to be read only 
in partes ; others to be read, bat cursorily, and some 
few to be read wholly and with ditigence and attention. 
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^ Reading maketb a ftill man, confotvnce a i 
man, and writing an exacte man. And therefore if 
a man write little, he had neede haue a great memorie, 
if he conferre little, lie liad necdo haue a present wit, 
and if he reade Httle, hee had uet-de haue niuch can~ 
aing, to seerae lo know tliat he doth ncit, ^ Histo- 
rie» make men wise, Poets wittie : the Matheraatickea 
sabtle, naturall Phylosophie deepe : Morall graue, 
Logicke and Rhetoricke able to contend. 



Of DISC0UB8E. 

SoHE in thcir discourse desire rather commendation 
of wit in being able to holde all arguments, then of 
iudgement in disperning what is tme, aa if it were a 
preise to know wliat niight he said, aiid not what 
shoulde be thought. Some haue certaine Common 
places and Theames wherein they are good, and want 
varietie, which kinde of pouertie is for the most part 
tedious, and nowe and then ridicnlous. Tf The hon- 
onrablest part of talke is to guide the occasion, and 
againe to moderate and passe to somewhat eise. ^ It 
18 good to varie and mixe speech of the present occa- 
sion with argument, tales with reasons, askiog of ques- 
tions, with telling of opinions, and iest with eamest 
% But some thinges are priuiledged from iest, namely 
Religion, matters of State, great persona, any mans 
present buainesse of importance, and any caae that 
deserueth pittie. % He that questioneth much sliall 
leam much, and content much, specially if hee applie 
his quealions to the skill of the person of whome he 
asketh, for he shal giue them occaaion to please them- 
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selues in speaking, and himselfe shall continually gath- 
er knowledge. ^ If you diasemble sometimes your 
knowledge of Ihat you are thought to knowe, you 
shall bee thought anoiher time to know that yon know 
not. ^ Speech of a mans seife \s not good often, and 
there is but ono case, wherin a man may coramend 
liitnsetfe with good grace, and that ia in commending 
vertue in another, especially if it be such a vertue, 
as whereunto himselfe prelendeth. ^ Discretion of 
Bpeoeh is morc then eloqiience, and to speake agreably 
to him, with whome we deale is more tlie to speake i'n 
good wortles or in good order. ^f A good coniinued 
Speech without a good speech of inlerlocution shewetli 
alownease : and a good rcply or second speech without 
a good set speech shcweth shallownesse and wc^aknea, 
as wee see in beastes that those that are weakest in the 
course are yet nimblest in the tnme. ^ To vse too 
many circumstances ere one come to the matter ia 
wearisome, to use none at all is blunt. 



I 



O.' Ceremonies and Resfectes. 

He that ia onely reall liad need haue exceeding great 
parts of vertue, as the stone had Dee<le be rieh that is 
set without foyle. ^ But commonly it is in preise as 
it is in gaine. For as the prouerbe is true, That Ugkt 
gaine9 make heame Pur»e8 : Because they come thicke, 
wheras great come but now and then, so it is as true > 
that smal matters winne great commendation : because 
they are continually in vse and in note, whereas the 
occasiun of any great vertue commeth but on holy- 
duiea. ^ To attaine good Tomies, it sufliceth not to 
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dnftb« ih'Cm, (or no afaxl a nuui nbserve them m otbcf^ 
uul let him tnist himsclfe wilh thc rest : tor if lie care 
to cxpivssc tlicn) hw shall leese tbeir grace. which is to 
bd nattirmll *nd n\iidected. Sonic mens behauitmi- is 
Vatx a verse whcrvin eoerr sillable ig meBsured. How 
CMl ft Bun compTvIiend great matters that breaketh his 
maAB 10» much to ewail obseniations ? ^ Not to vse 
Oenmonim at all, is to teach othcrs not to vse them 
a^iino, and to diminuh bis rvspcct ; especially they be 
n<4 lo bn' (Mnitto<l to straungiTs nnd stränge natures. 
% Auioiig a mans Pcircs a man shall be sure of lamil- 
iariiHS and ihcrofurv it is a gpod title' to keepe State ; 
amongsl a mans inferiaurs ono shall be eure of reuer- 
«OM. and thcirfon: it is good s liitle to be familiär. 
^ Um that is tiKi much in tmy thing. so that hv give 
anothcr (»cnisiiiu uf :^:itifrii>, maki'tli hinitrlto cheape. 
^ To appliu ones seife to others is good, so it be with 
(leinonstration that a man doth it upon regard, and not 
viHin tkcilitie. ^ It is a good precept generallj in 
seconding another : yet to adde somewhat of ones 
owne ; as if you will graunt bis opinion, let it be with 
sonie distinction, if you wil follow his motion, let it be 
with cundition ; if you allow his counsell, let it be with 
alleadging turther reason. 



Of FOLL0WEE9 AND FRIENDS. 

OoOTLY followers are not to be liked, least while a 
lUtiTi maketh bis traine longer, hee make bis wings 
shortor, I reckon to be costly not them alone which 
i'hai^^ the purse, but which are wearysome and impor- 

> So is Ih« original : a mütake ft« "HbgDOd > little." 



r 
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tuni: in sulea. Onllnary fullowing ooght to cballcnge 
DO liigber conditioiis then coiititeiiHDCc, re<cN)ininendB- 
tion and protection fr um wrong. 

^ Factious followers are «oree to be liked, wbicli i 
füllow not vpon atlection to hira witli whome they 
raunge thcmsciues, but vpon discontentiuent conceiued 
agairist some otlii^r, whererpon conimonly inauDth tliat 
ill inlelligence tliat wee many timos sce between great 
pt'raoiiages, % Tlit- fullowing by certaine States an- 
awereable to that wbicb a great person himsoÜe pro- 
fessetli. OS of Souldiers to him tbat hath boene inijiloyed 
in tlie warres, and the like halb euer beene a tbiiig 
cinile, and well taken euen in Monarchiea, so it bee 
witbout too miieh porape or popularitie. ^ But tbe 
moät bonorable kind of following b to bee followed, as 
one ibat apprebondelb to aduunce vertue and desert in 
all sortes of persons, and yet wbere tliere is no eminent 
oddas in eufliciencie, it i» better to tako witb tbe more 
passable, then with tbe more able. In gouemment it 
is good to vse raen of one rancke equally, für, to coun- 
tenance some extraordinariiy, is to makc them inso- 
lente, and tbe rest (bscontcnt, because tbey may claime 
a due. But in fauours to vse men with much dilfer- 
ence and election is gond, for it maketb tbe persons 
proferred more tbanketull, and tbe rest more offin'ous, 
becauae all is of &uour. ^ It is good not to make too 
mucli of any man at 6nit, Ije^^ause one cannot bolde 
out tbat Proportion. ^ Tu be g(memed by one is not 
good, and to be distracted with many is worse ; but to 
take adutse of friends is ever bonorable : Far t'-akcr» on 
many timea aee more then gameiters. And the valt be*t 
dUcaaertiJi Ihe hiü. % Tbere is littlp fn'endsblp in tlie 
worldc, atid k-ust of all betwocne e<|uals ; wliicli ' 
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Of Srrw. 

Hanik ill ouit«rs am raiertaken, and maof gnod 
matten vith ill miiu!«. Same tmhrwtK Sota wbidt 
nes» neui« t<> deaie «flectnall; in tbem. Bot if tlwy 
MC ibere maj be life tn the matter hy More oüwr 
mesae. they will be content Co winne » tbanke or take 
■ Mrnnd rewanL Some tdu bolde of Sotea onel;' for 
•n occasion to emme Kirne otber, or M nake an mför- 
matinn wherof tbej^ eonid not otWrwüe bave an apt 
pcecepC,* withont care what becone of die Sote, wben 
that tarne U semed. Nay some vndertake Sota nidi 
a fidl parpose to iei ibem &11. to tbe taä» to gratifie 
tb« adrene partie r>r compethor. % Sm-dy tbere is in 
■orte a Hght in enerie Snte. etther a rigfat of eqmtie, if 
it be a Säte of controoer^ ; or a r%bt of desert, if it 
bee a Snte of p«tition. If affection leade a man to 
ftaor tfae trrong side in iiutice, let him ratlier Tse Iris 
conntenAnce to compoond the matter then to cairie it. 
If alTection lead b man to &noar the Jesse worthj in 
desert, let him doe it, withoat depraning or disabling 
tbe better desemer. ^ In Sntes a man doth not wd 
raderstand, it la good to referre them to some friend of 
tmt and iadgement, that nur reporte whether he mav 
deale in tbem with honor. ^ Saters are so distasted 
wtth detaies and aboses, that plsine deaÜng in desvii^ 
to deale io Sntes at first, aad r ^ o rti ng the 
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barely, and in challend^ng no more thankes then one 
hath deseraed, is growen not only honourable bnt also 
gracious. ^ In Sutes of fauor the first comming ought 
to take little place, so far fortb consideration may bce 
had of bis tnist, that if intelligence of the matter 
coalde not otherwise haue beene had but by hira, ad- 
uantoge be not taken of the note. T[ To be ignorant 
of the- value of a Sute is simplicitle, as wel as to be 
ignorant of the right thereof is want of conscience. 
^ Secrecie in Sutes is a great meane of obtaining, (6t 
Toicing thein to bee in forwardnes may discourage 
some kinde of suters, but doth quicken and awake 
others. ^ Bnt tyming of the Sutes is the principall, 
tyming I saye not onely in rcspect of tlie person that 
^oulde graont it, but in respect of those which are like 
to Crosse it. ^ Nothing is thought so easie a request 
to a great porson as bis letter, and yet if it bce not in 
a good cause, it is so much out of bis reputation. 



Of Expence. 

RiCHE3 are fbr spending, and spcnding für hoiiour 
and good actions. Therefore extraordinaric Espence 
must bee limited by the worth of the ocasion ; for vol- 
untarie vndoing may boe as well for a mans countrie aB 
for the kingdome of heauen. But ordinarie expence 
ought to bee limited by a mans estate, and gouemed 
with such regard, as it be within his compasse, and not 
subieet to deceitc and abuse of seruanta, and ordered to 
the best shew, that the Bils maye be lesse tben the esti- 
matJon abroad. ^ It is no basenes fbr the greatest to 
descend and looke into their owne estate. Some foi> 




I mto MelBDcbolr ■ 
Bat womtda t 
f H« that cannot kmkr i 
^1^ M«d» both chooM weD Umk vbiw W n- 
alMMlih 5M wd chtnge them after.* Fur new are 
«HM IHHVMM *nd IcaM aabtle. % In deariup of a 
■■»«Mfe» W« ntay aa well bort birasdiv in h^of Mo 
{ it mime on too loi^ Ar kutie 
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«•«hiM^ |NMw «kwipM dien to otoi^ «• f«ti» prt- 
lHi(K 1| *V «MM «wq^ wmrilj t» \ieffa chi^M . wUcK 
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^'^j KwilMRNT OF Health. 

iHb^b ■>. * »j't.iv'nw iu Ulis beyond ibt' ruli-s of 
l*itMv-^-. V MMÄ» ow«o oWniation wliat luv finds 
„ovii i'i, -uw »iwt V t»n*K>s hart of, is tlie best l'hys- 
li*- w i'ivsvf»» iKwlth. But it is a safer cuiichision 
i. >^\. rhi&.^iwHti «vil »iih me, tlierefore I will pon- 
..;>v. ;»■ liiv-u liu!. l SwAf no offvnce, of this thereforc 

,4; U KiK- stnf«(i:th of nature in youtli jmHsetb 

.,,. »i..i -■w\»9«,». *Wh nre owing a man tili bis 

V "'hx^iUN' Jt" rfhf wmming on of yeares, and 

^. u lov,- iK -«"»>? things Btiil. T[ Beware of 

..«.» «MU^v ;>t Mtv great point of diet, and if 
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! inforce it, fit ihe rest to it. ^ To Ih> freo 
minded and chearefnlly dispo$«d at howiT» of inoato, 
■nd of sieepe, and of exerciso, ia tlie lx>st ]ii\Tei>t **t' 
long lasting. i[ If von Hie Pliysieke in lioaltli nlltw 
gelher, it will be too stränge to roiir bttdy wlion ytm 
shall need it, if tou make it tui< tiiniilinr. it will 
worke no extrnordittarie effoct wlicii sioknosw i.'nin- 
tnetli. T[ Dfspise no new acciilent in thc Imdv, Imt 
Bske opinion of it. % In sicknessc res|>ect lu'altli (irin- 
cipuilr. and in hcaltli action. For tlio»' tlmt pul tlicir 
bodies to indure in himltlt, inav in niost :(ii-kfni-^i('s 
which are not very slinr}>c, be curhI ont-ljo witii diot 
and tendring. 

^ Physitians are some of thein so plca-iin;; aint i't>n- 
formable to tli« huiuoura of tbe iKiticnt, n« tlwv jux-iwo 
not the true eure of tlie di.ioasv ; and soinr othcr um 
so regulär in procßfding acconlinj; to Arte fiir tliü dis- 
ease, as they respect not sufficieiitly tliv eonditioii of 
the paticnt. Take one of a nnddlu temper, or if it 
may not bcc found in one man, comjxiinid two of botti 
Borta, and fbrget not to eal as wcl tlie best uiiiiainted 
with your body, as the best reputed of lür bis fai-iiltie. 



Of Hokoub and heputation, 

The winning of Honour ia but the rcneaürig of u 
mans vertue and worth without disadvantage, für some 
in their actions doe affect Honour an<I ri'putation, 
which sort of men are commonly mucli talked of, but 
'ardly little admired : and some darken their vertue 
in tbe shew of i(, so as they be vnder-valewcd in o|»in- 
ion. ^ If a man performe that wfaich tiath not becne 
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or hath ^H 
tance, he ^H 



attempted before, or attempted and giiien ouer, 
bcen atchieued, but not with so good circumstance, 
shall purchase more Honour, then by eftecting a matter 
of greater diffic-ulty or vertue, wherein he is but a fol- 
lower. ^ If a man ao temper hia actions as in sorae 
one of theni hee doe content euerie faction or combina- 
tioii of people, the Musicke will be the fiJler, ^ A 
raan 13 an ill bui>band of bis Honour tbat entert^th 
inti) any action, tlie failing wherein may disgrace bim 
morc then tbe carrying of it tbrough can Honour 
liim, ^ Discreete followera belpe much to reputation. 
^ Ennie which is the caiiker of Honour, is best extin- 
guislied by declaring a. mans seife in his ends, rather to 
aeeke merite then fame, and by attributing a mans suc- 
oesses rather to diiiine prouidence and felicitie then to 
hia vertue or pollicie. 

11 The true Marshalling of the degrees of Souer- 
aigne honour are these. In the first place are Oon- 
ditores, founders of states. In the second place are 
Lt'giilaUyres Law-giuers, whieh are also called second 
founders, or Perpetui principe», because they goueme 
by their ordinances after they are gone. In the third 
place are Liheratores, such as Compound the long mis- 
eries of ciuill warres, or deliver their conntries from 
servitude of atrangers or tyrants. In the iburth place 
are PropageUore» or Propuffnatores imperii, such as in 
honourable warres enlarge their territories, or make 
noble defence against Inuaders. And in the last place 
are Patres patriis, which raigne juatiy and make the 
times good wherein they liue. Degrees of honour in 
subiects are first Participes eurarum, those upon whome 
Princes doe discharge the greatest waight of their 
affaires, their liigkt handea (as we call them.) The 
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nexl are Ducet bellt, great leaders, such as are Princes, 
Lieutenants, and do them notable Services in the wors. 
Tbe third are Gratioei, fauorites, such as esceede not 
this scantling to bee sollace to the Soueraigne, and 
harmelesse to tlie people. And the fourth XegutiU 
parea, such as have great place vnder Princes, aiid 
execute their places with sufficiencie. 



1 



Of Faction. 

Manie have & newe wisedome, indeed, a fond opii^ 
ion ; That for a Prince to gouerne his estate, or for a 
gceat person to governe his proceedings according to 
the respects of Faotions, is the principal part of pol- 
licie. Whereas coatrariwiae, the chiefest wisedome is 
eitlier in ordering thoee things wliich are generali, and 
wherein men of suverall Factions doe nt'uerthelesse 
agree, or in dealing with correspondcncc to parttcular 
persona one by one. But I say not that tlie coDsidera- 
tion of Factions is to be neglectcd. 

TJ Meane men raust adheare, but great men that 
haue strength in themselues were better to maintaine 
themselues indiflFerent and neutrall ; yet euen in begin- 
ners to adheare so moderatly, as he be a man of the 
one Faction, which is passableat with the other, coni- 
monly giveth best way, % The lower anJ weaker 
Faction is the firmer in conjunction. ^ When one of 
the Factions is extinguishcJ, the retnaining subdiuideth 
which b good for a second Faction. It is commonly 
seene that men once placed, take in with the cuntrarie 
bction to tliat by which tliey enter. \ The traitor in 
Factions Hghtly goeih away with it, for whcn mat- 
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re stucke long in baUaacing, the winning of 
one man castotli them, and hee getteth al the 



Of " Ja. 

It is generally better to deale y speecti then hj let- 
■, and by the mediation of a. uiirde then by a mans 
ife. Letters are good wh , a man wouMe drawe an 
lüiswere by letter backe "p- nr when it niay serue 
for a mans iustification a..™.. to produce liis owne 

letter, To deale in persi od when a mans face 

brecdea regird, as commoniy wiih inferiours. ^ In 
choyce of Instruments it is better to choose men of a 
plainer sorte that are like to doe that that is commiited 
tfi tbem : and to reiiwte backe agaiiie fiiirhfiilly the _ 
successe, then those that are cunning to eontriue out 
of other mens businesse somewhat to grace themselues, 
and will helpe the matter in reporte for satisfactions 
sake. 

^ It is better to sound a person with whome one 
deales a ferre off, then to &1 v|)pon the pointe at first, 
except you meane to surprJse him by some shorte ques- 
tion. Tl It is better dealing with men in appetite then 
those which are where they would be. 1[ If a man 
deale with another vppon conditions, the starte or first 
Performance is all, which a man can not reasonably de- 
maunde, except either the nature of the thing be such 
which must goe before, or eise a man can perswade the 
otlitT partio that he shall still neede him in some other 
tliinj», or eise that he bee counted the honester man. 
% AI! practise is to discoiier or to worke : raen dis- 
couer themselues in trust, In passion, at vnwares and 
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of neceautie, when thej wouM haue somewhat donne, 
and cannot finde sn apt prcccpt.' If ynu wuiild worke 
any man, yoa miut eitlicr know his nutiirc niid fustiioiis 
and Bo leade him, or his ciids, and so winne hiiii. er liis 
weaknesses or disaduantagcs, ami so avre Iiiiii, or tliosc 
that baae interest in him and so gouome hini. ^ In 
dealing with cnnning persona we nuist «iior coiisi<k'r 
thür endes to Interpret their specclics, and it is good 
to say little to them, and that wliich tliev hast luoko 
for. 



le miHake occun. Il «honld, 



Edition of 1612, 



wii 



It Is a fäct vety crciiitable to tlie reading public of 
days, tliat a volumo wliich offers no entertain- 

;nt except solid Observation, pat'ked aa close as pos- 
flible and strippcd of all omanient, was thrice reprinted 
within nioc years aftei" ita firat ap[H.'arance, viz. in 1598, 
in Hj04, and in 1006. It is doubtfiil liowever wlielher 
Baoon Liinself luid unytliing to do with any of these 
editions ; wliich are said to bave beon merely repnnts, 
witliont adilition or alteratiun, excupt some cbanges in 
le spelling, and tbe Substitution of an English transla- 

m of the Meditatiune» »aercE for tbe original Laiin. 

Tlie earliest evidencc of additions and altenitiuns 
which I have met witb, is contained In a voIume pi'e- 
served ainong the Harleian MSS. in tho British Mu- 
avurn, No, 5100. ; a vulume undoubtcdly authentic ; 
for it containa interlineationa in Bacun's own liand ; 
and transci'ibed some time between 1607, wben Baoon 
bei'jime Solicitör-general, and 1612, when he broujjjht 
out a new editiou of the Essays with fiirtlier additiona 
and alterationa. It is unluckily nut quite perfect ; une 
Icaf at least, if not more, having b©en lost at the Iwgin- 
ling ; though otherwiae In exccileiit preservation, 

The titlepage, which reraains, bears the following- 

icription, very handsomely written in the old English 

iracter, with flourishwl t^pitab : The writingii of Sr 
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Franci» Bacon Knt. the Kinge"» Soüidtor Generali : i 
Moralitie, Polide, and Hittorie. 

It contains nothing but Essays ; wliich stand in thiq 

following Order : — 



Of Friendship (ihe bepn- 


17. Of Deapateh. 


ning wanting). 


18. Of Defonnit)-. 


Of Wbdom for a Man'a 


19. Of Young Meli bdiI Age. 


Seif. 


20. Of Faction. 


Of Nobllity. 


!l. Of Honour and Kepu» 




tion. 


of Naiure. 


22. Of Mnmace and Sin^ 


Of Beauty. 


Life. 


Uf Seeming Wiae. 


33. Of Parenta and Children. 


Of Regiment of Heallb. 


S4. Of Great Place. 


Of Expcnces. 


25. Of Empire, 


Of Ambition. 


2B. Of Coun»el. 




37. Of Atheimi. 


apects. 


38. Of üiiperslitioD. 


Of Studies. 


29. Of Fraise. 


Of Macourae. 


30. Of Naiure in Men. 


Of RioheB. 


31. Of CuBlom and Edu^atioa, 


Of Followera an<i Friei..!«. 


32. Of Fortune. 


Of Suito™. 


33. Of Deaih. 


Of Negociating. 


34. Of Seditions and Troiihle« 



Of these, two only are not to be found in tbe editioi 
of 1612; yiz. the tweiity-first (which \s included i 
the edition both of 1597 and 1625) and the thir 
fourth, which was not published tili 1625, thougb ■ 
Italian translation of it had been given in Sir Tobi 
Matthew'» Sagyi MortUt, in 1618. As thia Stands I 
in the vohime, and tlie rest of the leaves are lefl blai 
it is impos-sible to say whether it was transcribed at t 
same tinie with the rest, or added at a later periodj 
But I cannot dctect any difference in the hand-writingi 
the colour of the ink, or the general appearance of it. . 
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This last I have added at the end. The others I hare 
compared witb the copies in the editioD of 1612; and 
althongh I have not thought it wortb while to make an 
exact and perfect collation, I have marked all the more 
considerable variations between the two ; so that by 
means of the table of contents which I have jnat given, 
and the foot-notes which follow, a fall and particular 
account of the contents of the manoscript volume m&j 
be ohtained. 

The reprint of the edition of 1612, wbich I now 
subjoin, preserring (except in the case of mera mia- 
prints) the original orthographj and ponctnation, has 
been compared witb two copies in mj own possession, 
both of which have been corrected liere and there witb 
s pen, apparentlj by the samc band. The corrections 
being the same in botb and made in the same way, 
I presume that they were inserted by Bacon's own 
direction: see note 1, p. 359. 



E88AIES 



Sm FRANCIS BACON Kraoar 



Imprinted « Lamion hf Iohk Bbalx, 

leiä. 



THE EPISTLE DEDICATORIE. 



To my Loving Brother, Sir Iohn Coiotable Knight. 

Ml Itat Eiicäes I dedicated to my deare hrother Master 
Anthony Bacon, viho i» wüh Q-od. Looking amongiA 
my paper» thi» vacation, I found oihers of the aame Nof- 
ture : whiek if I my »dfe »hall fiol »uffer to be het, ü 
«eemeth the World will iiot ; by the oftef\ prirUing of the 
f armer. Misging mg Brother, I found you nexi ; in 
rapect of boTui both of tieare aüiance, and of gtriäght 
friendship and mcietie, and particularlg of eommunico' 
tion in studier. Wherän I musl acknowledge my seffe 
beholding to you. Fvr as my buiineggf found regt in my 
ty aoniemplatümt euer found rett in 



coittemplatio. 

ymar Imäng ooriference and iiidgement. So tvishing gou 



all good, I remaine 



Yoor louing brother and fnend, 

Fba. Bacor, 



1. Of E 

3. Or Death. 

3. Of Goodnes and gi>odneB of 

4. Of Cuuniog. 

i. Cr Marriage and aingle life. 
G. Of Parenta and CUldren. 

7. Of Nolülitie. 

8. Of Great place, 
a. üf Empire. 

10. Of CouDaell. 

11. Of DUpatcL 

12. üf Loue. 

13. Of Friandalitppe. 
1«. Of Albeiame. 
Ifi. Of Superatilion. 

le. Of Wisdome for ■ Mani 

17. Of Regimeatof Health. 

18. Of Eitpencea. 

19. üf DiBcoune. 



SO. Of Seeming wim. 
31. üf Richei. 

22. Of Ambition. 

23. üf Young men and age. 

24. üf Beaaüe. 

>. Of Defonnitie. 

'. Üf nature in Men. 

. Of CuMome and BducatioD. 

I. Üf Fortaue. 

). Of Studies. 

I. Of CeremonieaaDdreapects. 

.. üf SiiUini. 

L Üf FoHowera. 

I. Of Negociating. 

I. Of Pavtion. 

i. üf Fraise. 

t. üf ludicature. 

r. Of vaino gbry. 

). Of greatnes of Kiogäoines. 

». Of the publike. 

). Of Waire and peace. 



ESSAIES. 



I 



1. Of Reugion. 

The quairels, and cliuisions for Religion, were enJls 
vnknowne lo the Heatlien : and no m&ruell ; for it la 
the tnie God that is the iealou» God ; and the gods of 
the Heathen werc good fellowes. But yet the bonds of 
religious vnity, are so to be strengthened, as tlie bonds 
of humane society be not dtssolned. Lucretiu» the 
Poet, when hee beheld the act of Agamemnon, iudnr- 
ing and assiating at the sacrifice of his daughter, con- 
cludes with this verse ; 

Tanlü rrttigio poluil laadert nt'Uintan, 

But what would hee haue doue, if he had knowne the 
massacre of France, or the powder treason of UnglattdP 
Certainly he would haue beene seuen times roore Epi- 
cure and Atheist then he was, Nay, hee would rather 
haue cliosen to be one of the Madmen of Munster, then 
to haue beene a. partaker of those Counsels. For it is 
better that Religion should defaee mens vnders tan ding, 
then their piety and charitie ; retaining reason onely 
but as an Engine, aud Cliarriot dnua" of cruelty, and 
malice. It was a gieat hlasphemie, when the Diuoll 
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Said ; I mll McemL, and be like tJie iiighfSt : bat it is • 
greater blasphemic, if they make God to say ; / wtH 
de^cetui, and be like the Prince of ßarkrteue : und it 
is nu better, whcii they make the cause of Rdigüm 
desccnd, to the ese<?ntble accions of murthering of 
Princes, butchery of people, and firing of States, Nei- 
ther is there such a sinne against tbe person of the hdy 
Ghost, (if one should take it literally) as in gtead oJF 
the Ilkenes of a Dane., to bring him downe in thu lik^ 
nesse of a Vidtum^ or Italien ; nor sucli a scandall U> 
tbeir Church, as out of the Barke of Saint Peter, to 
set f'orth the ßagge of a Barke of Pirata and Astattiina. 
Tfaercforc since thess things aro the common en«iiuca 
of humane society ; Prince» by tlieir power ; ChunJte* 
by their Docrees ; and all leaming, Christian, niorall, 
of what soeuer sect, or opinion, by Üieir Mercurü rod ; 
ought to iüyne in the damning to Hell for euer, theae 
facts, and their supi>oits : and iji all Couiisels concem- 
ing Kt-ligioii, that Counaell of tha Apostle, would be 
pretixed, Ira liominis non intplet iustidam Dei. 



2. Of Death. 

, Mbn feare death, as Chüdren fcare to goe in the 
darke: lUid as that naturall feare in Chlldren is en- 
creased with tales ; so is the other. Certainely the 
feare of death in contemplation of the cause of it, and 
the issue of it, is religious : bot the feare of it, fbr it 
seife, is wfeake. Yet in reli^ous meditations there is 
mixture of vanitie, and of superstition. You shall 
reade in some of the Friers Bookes of Mortification, 
that a man should thinke with himselte, what the paine 
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is. if lic haue but bis fiiigers end pressed, or tortiired ; 
and thereby imagine wliat the paines of Deatli are, 
when the whole body is comipted and dissolued : when 
many ümes, Dealfa pasaeth with lesse paine, tlien tlie 
torturc of a limme. For the most vitaü parts are not 
the quiekest of sence. And lo apeake as a Phihsopher 
or naturall man, it was well said, Pontpa mortix magig 
terrct, tjitäm mors ip»a. Grone», and ConunUions, and 
a diacolourod fece, and friends weeping, aiitl Blackos 
and übsequies, and the likt», sbew dt-ath t^rrible. It is 
worthio tho obseming, that thtTe is no passion in the 
oiinde of man so weake, but maeters the feare of death; 
and therefore death ia no such enemy, when a man 
hath so many followera about him, that can winne the 
combat of him. Rmienge trinraphes tmer death, Loue 
esteems it not, Honour aspireth to it, deliuery from 
Ignominy chuseth it, Griefe flieth to it, Fenre preoe- 
upateth it: nay we see after OtAo had slairt himselfe, 
pitty (which is the tendrest of affections) pronoked 
many to die, Seneca fipeaketh of nicenesse : Cntp-t-a 
qudm diu eadem feceri» ; Mbri velle non tavtUm forti», 
aul tnuer, »ed etiam fastidiogus potfst. It 19 no lesse 
Vorthy to obseme how littie alteration in good spirils 
the approaches of death raake : bot they are the same 
tili the last. AuguMtu» Ccemr died in a complemcnt, 
Tiberiug in dissimulation, Vespcman in a lest, Oalba 
with a sentcnce, Sfptiiniis Sfueru» in dispatch ; ' and 
the hke. Certainely tlio Stmkeg bestowed too much 
cost vpon deatli, and by their great preparations made 
it appeare more (eareliill. Better saith he, Qitt ßnem 
vxUb exlremum inier mimera jxtnat nalurte. It i's as 
natomll to die, as to bee bome ; and to a little Inßint 
perhaps, the one as painefitll, as the otlier. 

I The Iml clan*e in omltted in Üie MS. 
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3. Or GooDNEsgE, and cooDNEa of Natüre. 
I TAKE goodneste in tliis sence, the afi'ecting of tho 
Weah of men, which is, that the Grmcian» call Pki- 
lanihropia ; for the word humanitie (as it is vsed) it ia 
a little too light, to expresse it. Qoodnette I call the 
habite ; and goodnt»»e of Natiire^ the inclination. Thts 
of all vertues, is the greatest : being tlie cbaracter of 
the Ddtis ; and without it, man is a busie, mischeuoua, 
wretched tliing : no better then a kind of vermine. 
Qoodnense answers to tlie Thtologicall vertue Charit^^ 
and admits not excesse, but error. The Italitou, hane 
an vngraciüus prouerbe, Tanto buon, che val niente; So 
good, that Ae ig goodfor notking. And one of the Doo 
tors of Italie, NicJiolas Machiauel had the confidence to 
put in writing, almost in plaine tcnues ; That the Chrü- 
tian faith had giuen vp good men injn-ey, to iJuiae that 
are tyrannicaH arid vniuat; which hee spake, becausa 
indeed there was neuer law, or sect, or opinion, did so 
much magnifie goodnes, aa the ClirUtian religion doth. 
Therefore to auoid the scandall, and the danger both ; 
it is good to take knowledge of the errors of an babite 
so excellent. Seek the good of other men, but be not' 
in bödage to their feces or fanciea : for that is but 
iiicility, and softnesse ; which taketh an honest minde 
prisoner. Neither giue thou .^^op» Cocke a gern, who 
would be better plcased and happier, if he had had a 
Barly com. The example of God teaclieth the lessö 
truly. He sendetli his raine, and maketh bis sunne 
to shine vpon the iust, and vniust; but hee doth not 
raine wealtli, iior shine honour' and vertuea vpon mea 
equally. Common benefits are to bee communicate 
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with all, bat peculiar beneßts with clioise. Änd be- 
ware how in making the portraiture, tbou breakest the 
patterne. For Diuinilie niaketh the loue of oar selues 
the patterne, the loue of our neighbours but the Pot~- 
traititre. Sdl all ihm hott and giue ü to the poore, tmd 
foUow me; but seil not all thou hast, except thou come 
and follow me ; that b, except thou haue a vocation, 
wherein thou maieat doe as much good with little 
meines, as with great : For otherwise in feeding the 

^Stremes, thou drieat the fountaine. Neither is there 
mely a habite of goodnesae, directed by right reason : 
mt tliere is in some men, euen in nature, a dispoaition 
^wards it : as on the other side, there is a naturall 
ilignity, For there bee that in their natnre doe not 

Ijliffect the good of othera : the lighter sort of malignitie, 

■ tumeth but to a croasenesse, or frowardnesse, or apt- 

■ nease to oppoae, or difficilnesae, or the like : but the 
r deeper aort, to enuie and nieere mischief. Thei-e be 

many Misanthrt^pi,^ that make it their practise to bring 
men to the bougli, and yet haue neuer a tree for the 
purpoae in their gardena, as Timon had.' Such dis- 
positions are the very errora of human tuUitre : and yet 
they arc the tittest timber to make great Pulitlques of ; 
Kke to knee-timber that ia good for ship|>e8 that are or- 

Ldftined to be toased, but not for building houses that 

Vlhall stand firme. 



( 4. Of Couniho. 

Wee take Cunning for a siniater or crooked Wi»- 
[wHf : and certainely there is a great difference be- 

ITha MS. oautt Ibe words " MitanÜtrtpi," uid "u Timon htd." 
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tweene a cunning man, and a wise man : not onely in 1 
point of honosty. hut in point of ability. There be that j 
can pack the canls and yet cannot play well. So tliera 1 
are Bome. that nre good in canuasses and factions, T 
are otherwise weake men. Againe, it Ls one tliing 
Ynderstand persona, and anotlier thing lo \-rderstand 
mattors : for many are pcrfect in mens humors, that 
are not fp:e»Üf capable of the reall part of businesse ; 
which i» ihc Constitution of one, that hath atadied n 
more theo bookes. Such men are fitter for prat^se, 
then for counsell, and they are good bnt in their owne • 
Alley; turne them to new men, and they haue lost 
thcir aime. So as the old rule to know a foole from 
a wise man; JUiUe amhot ntidoa ad igrtot^» ^ vtd^it ; . 
doth scarse hold for them. Euen in businesse tbere 
are some that know the resorts and iais of busines, tbat 
cannot sinke into the maine of it : like a bouae that i 
hath conuenient staires and entries, bnt neuer a &ire j 
roome, Therefore yoti ahall see them finde out pretty ' 
looaes in the conclusion, but are no waies able to exant- I 
ino or debate matters : and yet commonly they take 
adnnntage of their inability, & would be thought i 
of direction. Some build rather vpon abusing othera, j 
and afl wee now say, putting trickes v'pon them, theai 1 
Tpon soundnease of their owne proceedings. But Solo- j 
mon saith. Prüden» aduertil ad ffresgu» guog ; sluittu j 
diuertit ad doh». Very many are the differences be- 1 
tweene cunning and wisdome: and itwere a good decd ] 
to set them downc : for that uothing doth more harte 1 
in State then tbat cunning men passe for wise. 
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d. Of Markiage and binole ufe. 
Heb that hatli wife and children. halb giueii ho»- 



Itages to fortune. For they aje inipedirnents to great 
enterprises, eitlier of vertue or mischief, Ceitainly tlie 
best works, and of greatest merit for the publike haue 
proceeded from the \-nmaiTied, or childlfsse raen j 
which haue sought etemity in memory, and not in 
posterity; and which both in affection and means, haue 
married and endowed the publike. Yet sotne there 
are, that lend a single life whose thoughts doe ende 

Iwith themselues, and doe account future times, impep- 
tinencea. Nay there are aome othors, that esteeme 
• wife & children, but as bils of charges. But the most 
'Ordinarie cause of a smgle life, Is liberty ; Epecially in 
certain self-pleaslng & humorons minds, wbich are 
-Bo sensible of euory restriction, aa they wil go neere 
to thinke tlieir girdles and garters to be bonds and 
abakles. Vmnarried men are best friends; best mas- 
ters ; best seruants ; not alwaios best subiocts ; for they 
are light to nin away ; and almoat all iugitiues are of 
that conditio. A single life ia proper for Churcbmen, 
For eharity wil hardly water the ground, where it must 
^^ first fill a poole. It is indifferent for ludges and Mag- 
^^L ietrates. For if tlicy be facüe & corrupt, you shall 
^^P haue & seruant fine tinics worse tbü a M'ife. For Soul- 
^H diera, I find the Generals commonly in their hortatiues, 
put men in minde of their wiues, and cbildren : and I 
thinke tbe despising of marriage, amongst the Turkea, 
makcth the vulgär Souldier raore base. Certainely, 
I wife and children are a kinde of discipline of humon- 
I Ity : and Single men are more cruell and hard-liearted j 
I good to make seuere Inquisitors. Grane natures led by 
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custome, and thercfore constant, are commonly louing 
husbands : as was said of Ulüses ; Vetulam prcgtulä 
immortalitati. Ghaste women are often proud and 
froward, as presuming vi>on the merit of their chastity. 
It is one of thc best bonds both of chastily & obedi- 
ence in the wife; if shee thinke her husband wise; 
which shee will neuer doe, if shee finde him ielons. 
Wiues are young mens mistresses ; companions ibr 
middle age ; and old mens nurses. So as a man may 
haue a quarrel to marry when hee will ; bat yet hee 
was reputed one of the wise men, that made answere 
to the question ; When a man Bhould niarrie f A young 
man not yet, an eider man not at all. 



6. Of Parents and Children. 

Tue ioves of Parents are secret, and so are their 
griefs and feares : they cannot vtter the one, nor they 
will not vtter the other. Children sweeten labors, but 
thov make niisfortunes more bitter : thev increase the 
oares of lifo, but tliey mitigate the renienibrance of 
deatli. The peqK^tuitie by guneration, is common to 
beasts ; but memorie, merit, & noble works are proper 
to men. They that are the first raisers of their house, 
ai't? most indulget towards their children ; beholding 
them, as the continuance, not only of their kind, but 
of their worke ; and so both children and creatures. 
The difference of aftection in })arcnts towards their seu- 
erall children, is many times vneciuall ; and sometimes 
vnworthy ; specially in the mother ; as Sahnnnn saith ; 
A wise sonne rewicetli the Father^ hnt an vnf/rariou« 
San sliames tJte mother. A man shall see where thero is 
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I s house füll of clilldrcn, ooe, or two of the cldest re- 
I specleil, and the youngest made wantons ; bnt in the 
f middle, some that are as il were forgotten ; who nener- 
I tbelesse prooue the best. The üliberality of Paretits in 
[ aOowance towarda their children is an hormefull error : 
r jnakes them base ;.acquaints the with ihifts, makes 
I them sort with lueane coinpanie ; and make« tliem 
I surfet more, when they cume to plaity. And tliere- 
I fore the proofe is bt'St, when men kcepe their authority 
l loward» their children, but not their purse. Men Itaue 
I ft fiMÜsh manncr, both Farents, Sdioolemastera, and 
[ seniants, iu creating and breeding an emulation b&- 
j tweene brolhers during childhood, which many times 
[ florteth to discord whea they are men, and disturbeth 
The Ilaliam make little difTerence lietwucne 
children and nephewes, or ueere kinsfolke : But so they 
be o£ the Imnpe, they care not, though they passe not 



through thel 



! body : and to say truth, in nature 



! much 3 like matter, iii so much that 
nephewe sometimes resembleth an viicle, or a kinsman, 
more than liis owne Parent, as the blood happens. 



7. Of NoBriJTT. 

It !8 a reiierend thing to see an ancient Castle or 

buildJng not in decay ; or to see a faire timbcr tree 

' aound & pertect : how much more to behold an andient 

Mubie femiiie, whicli hath stood against the waues and 

■weathera of timo. For new Nobility is but the act of 

power ; but ancient Nobilitj is the act of time. The 

I first raisers of Fortiittt» are commonly more vertuous, 

I but lesse innoccnt, then their descendeiits. For there 
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is rarely rising, bat by a commixture of good and euil 
Arts. But it is reaaon the memorie of their wrtues 
remain to their posterities, and their faulta die with 
thcmselues. NobUitie of Birth coiumonly abateth In- 
dustrie : and hee that ia not industrious, enuieth him 
tbat is : Besides noble persons, caimot goe rauch high- 
er : And he that standelh at a stay when others rise, 
can hardly auoid motions of enuie. On the other 
aide NobiHty extinguisheth the passiue enuie in othera 
towards thera ; because they are in possession of 50»- 
our : and Enuy is aa the sunne beames, that beate more 
vpon a rising ground, then vpon a leuell. A great 
Nohilitie addeth maiesty to a Monarch, but diminisheth 
power ! and putteth life and 8pirit into the people ; but 
presseth their fortiines. It is well when nobles are 
not too great for Soueraigntie, nor for Iu»tice; and yet 
maintained in that height, as the insoUency of infcrioiirs 
may be broken vpon them, before it come on too fest 
vpon tlie raaiestie of Kingt. Certainely King» that 
haue able raen of their Nobility, shal find ease in im- 
ploying them ; and a better slide in their busLnesse : 
For poople naturally bend to them, as bome in aome 
sort to comniand. 



Of < 



■ Place. 



Men in great place, are thrice seniäts ; seroants 
of the Soueraigne, or state ; aeniants of fame, and 
seruants of businesse. So as they haue do freedome, 
neither in their persons, nor in their actions, nor in 
their tiraes. It is a stränge deaire to seeke power, and- 
to lose liberty : or to seeke power euer othera, and to 
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E lose power ouer a mans eelfe. Tlie rising vnto place \s 
I l&borious, and by paines men come to greater painos : 
L and it is sometimes base, and by iutlignities men come 
I to dignities : the Standing is slippery ; and the regresse 
s ettlier a downefall, or at least an EecUpxe; wliicb Is 
I R melancholy thing. NaVi retire, men cannot when 
I they wonld, neither will they when it were reason ; but 
I are impatient of priuatenease, euen in age and sicknesse, 
I which require the shadow. Certainely, great persona 
1 had iieed to borrow other mens opinions, to thtnk them- 
I selaes happy : for if they ludge by their owne feeling, 
f thi^ cannot find it ; but they if thinko with themselnes, 
I what other men thinkä of thcm, and that other men 
[ woutd fain be as they are, thcn they are happy as it 
I wcre by report, when perhappes they finde the con- 
I trarie within; for they are the first that finde their 
I owne griefes, though they bee the last that finde their 
own fiiults. Certainely men in great fortunes are 
strangers to themselues, and while they are in the pus- 
sle of busines they haue no time to tend their health, 
either of body or mind. IVi mors graut» incabat, qui 
I fUttii» nimis omnibua, ignotiu moritur «ihi. In place 
[ there is licence to do good and euil: wherof the lab- 
I ter is a curae : for in enill tlie best condition is, not 
I tu wU ; the second not to can. But power to doe 
good, is the true & lawfiiU end of aspiring. For good 
thoughts, (though God accept them) yet towards men 
' are little better then good dreams : eicept they be put 
in Act ; and that cannot be without power and place ; 
as the vantage A commanding ground. Merit is the 
ende of mans motion ; and conscience of merit is the 
accomplishment of nmna rest, For if a man can in any 
L- be pertaker of Ood« Theater, he shall like wise 
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be pertaker of &oda reit. El eöuerrtu Deut vt aipice 
Opera qute feeerüt mattu» auce rndit quod omma i 
boTia mmi», and then the Salbalh. In ihe discharge g 
thy place, set before the« the best eiample« ; for ii 
tation ia a globe of precepU. And after a time, » 
before thee thine owne examp]e, and examinc thy so) 
Btricily, whetlier thou diddest not bost at first. 
forme without brauery or »candall of former times an 
pereODA, but yet set it downe to tliy seife, b 
crüate good president^ as to follow them. Redw 
tlilngs to tlie first institution, and obserue wbercin ■ 
Itow they haue degenentte ; bat yet aske connsell of J 
botb times ; of the ancient time wliat is best ; 
of ihe Uttter time what is fittesl. Seeke to make t 
course ' reguler, that men may know before band wIh 
they may expect ; bat be not too positiue, and ex] 
thy selie well when tboa digressest from thy mlotS 
Preserue the rights of thy place, bat sdr noi qnestiot 
of lonsdiction : and rsther asüume thy right in k 
and d^ facto, then voice it with claimes, and challengt 
Preserue likewiae the rights of tnfonour places; 
thinke it more honotir, to direct in chiefe, then to l 
busie in al. Imbrace and inuite helpes, and intelligencftl 
touching the execution of thy place ; and doe not drtntt>V 
away such as bring thee information, as medlers, bnt-B 
accept of them in good part. The ^^ce9 of anthority I 
are chiefly foure. Dtlaia, CTtruptiotu, Roughneaa*f I 
and FactlUy. For Delaies, giue easie accewe ; keqw I 
times appointed ; go through with that which ia 
hand, 4; interlace not bu.<iines, but of necessJtj'. Fw J 
Cormptiö. do not only bind thine owne hands, or thy J 
Beruäts hands tliat mav take ; but bind the hands of ■ 
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them that sbould ofier. For integrity vsed dotli the 
one, but integrity professed & with a mimifest de- 
testatioti of briberj', doth the other. And auuid not 
only the fault, but the suspition. Wliosoeuer is found 
variable and cbangeth manifectiy, without manifest 
Cause, gineth suspicion of coiruption. A seruaut or a 
&uuurite if he be inward, and no other apparent cause 
of esteeme : is commonly thought but a by-way. For 
ronghnes it is a needlesse cause of diacontent. Souerity 
breedttth feare, but roughnesse breedeth hate, Euen 
reproofes &om authoritie, ougbt to bce grauo and not 
tauntjng. As for fecility, it is worse then bribery ; for 
bribes come but now and then, but if importunitie, or 
idlo respects Ictide a man, he sball neuer bc without. 
As Salomon saitli ; 7^ respect periows i» not good ; /or 
iiick a man will tramyresie for a peeee of breaä. It is 
most true that was ancicntly spoken ; A place sheiveth 
the incin. : and it sheweth some to the better, and some 
to the worse. Omnium comenm capox imperij niri im^ 
jKragiet, saith Tacitug of Oalba ; but of Veipanan lie 
saith, Soluj) imperantium Veapagianm miUtüua in me- 
lius : Though the one was meant of suffioiency, the 
OtLer nf maimera and atFection. It is an assured signe 
of a worthy and generous spirit whom honor ametids. 
For iionour is or ahould be the place of vtrrtm; and as 
in nature things moue violently to their place ; and 
Cnlmely in their plaee ; so virtue in ambttioc is violi^nt, 
in autliority, setled and calme,' 

1 Tlie two lut «rgidi *n not In tht MB. 
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9, Op Empire. 

It is a miserable sUte of minde, to haue fpw things 
to desire, and many things to feare : and yet, that com- 
monly is the case of Kings ; who being at the higliest, 
want matter of dt-sire ; which makes their inindes tlie 
more langnishing, and haue manv reprosentations of 
perilles aiid sliadowea, which makes tlieir minds the 
lease cleere. And this is one reason also of that effect, 
which the Scripture speaketh of ; That the Km ff« heart 
it imcrutable. For multitudes of iealousies, and lacke 
of Bome predomlnant desire, that should marshall and 
put in Order all the rest, maketh any mans heart hard 
to finde, or sound. Hence commeth it likewise that 
Princea many times make themselues desirea, and set 
their hearts vpon toies ; fioraetimes vpon a building; 
sometimes vpon an order ; sometimes vpon the ad- 
uancing of a person ; sometimes vpon obtaining excel- 
lency in some Arte, or feate of the band : & such like 
things, which seeme incredible to those that know not 
the principle ; That the minde of man i» more chcered 
and rifredied by profiting in umall thing», then by stand- ' 
ing at a »tay in great. Therefore great and fortunate 
Conquerours in their first yeeres, tunie melancholy and 
superstitious in their latter, os did Alexander the great, i 
& in our memory Cliarle« the fifth, and many otliers, 
For he that is vsed to goe forward, and findeth a 
stoppe, falleth out of his owne fäuour. A true teraper 
of gouemment is a rare thing : For both temper and 
distemper eonsist of contraries, But it is one thing to 
mingle contraries, an other to int«rchange them. The 
answer of Apoloniu» to Vegpaman is fiill of excellent 
inslruction. Vf^pa^an asked liim What wag Neroea 
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tuerthrow ; hee answered ; JV«ro eould touch and tune 

e Sarpe well ; ßut in goaemment sometvne» he veed 

) winde the pinnes too kie, and tometime» to let tkem 

iowne too lowe. And certain it is, that notliing de- 

^roieth authority, so much ns the viiequal and vn- 

mely interchange of pres§ing power and rclaxing 

(Ower. Tiic wisdome of all these latter times, in 

Princes aSaires, is rather fine doliucries, and sliUHngs 

Pof dangers and inischiefes when they are neere, then 

solide and grounded courses to keep them aloofe. But 

lel men beware how they negJect and suffer matter of 

trouble to bee prepared : for no man can forbid tlie 

»rke, nor teil whence it njay come, The difficult- 

pDesse in Princes bnsinesse are many times great, bnt 

! greatest difficulty ia often in their owne minde. 

JPor it is common with Princes (saith Tacitm^ to will 

iontradictories. Sunt jilerunque Regum vohtntatee veke- 

tntes ^ inter »e contrariee. For it is the Solcecisme 

F power, to thinke to command the ende, and yet not 

mduro the mcane. Princes arv like to the heauenly 

ies, which cause good or euill times ; and which 

laue much veneration, but no rest.^ All precepts con- 

Kceming Kings are in eflect, comprehended in those two 

feremembrances. Mejnento quod e» homo, and Memenfo 

'lod es Dens, or Fic« dei: Tlie one to bridle their 

K)ower, and the other their will. 
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10. Of Counbbll. 



The greatest trust betweene man,' is the trust of ' 
giuing coüsel]. For in other confidences raen commit i 
the partes of their Ufe, their laiida, their goods, their , 
child, their civdit; some particuler afiaire. But to 
such as tliey make their counaellors, thej commit the 
whole; hy how much the more they are obliged to all 
fiiith, and iiitegrity, The wiaest Princes need not 
thinkc it any diminution to their greatnesse, or derogat 
tion to their sufficiency, to rely vpon connsell. God 
himselfe is not -without : but liath itiade it one of the 
great iiames of lüs blessed Son, The CoumeUor, Scd' 
omon liath prononnced, that In CounMl i» stabüitie. 
Things will haue their firat or second agitation ; if 
they bee not tossed vpon the arguments of counBeH, 
they will be tossed vpon the waues of FortuM.; and 
be füll of inconatancy, doing, and \Tidoing, like the 
reeling of a dininken man. Sahmom sonne found the 
fbrce of connsell, as hia fiither saw the necessitie of it. 
For the beloued kingdome of God was first rent and 
broken by ill counsell j vpon whieh counsel there t 
set for our instmction, the two markes, whereby bad 
connsell is for euer best discemed, that it was young 
connsell for the persons, & violent connsell for the 
matter. The ancient times doe set forth in figure 
both the incorporation, and inseperable coniunction of 
counisell with Kinges ; and the wise and polilike vse 
of Connsell by Kinqs: the one, in that they say lu- 
pitsr did marrie MM» (which slgnifieth Counsell.) 
So as Soueraignty or authority is toarried to connsel. 
The other in that which followeth ; which was thus, 
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i y Bay after Jupiter was married to Meti«, sliee con- 
^ d by tim, and was witli childc, bnt Jupiter suffeix-d 
^ not to slay tili shee brought fourth, but cate lier 
t- " j whercby hee bocame with child and was delmered 
ü^allaa^ armed out of bis bead. Which monstrous 
Jiitaincth a secret of Empire: How Kings are 
of thcir Counsell of State. Thal first they 
u _ it to reforre mattcrs to tbem, which is the firet 
begettiiig, or impregnation ; but when tliey are elab- 
orale, moulded, and sliaped in the wombe of their 
counsell and growe ripe, and ready to be brought 
foarth ; that thpu thcy »ufFer not their counsel to go 
through. with the resolutio» and direction, as if it de- 
pended \-pon the ; but take the matter barJt into their 
owii hand, & make it appeare lo the world, thai the 
decrees und final directions (which because they come 
forth with pnidece, and power, are resembled to PaUaa 
armed) proceeded from themaelues : and not onely from 
their aathority, but (the more to adde reputation to 
theinselues) fi-om tlieir head and deuice. The incon- 
uenieuces that haue beene noted in calling and vaing 
counsell, are three. First, the reuealing of ai&ires, 
whereby they beconie lesse secret, Secondly, the 
weakning of the authority of Princes, aa if tliey were 
lesse of themselues, Thirdly, the danger of being vn- 
iaithfully counseüed, and more for the good of them 
that counsel, theii of him that is connselted. For 
which inconueniences, llie doctrinc of ludy, and prac- 
tise of France, hath introduced Cahanet counsels, a 
remedy worse then the dJsease.^ But for secrecy, 

t Tha HS- proeeeila thun i '■ which haUi toninwl Mtlit Ute irifB to Mtlü 
ttas mistreaw, that ia CouuwUs of Slot« to which Princei m {uileiul;] 
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FiinceB ftre not bound to communicate all matten nith 
aU Councellors, but maj extract and select. Neitliei 
ia it neccssarie, that hee tliat consulteth wbat hs 
ahonld doe ; sliuuld dc^clare what h<x 'will doe. But 
kt Prinett beware that the vnsecreting of their afeire» 
come not from themselues. And as tbr Cabanet Conn- 
•ell, h may be tlieir Mot, Plenm rimarum eum. One 
fetüe pereon, that maketb it bis gloiy to teil, will do 
mora hnri, then manie that know it their dutie to cod- 
cesle. For weakning of autbority, tbe fable shewedi 
the remedy ; neither was there euer Prince bereaved 
of liia depeiidances by bis Counaell, except whope ther« 
hatli been cithi^r an ouergreatnesse in one, or an ouer- 
rtrict combination in diuerse ; for tlie last incöuenience 
tlut men 'will counsell with an eie to themselues. Ccr- 
tainlie, Non inueniet fidem super Urrara is meant of the 
natare of times, and not of all particnler pentma. 
There bee that are in nature fiutbfiill and sinceare, 
and plaine, and direct, not craftie and inuolued. Let 
Princes aboue all« draw to themselnes such natures. 
Besides, counsela are not commonly so vnited, but that 
one keepetb Sentinell ouer an otber. But the best 
remedie is, if Prince» know their coonsellors, as well 
as their Counsellors know them, PrinäpU est vtrtu$ 
maxima noaie auoa. And of the other side Councellors 
sbould not be too speculatiue into their Soueraignes 
person. The tme composition of a Councellor, is 
lather to be skilfbll in their Masters businesse, then 
in bis nature : For tben he is like to adoise him, and 
marij'ed, lo Canncelli of gndooi pereoDS recommeDded cheiAj by [Bat- 
teiT uid] kübctim." 

Tbc mird " aolemlj- " bu ■ line dntvn Ihrough it, md tbe vords ■* Hat- 
teiy uid" «n ilu«t«d betveeo tbe Udo in B«CDn> band. 
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not to feed hia liumor. It is of singuler vse to Pn'wceg, 
if tliey take Üie opinions of llieir Councell, botli sepe- 
ratly and togetlier, For priiiate opmion la more froe, 
bul opinion beforo others ig more reuerent. In priuate, 
men are more bold in their own humors ; and in 
consort, men are more obnoxioua to others humoiu-s. 
Therelbre it is good to take botli, and of the inferioiir 
aort rather in pnuatc to preserue freedome ; of tlie 
greater rather in consort, to preserue respect.^ It is in 
vain for Pnnces to take coiinsell conceming mattera : 
if tliey tako no counscll likewise conceming persona. 
For all matters are as dcad images, and tlie Ijfe of the 
{^ecution of afi^ires resteth in tlio good clioise of per- 
Neither ia it enough to consult conceming pe> 
38, secundum genera, as in an Idea, or mathematicall 
description, what kind of person should be ; but in 
indiiddiio : For tlie greatest errors, and tlie greatest 
iudgement are sliewed in the choice oi Indiuidual»? It 
was tmly said, Optimi CrmnliariJ mortui. Bookcs will 
speake plaine, when Councellors blanch. Therefore it 
I is good to be eonnersant in them, specially ihe books 

rauch aa themseluea baue betnc Actora vpon the 
Ige. 
Affi 



I ^For ai 
^Kaecul 
^^^taia. 
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11. Of DiaPATCH, 



Affected dispatch ia one of the moat dangürons 
tbings lü bustnesse that can bee, It ia like that which 
the Phifütiam call pro-digeation, or hasty digestion, 
which ia snre to fill the bodie füll of cniditiea and se- 

1 The twa cUiuw " V> preseive freedoio," sad to " preaerre rcipwl," aru 
Tbe E«u}r endi bere in Üu MS. 
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ca^t seedes of diseases. Tberefore measure not dispatdl 
by tlie times of sitting, but by the aduancement of th* 
businesse. It is tbe care of some onely to come at 
speedily for the time, or to conlriue sume fiüse period» 
of busmesse, because they may seeme men of dispatcfa. 
But it is one thinge to make short by contracting} 
another by cutting off; and businesse so handled bj 
peet.'es, is conimoiüy protracted in the whole. I knew 
a wise man had it for a bie-word, when he saw men 
basten to a conelusion ; Stay a liule that wee mag make 
an end the aooner. On the otlier side, true dispatch ig 
a rieh tbiDg : For time is tlie raeasiire of businesse, «* 
money is of warea ; and businesse is bonght at a deai» 
band where there is araall dispatch. Giue good heap- 
ing to those that gine the first infomiation in businesse; 
and rather direct thera in the beginning, then interrnpt 
them in the continuance of their speeches : For he that 
is put out of his owne order, will goe forward, and 
bat'kwards. and he more tedious by parcela, then he 
could haue bin at once. But sometimes it is seene, 
that tbe modtrator is more troublesorae, tlien the Actor. 
Iteratioiis are oommonly losse of time ; but there is 
no such gaine of time, as to iterate often the State of 
the question. For it chaseth away many a friuolous 
Speech, as it is comming forth. Long and cnrious 
Speeches are as fit for dispateh, as a Robe or Mantle 
with a long traine, is for race. Prefaces, and passages, 
and excuaations, and utlier siteecbes of reference to the 
person, are great wastes of time, and though tli«y 
seeme to proceede of modesty, they are brauery. Yet 
beware of being too materiall, when there is any im- 
pediment, or obstniction in ranna will.' For preoccu- 
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pation euer requiretli prefiwe : like a foinpnlatign to 
make the vngueiit enter. Above all things, ordor and 
distributiun is the life of dispatch : so as che distribu- 
tion bee not too subtil) : For he that doth not diuide, 
will neuer enter well into businesse ; and he tliat diuid- 
eth too mucli will neuer come out of it dearely. To 
chusu timo, is to saue time, and an vnseasonable motion 
is bat beating the aire. There bee three parta of busi- 
nesse ; the preparation, the debate, or examiiiaHon, and 
the perfection. Whei-eof if you locke for dispatch, iet 
the midie onely be the worke of many, and tlie first 
and last the worke of few. The proceeding vpon 
somewliat conceiued in writing, doth for the most part 
facilitate dispatch. For though it should bee wholly 
reiected, yet that Negaliue is more pregnant of a direc- 
tion, then an indefinite ; as asiies are more generatlue 
than dust. 



12, Of Love. 

Lo\"E is the argument alwaies of CoTiietlies, and 
many tinies of Tragedie». Whicli Hheweth well, that 
it ia a passion gonerally light. and sometimes extreme. 
Extreanie it may well bee, since the speaking in a 
perpetuall Hyperbole, is comely in nothing, but Loue. 
Neither is it meei-dy in the phrase. For whereas it 
hath heene well said, that tlie Arch-ßatterer with whom 
al the potty-flatters haue intelligence, is a Maus seife, 
certmnely tlie louer is more. For there was neuer 
proud Man thought so absurdly weil of himselfe, aa 
the loucr doth of the person loued : and therefbre il 
was well said, that it ia iropossible to loue, and to bee 
wise. Neitlier doth this weakenes appeare to otliers 
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only, aitd not to the party loued, but to the loued Biost 
of all, except ihe loue bee reciproque, For it h a üue 
rule, ttiat loue is euer rewarded either wltb the recip- 
roque, or wilb an inward and secret contempL Bv 
how much tlie raore, men ought to beware of this pas- 
aion, which losetli not onely other things, but it seife. 
Am fdr UM otber Iomm, the Poeto nbtiaB dotfa «d 
figure them: Th»t hee that {weAmd Jirfia, qnMii 
the gifts of /uno «od PoBm. For iriumMaer oriMneA 
too mach of amorona afiectifln, qmttsdi botli rieb« mi 
wiadome. Thia pasaioii hkth hii floodi in tha varia 
timea of freakeneaBe ; which aie gnat pampat^^, mi 
great adoenitie. (tbougb thia l^er li^ bacDa hm 
obserned) Botb which thoea kiadle Ime and Umka k 
more fenient, and tberefbre ahew it to be dte diiU» «f 
folly. They doe best that make thia a&ctioD ka^ 
quarter, and sener it wholly &om their seriooa «ffiüm 
and actions of their life. For if it checke once with 
businesse, it troubleth Mens fortones, and maketb Moi, 
that tbey can no waies be true to their own endes. 



18. Of Fbienihhip. 

Therb is no greater desert or wildemes then to 
bee without true triends. For without friendship, so- 
ciety is but meeting. And as it is certaine, that in 
bodies inanimate, vnion strengthneth any natnrall in<v 
üon, and weakenetb any violent motion ; So amongst 
men, friendship multiplieth ioies, and diuidcth grieÄs. 
Tberefore whosoeuer wanteth fortitude, let bim wor- 
shippe Friendthip. For the yoke of Friendahip mak- 
etb the yoke oi fortwne more light. Tliere bee some 
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les are, os if tliej perpetiially plaid \'pon a 

tage, diflgüised to nlt others, opon onely to ttiem- 

Belues. But perpetuall dissimulation ia pamfiill ; and 

hff that is all Furtune, and no Nature ia an exquisit« 

StiTÜnif. LiuL> not in continuall smother, but take 

Bome friends with whom to conimunifate, It will 

onlold tby vnderstanding ; it will euaporate thy affec- 

it will prepare thy businesse. A man may 

!epe a comer of bis minde IVom bis Mend, and it be 

,t to witnesse to himBelte, that it is not vpon facility, 

,t vpon tme vse of fiiendstiip ihat hee imparteth him- 

aelfe. Want of true trienda, as it is the reward of 

perfidious natnres ; so is it an imposition vpon great 

fortunes. The one desenie it, the other cannot scape 

it. And therefore it b good to retaine sincerity, and 

to put it into the reckoning of Amlntion, that the 

ligher one goeth, the fower true &^ends he Bhall haue. 

''erfection of friendship, is but a speculation. It is 

iendship, when a man can say to himselfe, I loue thia 

ithout respect of vtility. I am open bearted to 

im, I Single bim frö the generality of tbose with 

'hom I liue ; I make him a portion of my owne 



14. Op AtheI8MB. 

'. HAD rathur beleeue all tlie fables in the Legend, 
ind the Alcaron, then that tbis vniuersall frame is witb- 
»ut a minde. And therefore God neuer wrougbt myr- 
acle to conuince Atheiafi, Iwäcauae his ordinary worka 
conuince tliem. Gertainely a little Phitogophie inclin- 
13 minde' to Atheiftnf-, but depth in Phibtophü 

1 mnn'j minde ataiaei in MS- 
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bringetli men alwut to Religiuii. For when the minde of 
man looketh vpon second causes scattüred, 80inetirai.'3 it 
resteth in them ; biit wLcn it beholdeth them confed- 
erat, and knit together, it flies to prouidence and J}eüie, 
Most of all, that sclioole which is most accused of 
Atlieisme doth demonstrate Religion. That is, the 
Sclioole of LeiLgippm, and Democritu», and Epicuru». 
For it ia a tliousand tiraes more credible, that foure 
mutable Elements, and one immutable fifth essence, 
duely and etemally placed, neede no Grod : then 
that an Army of infinite small portions or seeda vn- 
pUced, should haue proJuced this order, and beai> 
tf, without a diuine Marshall. The sciiptnre aaith, 
Tke foole hath iaid in hü heart, there i» no God. 
It is not Said, The foole hath ihiuyht in hi» heart. 
So as he rather saith it by rote to himsclfc. as that 
he would haue ; then that liee can throughly be- 
leeue it, or bee perawaded of it. For none denie 
there is a God, but those for whom it mnkeih, that 
there were no God. Epieuriu is cliarged that he did 
but dissemble for his credits sake, wlien he afErmed 
there were blessed natures, but such as enioyed them- 
aelues, without hauing respect to the gouemment of 
the World. W herein they say, he did temporize, 
. though in secrel, hee thought, there was no God. 
|>Bat certainly hee is traduced ; for hia worda are 
p-Boblo and diuine. ^on Deo» vulgi negare profanum, 
viiliji apiitione» Dije tytptieare profanu-m. Plato 
1 haue Said no more. And although he had 
ibe cbnfidence to denie the administration ; he had 
1 the power to deny the nature, The Indians 
the West, haue names for their particuler gods, 
Aiough they haue no name for God: as if the hear. 
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[ thens shoiild haue liad tlie names, Jupiter, Apollo, Mar», 
but not tlio Word Dm» : whicli sliews yet tliey 
haue tlie motion thougli nat thc füll exteiit. So 
' that against Atheist^, the inost barbarous Sauages, 
take pari with tlie subtUlest philosopbers. They Üiat 
deny a Gotl destroy maus nobilily, For certaüiely 
man \s of kinne to the beasts by liJs bwly ; and if 
lie bee not of kin lo God by bis spirit, he is a 
base and ignoble creature. It destrniea likewise mag- 
i- nanimity, and tbe raising of humane nature, For, 
ftake an example of a dog, and marke what a gen- 
lerosity and couroge he will put on, when liee tindea 
hliimselfe maintained by a man, which to him is in- 
} stead of a god, or McHor natura: Which courage 
I is manifeätly such, as that creature, withciut that con- 
•' fidence of a better nature than bis owne, could neu- 
er attaine. So man when he resteth and assureth 
himselie vpon Diuine protection and fauour; giith- 
' ereth a force, and täith, which hmnane nature in it 
eelfe could not obtaine. Therefore aa Athei»me is 
' in all respects halefiill : So in this, thal it depriueth 
humane nature of the meanes to exalt it seife aboue 
humane frailty. As it is in particuler persans; so 
- H is in Nationa. Neuer was there sach a State for 
magnanimity as Rome. Of this State, heare what 
Cicero saitb ; Quam volumua licet P. Cona, iw» ame- 
mii*, tarnen nee numero Hitpano», rtec robore Qalhe, 
nee calltditate Pcetios, nee artibun Grceco», nea tient- 
gue hoc ip»o huiua ffetitis ^ terne domestico, naCittoque 
sensu Itaba ipto» §■ Latinoa ; »ed pietate, ae religvme, 
atqiie hae vnd mpimtid quod Deoram Immortalium 
ine omnia regi gubemarique pertpeximu», onmea 
\ gentea, Ncdionesque superauimua. 




oTGod st au; 
M n y B wart l iT of bim ; For 
Ibe MW ■ »■*ii«ifc, Ab aAer » Clmtewir ; aad cer- 

■MM hiir- ■ Mu tD MMc lo PhaoBop^, to afr- 



•Anlnte T^naBj- in ike Hinde af nen. Tberdbre 
ASMwf iSd neuer pe rtai te Mtfa ; fbr it make* 
■n wmgj a( iWiel a e i, ai lookä^ no (ofdier: snd 
«« He Äe tina incfilied M AAfiwg, u tbe tnne 
flf iJMjjifffnt Gnar, and oor owbb tnna in fome 
CowUriea, wo?, aad ere, ctnll äaes. Bot Soper- 
gtiütm, hatfa beeae die conl iu i u n and JcioUtion oT 
■nojr «atei: and Itiagelb in a nev iVräwm JfeA* 
de that iBinbedi al the ipbavB of j^ODemiBent. Tbe 
■nrter ti Supeutitim k tfae people: and in d na- 
pemitiaii, ne men fiiiknr fooleB ; «nd argntnena are 
fltied lo pnctiM, in a Rnened order. There ia oo 
■ndi AAeiit, ai aa Hipocrite, or Impostor: and 
H b not po Mh t e , bot wbere tbe generalhy b so- 
1007' oi tfae leaden are Hipocrits. The 
of .^t^Mm« are, cfimnons in R^igion; scau- 
dall or Priesto ; and leamed times ; speciaDj if pros- 
perot»; thoa^ for dioiBions, any one maine dhns- 
ioa addeth seale to botb ndes, bat manr dimsioas 
introduce Athaime. The cxaaes ot SaperatitioD are, 
tbe plearäig of Ceremooies ; the exoesse of ontward 
tbe tmerence of traditions ; the etntagemf 
» 0/ <*» Dtf^i, MS. 
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Bof Prelats for tlieir owne ambition and lucre, and 
f barbaroiis timeä, specially with cainraitit», and dis- 
I asters. SuiM-rstition witliout his vaile is a detbrmed 
f thing; for as it addeth deformity to an Apo, to be 
I Bo like a man ; So tlie similitude of superstition to 
I Meligmi, makea it the more deformed. And as wliole- 
l Bome meat cormpteth to little wonnes ; so good fonne« 
Land Orders, comipt into a number of pettio obsem- 
liaocea. 



16. WiSDOME FOR A MANH HELFE. 

An Ä)dt is a wise ereature for It seife: But it is 

a sbrewil tliaig in an Orcliard or ^xleD. And cer- 

I taiuly men tliat aro great loucrs of tbemselues, wasle 

I the publike. Diuide witli reason betweene seife loue, 

1 and Society : and bec so trne to tby seife, as thou be 

I not falso to ntiicrs. It ia a poore Centre of a raans 

i acüons, Idmsdfe. It is rigbt earth. For that only 

Stands fast vpoii his owne centre : whereas all things 

tliat haue afiinity with the heauens, moue vpon the cen- 

tru of an other, which they benefit. The referring of 

all to a inans seife, is more toUerable in a soueraigne 

I Prince ; because themaelues are not thcmselues ; but 

\ their good and euill is at the perill of the publike for- 

I tunc, But it is a dcsperaty euil in a seruant to a 

Prince, DT a Citizen in a Itapufdike. For whatHoener 

afiaires passe such a mans band, hee crooketh them 

to his owne ends : which must needs bee oDen Ecetm- 

trike to the ends of his master or State. Therefope let 

Princea or States, chuse such sonmnts, as haue not 

this marke ; except they ineane their seruice should 

bee made but tbe accessary. And ihat whlcli maketh 
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the effect more pemitious, is, that al proportion 
It were disproportdon enough for the seruants good 
be preferred before the masters : But yet it is b greater 
extreme, when a little good of the servants, shall carria 
thinga against a great good of the mastere. And yet 
that is the case ; for the good such seruants receiue ; 
is after the modell of their owne fortune : but the hurt 
they seil for that good, is after the modell of their Mas- 
ters Fortune. And certainely it is the nature of ex- 
treme selfe-louers, as thpy will set an hoiise on fire, 
and it were but to rost their egges ; * and yet these 
men many times hold credit with their masters ; be- 
cause their study is but to please tbeni, and profit 
theraaelves ; and for eitber respect they will abandon 
the good of their affaires. 



17. Of Regiment of hbaltu. 

There is a wisdome in this, beyond the rules of 
Phiaieke. A raans owne ohseruation what he findes 
good of, and what hee findes huri of, is the best Phy%- 
icke to preserue liealth. But it is a safer concln^on 
to say ; this agreeth not well with mee, therefore I 
will not continue it ; then this, I finde no olfence of 
this, therefore I may vse it : for strength of nature 
in youth, passeth ouer many excesses, which are owing 
a mau tili his age, Disceme of the comming on of 
yeeres : aud thinke not to doe the same tliings still. 
Certainly most lusty old men catch their death by 
that aduenture ; For age will not be defied.' Be- 
ware of any sudden change in any great point of diet, 

' tgge in MS, ' Thi« »entonc« i« not in the MS. 
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P^nd if nccessitie enforce it, fit Uie rest to it. For it 
1 secret both in natura and State, that it is safer to 
f diange many things tlien one,* To bee free mincied 
I aiid cherefiiUie disposed at Loures of" meat, and of 
rsleepe, and of exereise, is the best pret-epl of long 
I lasting. If you fly Plilsicke in iicolth altugetber, it 
I will be too Strange for your body, when you sball 
I need it ; if you make it too ßimiliar, it will worke no 
. extraordinary effect, when sicknesse commeth, De- 
! no new accident in your body, but aske opinion 
;. In sicknesse respect bealth principally, and in 

■ health action. For tboae tbat put their bodies to en- 
r dore in health, may in moat sicknesses, which are not 
I yery sliarpe, be cared onely witb diet and tendering.' 

Cdsiig could neuer baue spoken it as a Physitian had 
k he not been a wise man witball : when he giueth it 
ifor ono of tbe great precepts of health and lasting; 
I Tliat a man doe varie and interchange contrarics, but 
I witli an inclination to the more benign extreame ; vse 
l'&äliiig and füll eating, but rather füll eating; walch- 
Img and sleepe, but rather slei'pe ; gitting and exereise, 
w bat rather exerciae, aiid tlio like. So shall nature bee 
I cherished and yet taught maateries. Physitians are aome 
' of them so pleasing & confonnable to the huniors of the 

Patient, 03 they presse not the true eure of tbe disease ; 

and äome other are so regulär, in proceeding accord- 

ing to art for the disease, as they respect not sutB- 

■ ciently the oondition of the Patient. Take one of a 

■ middle temper, or if it may not be found in one man, 
^combine two of botli sorts : and forget not to call as 

well the best acquaintcd witb your bodie, as tlie best 
reputed of, for his feculty. 

■ Thü untenc« in not In the MS, 

3 ThB null UiTee MnlCDixB, iluwn to " muteries," ort noi in Uic MS. 
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18. Of Expknceb, 



RicHES are ibr Bpendiiig, and spending for honotntl 
& goixl actions. Tlierefbre extra ordinary expeiicc 
muBt bee limited by the wortb of tlie occaaiotl, (oe 
voluntai-y vndoing may bee aswell for a mans Couit- J 
txey, as tbr the kingdome of Heaufn. But ordinariaf 
expence, ought to be limitted by a mana estate andl 
gouemed with such regard, as it be witbin bis coio-J 
passe, and not subiect to deeeit, aad abuse of seniants ;' 
and ordered to tbe best sbew, thst the bils may b^'^ 
lesse then the estimatioii abroad. It is no basenesse foE 
tbe grcatest to descend and looke into their c 
tntes. Some forbeare it not vpon negligeiice alonet'l 
but doubting to bring tbemselues into malaneboly iO'fl 
respect they shall find it broken. Eut wounds cannoffl 
bee cured without searcbing. Hee thal cannot loolo 
into bis owne cstate at all', had neede both cho< 
well those whom he imploieth, and change tbem oftcnefl 
for new are more timorous, and leaä euhtiU. He tha 
can looke into his estate but seldom, had iieed turne a 
to certainlies.' In cleering of a inans estate, hee a 
aswell hurt himselfe in belng too sudden, as in letting;! 
it nin ou to long. For hasty aelling is commonly a 
disaduaiitageable as interest.^ Besides, be that cle 
at once willrelapse: For findinghimself out of straigblOff 
he wil Feuert to bis custonii>3. But hee that cleeratlt4 
by degrees, inducetli an babite of frugality, and gain*4 
eth aswell vpon bis minde as vpon his estato. Cei 
tainly wbo bath a State to rc^jmire may not despiae4 
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mall ttiinga ; and commonly it h lessu dishonourable 

) abriclge petlie cliargt'S, then to stoope to petty get- 

s, A man ougbt warily to begin cbarges, wbicb 

1 begiui must continue. But in matters thai re- 

I not, he maj bee more magnificent. 



19. Of Discoükse, 

SoHB in tlieir discourse desire rather cömendation 

I [^ wit, in beeing able to holde all arguments, then of 

Liudgement in diseeming what ia tnie ; as if it were a 

k|iniiiie to know wbat might be said, & not wliat should 

Kl>e thoiight. Some haue certaine common placea, & 

Fibearacs wherein they are good, and want variety: 

which kind of pouerty is for the most part tedious, 

and now and then ridiculous. The honorablest kind 

of talke, is to giue the occasion, and agoine to iaoder- 

ate and passe to somewhat elae. It is good to varie 

and mixe speech of the preaent occaaion with argu- 

meut : tales with reaaons ; asking of quesUons, with 

I telUng of opiniona : and iest with eamest. But aome 

hings are priuiledged from lest, iiamely religion, niut- 

of State, great persona, any mana preaent biisl- 

of importance, and any case tbat deserueth 

r'; and generally men ougbt to finde the diffei-- 

I bftweene saltnesse and bittemesse, Certainly 

he tliat hath a Üatyricall vainc, as he makeüi otb- 

ers afraid of bis wit, so he bad nced be afraid of 

others memory. He that questionetb much shall 

Blearne niucb, and content mucb : speciolly if he ap- 

i bis quentiona to the skill of the persona of wliom 

I Wlut Ibllaari, Idgicn to "atcmarjr/'liinot in Ih« HS. 
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he asketh : For he shall giuo them occasioa t 
theinselues in speaking, and hlmselfe shal contintu 
gather kiiowledge, If yoii dissemble sometimes yoiip 
kuowledge of that you are thoughl to know, yoa 
shatl be tbought an other time to know that yoa 
know not. Speech of a müs seife is not good o&i 
and tltere !s but one case wheriii a man may cominei 
hiinselfe with good grace, and that is in commendi 
vertue in another, especially if it bee such a vert 
as whereunto himsclfe pretendeth. Speech of toudj 
towai-d others, should bee sparingly vsed ; for i 
course ought to bee as u field, without comming 
to any man.' Diacretion of speech is more than i 
quence ; and to speako agreeably to him with wh« 
wee deale, is more theii to speake in good worda, 
in good Order. A good continued speech without i 
good speech of interlocution, sheweth slownesse : i 
a good* reply, or second speech, withont a good setled 
apeech, sheweth shallownesse and weakenesse : 
Bee in beasts, that those that are weakeat in the coui 
are yet nimblest in the turne. To vse too many cii^ 
cumstancös ere one come to the matter, is wearisome ; 
to vse none at all, is blunt. 



20. Of Seeming wihe. 

It hatb beene an opinion, that the French are wi« 
than they seeme, and tlie Spaniards seem wiser 1 
they are ; But howsoeuer it be botweene Nations, i 
tainely it is so between Man and Man. For as t 
Apostle saith of godline»9e : Mauiag a »hew of g 

■ Thij! senlenee i; not in Ih« US. 
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i»ge, hitt denying the power tJtereof; So certainüe there 
B in point of wisdoroe and suflGciencie, that doo noth- 
j or l^ttle verie soleranly ; Magnfl eotiatii nuga». It 
i ridtcnlous thing, and ßt for a Satyre to persons of 
Ugement, to see wliat shif^ these formalists liaue, and 
ftiat perspectiues to inake Siiperfime» to seeme body, 
^t hath depth and bulke. Some are so close, and 
tourned, as they will not shew thcir wares, but by a 
J light ; and sceme alwaies to keepe back some- 
; and when they know within tliemselues, they 
:e of that ihuy doc not well know ; would neiier- 
3se seeme to others, to know of that which they 
may not well speake : Some lielpe themseluea with 
countenance and gL'sture, and are wise by signes, as 
Cicero saith of PUo, tbat when he anawered him, he 
fetclied one of his hrows vp to liis forehead, and bent 
the other downe to his chinne : Retpotidea altera ai 
fronttm »ablato, nltero ad ■mviiUim depresBO tuperdlio, 
crudelitatem tibi non jjlacere. Some thinke to bear it 
hy speakiiig a great word, and being pereraptory, and 

Iwill goe on and take by admittance that which they 
jWinot make good. Some, whataoeuer is beyond their 
bach, they will seeme to despise or make light of, as 
■Dpertinent or cuHous ; and ao would haue thtir Iff- 
mo'ance seeme iudgement. Somo are neuer without 
I diflerence, and commonly by amoäing men with a 
hibtilty, blanoh the matter. Of whora Qdlim saith ; 
aoininem deürum, qtti verhoram mimitijg reriim frantjü 
pondera. Of which kinde also, Plati in his Protagoriu 
bringeth in Prodicus in scome, and maketh him make 
a epeech that consisteth of distinetions from the begin- 
ning to the end. Gfnerally, euch men in all delJbera- 
tions, finde ease to be of the Ne^tine side, and affect 



M8 

» credit to obiect and foretell difSctdties. For i 
propcwitioiu are denied, tbere U an «nd of them, bota 
Üiey bee aUowed, it reqnüvth a new worite; 
Uae pennt of wiidtnite i* the baoe of bosinesse. 
condnde, tbere is no decaying Marcbant, oT inw 
beggar, bath »o many tiiclcs to vphold the credit i 
their wealtb, as these emptie penons baue to inainta 
die credit of iheir solHciency. 



21. Of Richeb. 

I CAXSOT call Riches better then the boggage i 
Verttu; the Romane word ia better, Impedtmenta ; Fdj 
as the baggage ia to an Armie, so is Hchea to cerKiull 
It cannot be spared, nor left behinde ; but it hindn 
tbe March, jca and tbc care of it sometimes loseth B 
düturbeth the victoiy. Of great Ricfieg tbere is I 
real] vse, except it bee in the distribntion : the restii 
but eonceit. So saith Salomo» : Where much Ü, t 
are many to eotitume it, and wkat fiath the owntr but tl 
nght of it with hi» eif»f Tbc personall üiiition in 
iQun cannot reach to fecle grcat richcs ; there i 
custody of them ; or a power of Dofe and donatine « 
them ; or a faine of them ; but no solide vse to 1 
owner. Doe you not see wlml bined pri« 
upon little stonoa, and rarities, and what works of 
tentation are \-ndertaken, because there might seeme tl 
bee some vse of grcat rithca ? But then they may b 
of vse to buy men out of dangers or troubles : as i! 
man saith ; Ricke» are tu a »trong Jiold in the imagi 
tion of the rieh man. But thia ia excellently expre 
tbat it is in Irna;/inatii'n ; and not alwaies in fact. Fq| 
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linly, ßreat richea haue sold more men then they 

bought ont. Seekc not proud Riclies ; but 

:li as thou niaiost gel iuatly ; \iäe soberlie, tlistribate 

ierefiilly, and leaiie coiitentedly. Yet haue no ab- 

t, nor frierly contempt of tliem, But distinf,'iiish, 

(Xaero saith well of Rah'inu» Poethumii» : In «tudio 

ipUßcandte, of^arebat tum auarittie pradiim »ed 

•.maitum homtati qnrgri. Neither tnist thou much 

, that seeme to despise them : For thoy dispise 

ihat dispaire nf them, and none worso, when 

ome to them. Be not penny-wiae ; Rirhes hane 

; & sometimea they fly away of themselves ; 

letimes they must bee set flying, to bring in more. 

in leaue their riches, either to their kindred, or to 

publike : and inodcrate portions prosper best in 

. A great State l{>ft to an heire, is as a hire to al 

birds of prey roand abont, to seize on him, if he 

not the better stablished in yeeres & iudgement. 

likewise glorious gifta, and foundations, are bnt ihe 

painted Sepnlchies of Almes, which soone wil putrifie 

and comipt inwardly, Therefore measnre not thy ad- 

uanccnienta by quantity, bat ftume them by measiire ; 

and deferre not charities tili death : for certainly, if a 

man weigh it rightly, he that doth so ia rather liberall 

another mana, then of bis owne, 



Of Ambition. 



r, 

maketh men actiue, earnest, füll of alacrity and stir- 
ring, if it be not stopfft-d. But if it be stopped, and 
anoot haue his way, it becometh adust, and thereby 
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maligne und venemous. So ambitious men if th^fl 
finde the way open for thüir rising, and still get for- 
ward ; tliey are rather busie than dangerous : but if 
they be cliecked in their deares, tliey become secretly 
discontent, and looke vpon men, and mattere with 
euill eie, and are best pleased wheii tbings goe bai 
ward : which is the worst propertie that can be in 
seruant of a Prince, or State. Therfore it is good for 
Princes, if tbey vse ambitious men to handle it so, as 
they be stil progressiue, and not retrograde : which be- 
cause it cannot bee without inconueniunce ; it ts good 
not to vse such naturea at all. For if they rise not 
with their aeruice, they will take order to make tlieir 
seriiice bl with tbem. Of Ämbitions, it is the lesse 
harmefiiU, the Ambition to preuaile in great things; 
tlien that other to appeare in euery thing; For that 
brcedes confiision, and marres businesse. He tbat 
seeketh to be eminent amongst able men, hath a great 
taske : but that is euer good for the publike. But lie 
that plots to bee the onely figure amongst Ciphers, is 
the decay of an whole age. Honour hath three things 
in it ; The vantagc ground to doe good ; The approach 
to Kings and principall persona ; And the raising of a 
mans owne Fortiines. He tliat hath the best of these 
intentions when hee aspireth, ia an honest man ; and 
that Prince that can discerne of tliese intentions in 
another that aspireth, is a wise Prince. Generally, let 
Princes and States chtise such ministers, as are more 
sensible of duty, then of rising ; and such as loue busi- 
nesse rather vpon conscience, then vpon brauery : and 
let them discerne a busie nature, &om a willing mlnde. 
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23. Of Youno hen and Aqb. 

A MAM that b young in yeercB, may bee oid in 

lures ; if he haue lost no time, But that happeneth 

;rely. Genemlly youth is like the first cogitations, 

wise as the secoiid : For there ia a youth in 

lughts, aawell as in ages. Natures that haue much 

:t, and great and violent desires and perturliationa, 

ipe for action, tili they haue passed the merid- 

lan of their yeeres : but reposcd natnres may doo well 

in youth : as on the otherside heate and viuacity in age 

is an excellent composition for businesse. Young meH 

are fitter to inuent then to iudge ; fittcr for execution 

theii for Counaell ; and fitter for new proiects, then for 

seticd businesse. For the esperienee of age in things 

|ihat fall within the compaase of il, dlrecteth thein : but 

things meerly new abusetb them. The error» of 

'oung men are the ruinc of businesse: But the erroura 

of aged men, amouiit but to this ; that more might haue 

bin done^ or sooner. Young men in the conduct and 

mannago of Actions, embrace more ihan they can hold, 

stirre more then they can quiet, flie to the end without 

consideration of the meanes. and degrcca, pursue sonie 

fewe principles, which they haue chanced vpon absurd- 

ly, care not to innouate, which drawes vnknowne in- 

inueniencies ; vse extreme remedies at first : and tliat 

)»hich doubleth all errors, will not acknowledge nor 

itract thera ; like an vnready horse, that wil neither 

ip nor turne. Men of age obiuct too much, consulte 

10 long, aduenture too little, rqtent too soone, & 

Beidome driue bnsinesse home to the füll periiid ; 

but content themselues wirb a mediocrity of s 

Certainly it is good to Compound imploiment 
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fbr that will bee good for the present ; because the ve^- 
tues of either age may correct the defecta of bolh : and 
good for sacceasion, that joung meti may bee leamers, 
wliile raen in age are Actors : and laatly, in respect of 
externe accidents, becaase authority followeth old men, 
and fauour and popularity youth. But for the morall 
part : perhaps youth will haue the preheminence, as 
age Iiath for the pohtike. A certaino Jlahi»/ vpon tlie 
Text, Tour Yoang men shtdt »ee vigwn», and your Old 
men »hall dreame Dreame» : inferreth, that young men 
are admitted neerer to God then old, becanse viaion is 
a cleerer reuelation, then a dreame. And certainlie, 
the more a man drinketh of the World, the more it 
intoxicateth ; and age dotb pro6t rather in the powers 
of vnderstanding, theo in the v^tues of the will and 
affections. 



24. Of Beadtv. 



Vertue is like a rieb stone, best piain set 
Burcly vertue is best set in a body that la comely 
Üiough not of dellcate features ; and that hath rather 
dignity of presence, then beauty of aspect. Neither is it 
ahnest seene, that verie beautifiil persona are otherwise 
of great vertue ; as if nature were rather busie not to 
erre, then in labour to produce escellency. And there- 
fore they proue accomplished, but not of great spirit ; 
and ätudy ratlier beliauiour then vertue. In Beautie, 
that of &uonr is more then that of colour ; and that 
of decent and gratious motion, more then that of fa- 
uonr. That is the best part of beauty which a pictnre 
cannot expresse : no nor the lirst sight of the life : & 
I there ia no excellent beauty, that hath not some 
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sse in llio proportions. A man cannot teil wliether 

onlUe or Albert ßarire were tlie more trifler. Wliere- 

F llie one would mako a personage by Geomolrieal 

(troportions, the otlier by takiug the best parta out nf 

Üuers faces, to make one excellcDt. Such j>orsonBges 

t thinke would please no body, but the Paiiiter that 

lade thein. Not but I think« a Painter tnay make a 

r &ce than euer was ; ßut bee niust doe it by a 

inde of felicity, (as a Musitiau that makcth an cxCHÜet 

1 in Mimek) and not by rule. If it bee true tliat 

e printi])»!] i)art of bcauty is in decent motion ; cer- 

lely it is no maruell, tliough persans in yeerea seeme 

~ maiiy times more amiable Pulchrorttm Autumnu» pul- 

cher. For no youth can be comely, but by pardon, & 

considering ' the youth, aa to make vp the tomelinesse. 

Beauty is as sommer fruits, which are easie to corrupt 

and eannot last : and for the most part, it makes a dis- 

£olute yonth, & an age a little ont of countenaiire: 

But yet certainly againe, if it light well, it makcth 

, Tertues shine, and ^-ices blnsh. 



25. Of Defoshitt. 

Defohmed persons are cominonly euen witli nature : 
■Jbr as Nature hath doiie ill by them, so doe they by 
I jiature, being (br the most part (as the Scripture saith) 
¥ void oi' uaturall afleetion ; and so they haue their re- 
Lnenge of nature. Certainlie, tbere is a consent be- 
Ttweene the body and the minde, and where Kature 
roth in tliö one; she ventureth in the other. Vhi 
Wceat in vno pericUtatar in alUro. But becauae ttiero 
> '■ and hv mniidetiDg." In MS. 
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is in man an election touching tlie frame of Ins minde, 
and a neccsäitle in the Jrame of Iiis body ; the .starres < 
of nat.urall inclination, are sonietimes obscured bj tbo 
sunne of discipline and vertue. Therefore it is good. 
to consider of defonnity, not as a signe, which is moi9.' 
deceiuoflble; but as a cause, which seldome &ileA, 
of the effect. Wbosoeuer hath any thing fixed in hii. 
person, that doth induce contempt; hath also a pei> 
petuall Spurre in Iiimselfe, to rescue and deliuer himself^ 
from sconie. Therefore all defonned persona are e» 
treme bold : first, as in their owne defence, as l>eiiig 
expoaed to scome ; but in processe of time, by a generali 
habite. Also, it stirreth in them Industrie, and special- 
ly of this kindL', to watch and obserue the weaknesse 
of others. that they raay haue somewhat to repay. 
Agnine in thoir superiuurs, it quencLeth ielousle towards 
them, as persons that they tbinke they may at pleasare 
deapise ; and it layetli their competitors and emulaton 
asieepe : as neuer beleeuing they sbould bee in pos»- 
bility of ttduancement, tili they see them in possessicm. 
So that vpon the wholo matter, in » great wit, deformt* 
ty is an adiiantage to rising, Kinga in ancient times,, 
and at this present in some Countries were wont ta put 
grcat trust in Eiimiche»; bccause they that are ennious 
towards all, are more obnoxious and officious towards 
one. But yet their trust towards them, hatli rather 
beene as to good spials, & good whisperers ; then good 
Magistrates, and officers. And much like is the 
reason of deformed persons. Still the ground is, they 
will, if they bee of spirit, seeke to free themselues from 
scome : which must bee either by vertue, or malice ; 
and therefore tliey prooue either the best of men, or 
the worst, or strangely mi.\ed. 
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26. Ok Natdrk in Mbn. 

Natüre is often liiddcn, sometimes ouorcomo; sei- 

n extinguislictl. Force mnketh natnre ruore violent 

II the returiie : doctriiie and discourse uiaketh nature 

e iraportune ; but cuatoiue onely doth alter and sub- 

duo nature. Hee tliat seeketli victorie nuer Iiis nature, 

let him not sct himselfe to great, nor to small taskes. 

For the firet will make him deiecled bj oft«n failes; 

l'ftnd the second will make him a small proceeder, though 

mty often preuailings. And at the fii-st let hiiu practise 

with helps na Swimmers doe with bladders, or rusbes : 

Bbut aller a time let him practise with disaduantages, as 

t do with thit'ke shooea. For it breeds great 

l perfection, ii' the Practise bee hardcr tban the vse. 

Tier nature in mightj, and therefore the victorie 

t the degrees had need bee, first to stay and arrt«! 

nature in time : like to liim that would say ouer the 

and twenty letters when he was angry, theo 

) go lesse in quantitie ; as if one should in forbear- 

Ktng wine come frora drinking healthes, to a draught a 

f ineale ; ' and lastlie to dJscontinue altngether. But ii' a 

i haue the t'ortitude and resolution to infranchiae 

I liimselfe at once that is tbe best ; 



IHeither is the ancient nile ainisse, to bend nature ns a 
I Tvand, to a contrary extreame, whereby to set it right; 
L vnderstanding it, where the contrary extreme is no 
e.' Let not a man force a habite vpoii himselfe 

1 Tlie words " [ike to . . . angrj," uid *'u if . . . meftte/^ an not 
iu the MS. 

V Thu HS. Iin.1 "Ddther i> il uniua lo bcnd nature to ■ contniTe tx- 
tnuue, when it il nae vic«." 
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with a perpetuai contünuance, bat with some intenni»* ' 
sion. For both the pause reinforceth the new onset ; 
and if a man that is not jierfect be euer in pnictise, 
hee shall asn'ell practise bis error», as bis abilhies, and 
induce on« habite of both: and tfaere 19 no meanes 
to help this, bot by sesonable mtermissions. A mam | 
natare is best pereeiued in priasttnesse, fiir there is no 
atfectation ; in passion for that patteth a man out of bis 
preccpts ; and in a new casc, or experiment, for there 
ctMtome leueth him. Thej are happy men, wbow 
natores sort with their vocations, otherwjse they maj 
say, Miiltum, incola/ait anima mea, when they conuerse I 
in lho»e things they doe nnt afiect. In studics what- ' 
aocner a man commandeth y[ion himselfe, let him set 1 
hours for it. Bat whataoeuer is agreeable to bis n^ 
tnre, let him take no care for any sei tioies : For hü | 
thonghts will flye to it of theniAelacs ; so as tlie b] 
of otber businease or studies will soiSce. 



27. Of Costome asd Eddcatios. 

ME:<a thonghts are mnch according to their incHn»- 
tion ; their discourse and speecliea acconüng to their 
leaming, and infused opinions; Bnt their deedes ai« 
after as they haue beene accustomed. And therefore 
as Maceiaael wel noteth, (tliough in an enil ^nonrcd in- 
stance) there ia no tmsting to the force of Natnre ; nor 
to the hranery of words ; except it be corroborate by 
cnstome. His instanee ia, that for the atchieaing of 9 
desperate conspiracie a man should not reat vpon the J 
fiorcenes of any mans natnre, or Jus resolute vndertak- 1 
ings, hut taice snch a one as hath had his band formwlj 1 
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Q blood. But Maeciaud kiiew not of a Frier ClemenU 

r a Ramllac, uor a laurtqiiy, nor a Baltazar OerardJ 

et his ruie lioldeth still, thiit nature, nor the ingsige- 

lent of words are not so forcible as cusiome. OneÜK 

lUperatitiun Is iiow so well nduanced, tliat men of the 

■9t blood, are as firme, as butcbcra by occiipation : 

and Votarie reaolution is made equipollunl to cus- 

tome, eucn in matter of blood. In olher thingB tJie 

predomiiiancy of custome is euerv wbere visible ; inso- 

much &s a man would woudev, to lioai'c tnen profease, 

protest, ingage, giue great words, anJ then doe inst, as 

they haue done before : ae if they were dead Images 

& Engins moued only by the wJieeles of ciistome. 

Tlierefore since custome is the jirincipal Magistrate of 

mans life : lel men by all meanes eudeauour lo obtaine 

customes. Certainly cusiome is most perfcct 

heil it beginneth In yoiuig yeeres. This wee call 

^-Edacatwn: which Is nothhig but an early custome. 

For it is true tliat late leamers cannot so well take the 

plie : except it be in some miiides, that haue not sufferud 

themsdlies to fixe, but haue kept themselues opon and 

iprepared to receiue contiiiuall amendment ; which is 
«xceeding rare. But if the force of custome 9imi)le, 
Uid separate be great; the force of custoin copulate 
& conioind, and in troupe, is far grentei-. For thoap 
exämple tcacheth ; companie comfortetli ; wmulaiion 
quickeneth ; glory raisetli ; so as in such places the 
force of custome is in his exaltation. Certainelie ihe 
great multi]iUcation of vurtues upon humane nature, 
resteth vpon societies well iirdained, and disciplined. 
For Common wealthes, and good gouemments, doe 
tourish vertue grown, but doe not mende the seeds. 
1 A biMk iü Icft (c>r ttiia luune In the HS. 
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But the miserie is, that the most effectual meanes i 
now applied to the ends least lo be deaired. 



28. Of Foktcks. 

It cannot bee denied, but outwai-d accidents conducs 
rauch to a Mans fortune. Fauoui-, Oportiine death of 
others ; occasion fitting vertue. But chiefely the mould 
of a Mans fortune is in himselfe. And the most fre- 
qaent of Gxtemal causes is, that the follj of one man is 
the fortune of another. For no man prospers so so- 
denly, as by othera errors. Serpens nisi serpentem «h 
mederit non fit Draco. Ouert, and apparänt VL'rtues bring 
foorth praise, but there bee hidden and aecret vertue« 
that bring forth fortune. Certaine deliueries of a maus 
aelfe which haue no name. The Spanish word D^ 
»emboltura partlie espresseth thein, when there be ne 
stonds nor restiuenesae in a maus nature. For so sai^ 
iim'e well, after he had described Cato Maior in tbesa 
words, In illo viro Im •& miur corporis ^ animi fuit, Ä 
qttocunq; loco natu» &i»et/ortunä »ibi faetarta vider^ur t 
He ädleth vpon that, that he had Ver»atile ingenium. 
Therefoi-e if a man looke sharpelj- and accentiuelj, hee 
shall see fortune ; for though shee be blinde, jet sheeia 
not inuisible. The way of fortune is like the milken 
way in tlie skie, which is a meeting, or knot of a num- 
ber of small starres ; not seene asunder, but giuing 
light togetlier. So are there a number of Httle and 
scarse discemed vertues, or rather feculties and cu»- 
tomes, tliat make men fortunate. The Italians note some 
of them, such as a man would little thinke ; when they 
flpeake of one that cannot doe araisse, they will throw 
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fnto his ittlier cöditions, that he hath Poco di maüo^ 

nd certainly, ihere bee not two more foitanate propeiv 

tJicn to haue a little of the foole, and not loo iniich 

thö hon^t. Therefore extreme louers of tlieir Coun- 
r Masters, were never fortunate, neither can they 
For when a man placeth his tiioaghts vitboat 
TiimseUe, hee goeth not his owne way. An liasty for- 
tuno makcth an enterptiser and remouer ; (the French 
hath it better Evterprenät, or Remuanf) but the excr- 
eised fortune maketh the able man. Fortune is to bee 
honoured and re3i)ected, aiid it be but for her daughters, 
Confidtnce and Reputation ; for thoae two felicily breed- 
cth : the first, within a maus seife ; the later, in others 
towards him. All wise men to decline the Eniiie of 
Iheir owne vertues, vse to ascribe them to prouidence, 
id furtune. For so theyWay thö better assume them. 
And besides, it is greatnesso in a man to bee the care 
of the higher powera.^ And it hath been noted, that 
those that ascribe openly to much to their owne wis- 
dome and poHcy, end infortunate. It is written, that 
Timolheiia the ÄtA^nian, after hee had in the acenunt 
he gane to the staie of his gouemment, oft«n inter- 
laced this Bpcach : And in thi», fortune had no pari ; 
neuer prospered in any thlng lie vndertooke after- 
wards. 

enlEDce nUndii thus in ths MS.; "The luüiii» hat-« fiiand aal 

Th« «ort nott in Ihe leul (wticli had beon emitWd in Um prinliiig) it in- 

tencd «llh ■ p«n, in bnth my Mpi« nf Uiia «dilion: eridenüy «ritti Ibi 

IC band and luk, *nd hath old. Wh«]« I infer tbat Bacon, innleiul or 

\ prinling aliit oftrrata, hid U» eorreclloiu mida bj- band \itSon tbei'opioi 
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29. Of Studies. 

Studies senie for Delight, for Ornament, aiid for 
Ability i their clieife vse for delight,' is, üi priuatncsse, 
and rctiring ; for omamcnt, is in discourse, and for 
abilitie, is in iudgement. For expert men can execute, 
but leamed men are fittest to iudge or censure. To 
spcend too much time in them, is Sloth; to vse them too 
mucli for Ornament, is affectation; to make iudgement 
wholly by their mies, is the humour of a Schaler. 
They perftct Nature, and are perfected bj Experience. 
Crafty men contemne them, simple men admire them, 
and wise men vse them. For they teach not their owne 
vae, but tliat is a wisdome without tliem, and aboue 
them, wonne by obeeruation. Read not to contradict, 
nor to beleeue, but to weigli and consider. Some 
bookes are to bee tasted, others to bee swallowed, and 
some few to he cbewed and digested. TJmt is, some 
bookes are to be read only in parta ; other to bee read, 
but not curiously ; and some few to bee read wholly, 
and with diligen(;e and attention. Reading maketh a 
iuU man, Conference a ready man, and wricing an ex- 
act man. And therefore if a man write little, hee had 
neede haue a great memory ; if he confer httle, hee 
liad neede haue a present wit, and if he read little, hee 
hftd necdc haue much cimning, to seeme to know that 
hee doth not, Historie» make men wise, Poet* wittie, 
the Maihematickei subtill, Naturall Philogophie deepe, 
Moraü graue, Logieke and lieOtoricke able to contend.' 
Abmnt etudia in viores. Nay, thear is no atond or im- 
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in the wit, but inay be wrought out. by fit 
« : like as diacaaes of the body may haue appro- 
1 exercises. Bowling is good für ihe Stone and 
taines ; Shooting for the longs & breast ; gentle ualk- 
; for the stomacke ; riding for the head : and the 
So if a mans wit be waiidring. iet him study the 
^atliematiks ; if bis wit be not apt to distiiiguish. or 
Int! difftirence, Iet lüni study the Schoolemen ; if it bee 
lot apt to beat ouer raattera and to find out i-escm- 
I, Iet him study Lawyers cases. So t-uerio du- 
ftet oi' tlie tnind may haue a special! receit. 



80, Of Cekemonies and Respects. 

Heb that is oiiely realt, had need haue exeeeding 
sat parta of vertue : as the stone had neede to be rieh 
lat is set witliout foile. But conimonly it is in praise, 
B it is in gaiiie : For as the pronerbe is irue, That light 
make hfauie ^uries, because tliey come thicke, 
Whereas great conie, but now and tlien : so it is true, 
that small matters winne great commendatiou, because 
they are eontinuaüy in vso, and in note. Whereas the 
occasiun of any great vertue, coinmeth but on holie 
' ' e. To attaine good fbrmes, it sufliceth not to de- 
e them : for so shall a man obserue them in others : 
ind Iet him triist hiniself wilh the rest. For if he care 
D cxpresse them, hee shall lose their grace, which is to 
! naturall and vnaffected. Some mens behauiour is 
ike » vcrse wherein euery sillahle is moasured ; how 
can a man comprehend great mntters, tliat breaketli his 
miud to much tn small obseniation? Not to vse Cere- 
monies at al, is to teach others not to vse them againe ; 
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& 80 diminUheth respect; especially they bee not to li 
omitted to strangers, & fonnall natures. Amungst ^M 
inans Peeres, a man shall be 9ure of lämiliarily ; anil 
therefijre it iu good a little to keep state : amongst sl 
mans inferiours one shal be sure of Keuerencc ; and J 
therefore it is good a little to bee familiär. Hee that B 
too mucli in any tliing, so that hee giueth another occif I 
sion of satietie, maketh himself cheap. To apply onM 
seife to others is good ; so it be with demonstration tliat 
a man doth it vpon regard, and not vpon faoility. It is 
a good precept, generally in seconding another, yet to 
adde somewhat of ones owne ; as if you will grant his 
opinion, let it be with some distinction ; if you will fol- 
low his motion ; Ict it be with condition ; if yon allow 
his counsell, let it be with alleging fiirther reason.' 
Men had neede beware how tticy be too perfit in cotn- 
plements. For be they neuer so sufßcient otherwise, 
their enuiers will bee sure to ^ue them that attiibute 
to the disaduantage of their greater vertue. It is losse 
also in businesse to be too füll of respects, or to be to 
curious in obseruing times and oportunities. Salomon 
saith He that conmdereth the wind shall not eotve, and 
hee that looketh to the dowde», shall not reape. A wise 
man will make roore oppnrtunitiea than he tindes. 



31. Of Sutors. 

Manie ill matters are vndertaken, & many good 
matters with 111 mindes. Some embrace suits which 
neuer raeane to deale efifectually in them, but if tbey 
aee there may be life in the matter by some other 

I Tbe ituj taäs bcre in Ihe MS. 
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le, they will bu content to winne a. thanke, or 

ike a second reward, or at Icast to make vee in ihe 

.ne time of the Sutors hopes,' Some take hoW o( 

ä only for an oc-casion to crosae some other, or to 

tnake an Information whereof they eould not other- 

»ise haue apt pretext, without care what become of 

! suite when that turne is senied. Nay, aome vn- 

tertake suits with a fiill purpose to let them fall, to 

) end to gratifie tlie aduerse party or eompetitor. 

reiy there is in sort a rigbt in euery suit ; eitlier 

k right of eqiiity, if it be a suit of controuersie or a 

ight of desart, if it be a suit of pedtiou. If afFee- 

1 leade a man to feuonr tbe wrong side in justice, 

t him rather vse bis countenance to Compound the 

lattcr then to cairy it. If affectiö leade a man to 

r the lesse wortliy in desart, let him doe it with- 

mt deprauing or disabling the better deseruer. In 

niits a man doth not wel vnderstand, it is good to 

VT^^rre tliera to some friend of trust and indgeniont, 

Ifhat may report wlielher hee may deale in them 

'urith honoar. Sutors are so distasted with delaies 

*nd abuses, that plaine dealing in denying lo deale 

in suits at first, and reportJng the successe barely, 

and in challonging no more thankes then one hath 

kdeserued, is growne not onlie honourable, but also 

icious. In auits of ^uour, the first cumming ought 

I take littJe place: so ßirro fuitli considerarion may 

i liad of liis trust, that if intelügcnce of the mat- 

Iter could not otherwist^ haue been Lad. but by him, 

idiiaiitage be not taken of the note, but the party left 

I his uther meanes.^ To be ignorant of the value 
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, and [irotection from wrongs. Factious fbllowers 
li worae to bce lifced, wliich follow not vpon affection 
I liim with wliom they ränge tlicmselucs, bat vpon 
Bcontentmunt conceiued aj^nst some ollier. Wher- 
i coinmonly ensueth, that iil iiitelligence, that wee 
dmes see beetweene great personages. Like- 
i glorioua followers are fiill of inconueniency ; for 
■ teint buainesse througli want of secrecy, and 
r export honor from a man and make hiin a re- 
in enuy.' The foUowiiig by certaine States, 
answerable to that which a great person himselfe 
professelh, as of Souldiera to him that hath beene 
imploid in the warres, and the like, hath euer beene 
a tlüng cinill, and well taken enen in Monarchies so it 
be without too mut^h pompe or popularity. But the 
I xaast honouraUe kinti of following, is to be fbllowed, 
F ae one that apprehendeth to aduance vertue and desart 

■ in all aort of persons. And yet where there is no em- 
tneni oddes in sufficiency, it is better to take ^vith ihe 
more passable, then with the more able. In gouem- 
ment it is good to vse raen of one rancke eqoally: 

■ For to countenance some extraordinarily, is to make 
I' them insolent, and tho rest discontent ; because they 
■may claime a duo, But in fauour to vse men with 

much difference and electiun, la good ; For it maketh 
the persons preferred more thankfull, and the rest 
more officioua ; becanse all is of favour. It is good 
not to make to much of any man at tbc first, be- 
cause one caiinot hold out that proportion. To bee 
gouemed by one is not good, and to bee distraeted 
witli many, is worse ; but to take adnise of some few 
|i:föetida, is euer honourable, For looker» tm, many Urne» 

l This Hntenw ia not üi Ü» US. 
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«ec more then gamesten, aiid the vale hegt digeouereth 
the kill, There is littJe friendship in the World, and 
letist of aJl between equala, which was wont to be« 
magnified. Tliat that is, is betweeae Siiperiour and 
Inferiour, whose fortunes may comprehend the on6 
tbe other. 



33. Of Negociating. 
It is generallit! better to deale by speach, then by 
letter, and by the mediation of a third, ibeti by & maus 
seife. Leiters are good when a man woold draw an 
answer by letter backe agiüiie, or when it may seme 
for a mana iustification afterwards to produce his owne 
letter, or where it may bee daiiger to bee intermpted 
or heard by peeces.^ To deale in perwn is good when 
a raans face brceils regai-d, as commonly with inferi- 
ours, or in tendcr cases where a mans eie vpon the 
countenance of hirn witli wlioin one speaketh, may 
giue hira a direction how farre to goe, and generally 
where a man will resenie to himselfe libertic either 
to disaduowe or to expoimd. In choise of instrumenta 
it is better to choose men of a plainer sort, that are 
like to doc that, that 13 committcd to them, and to 
rcport backe againe faitlifully the successe, then those 
that are cunning to eotrine out of other mens buaines, 
somcwhat to grace themselues, and will helpe the mat- 
ter in report for satisfaction sake. It is better to sound 
a person with whom one deales a farre ofF, tlien to fall 
vpon the point at first, except you meane to supprise 
liim by some short question. It is better doaling with 
raen in appetite, then with those which are where they 

1 Tho Ual clauM » doI in tlie US. 
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would bep. If a man deak' with an other vpon con- 
(ütionä, the atart or lirat perfurmance is all, which a 
man cannot rcasonably dcmand, cxcept eitlier the na- 
ture of the thiiig be such wbich iiiust goe before, or 
eise a man can perswade the other party, that hee 
sliall still neede liim in some otlier thing, or eise 
that he be counted the honester man. All practise 
is to dist'ouer or to worke, Men discouer themselues 
in trust, in passion, at viiawares, and of necessity, 
rhen they would liuue somewhat done, and cannot 
ide an apt pretext. If you would worke any man, 
>a must either know his natui'e, and fashions, and 
leade hira, or his endes, and so perswade him ; or 
his weaknea or disaduantages, and so awe him, or 
those that haue interest in him, and 80 goueme thcm. 
In dealing with cunning persons, we must euer cou- 
sider their endes to Interpret thoir speeches ; and it 
to say little to them, and that which tliey 
)t looke for. 



34. Of Faction. 

I Many haue an opinion not wise ; That for a Prince 
k goueme his estate, or for a great person to gouerne 
iids proceedinga. accordlng to the respect of factions, 
I the principall part of pollicy : whereas contrari- 
irise, the chiefest wisdome is either in ordering thoae 
tbings which are generali, and wherein men of seuer- 
all fections doe neueithetesse agree, or in dealing with 
correspondence to parüeuler persona, one by oiie. But 
I say not, that the coDsideratlon of factions is to be 
neglected. Meane men must adhere, but great men 
that haue strength in themseluos were better to main- 
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taine tlicmselues indifferent, and neutralt. Yet ( 
in begiiiners to adhpre so motleratly, aa he be a nun 
of the one läction, which ig passablest with ihe other, 
coinmonly grueth best way. Tlie Iower and weaker 
faotion ia the firmer in conionction. When one of 
the fections is extingiiished, the remaining Buhdiuid- 
eth : which is good fbr a second. It ia cümoiily 
seene, that men once placed, tafce in with the con- 
tntry fiictiö to that, bv which thev enter. The TraitoT 
in tactions lighllj- goeth away with it : for when mat- 
ters liane stucke long in balancing, the winning of 
some one man casteth them and he getteth all tlie 
thankes.' The enen carriage betweene two factions, 
proceedeth not alwaies of moderation, but of a trae- 
nesse to a mana seife, with end to make vse of both. 
Cerlainely in Italie they hold it a little snapect in 
Popes, when they hanc often in their mooth Petdre 
Commune, & take it to a signe of one ttiat meaneth 
to referre all to the greatnesse of his own hoose. 



85. Of Peaise. 

pRAiSR 19 the refiection of vertue; but it Is as the 
glassc, or bodie is, which giuetb the reflecdon, If it 
be frura the common peoplc, it is commonly false and 
nstight ; and ralher followeth vaine persona, tben ver- 
tuous: for tlie common people \'nderstand not many 
escellent vertues : the Iowest vertues draw praise from 
them, the middle vertues worke in them astoniahment, 
or admiration ; but of tlie highest vertues they haue no 
! or perceiuing at all. But shewcs, a 

I Tho Essty end« hat ia Ibe MS. 
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virtutibus nmUes, aeme best with thein. Certfflnly, 
Farne U like a ßiuer ttiat beareth vp things liglit, and 
swolne ; and drownes thinga waighty and solid : Bul if 
persons of quality & iudgeinent concur, then it is as the 
Scripture saitli, Nomen borwm tn«(ar vnguenti fraffratir 
tU ; It filleth all round about, aud will not easily away. 
For the odors ufointmenta are more diirable thaii those 
of flowers. Tliere bee so many false pointes of praise, 
that a man may iustly hold it suspect. Some praises 
prot-ewls meerely of flattery : and if he bee an ordinary 
flatterer, hee will haue certaino common attributeü, 
wbicb may serue euery man : if he bee a cunning flat- 
terer hee will follow the Archflatterer, which is a mana 
»Ifc, & wherein a man thinketh best of himselfe, ther&- 
1 the flatterer will vphold hira most : Bat if hee bee 
n impudent flatterer, looke wlierein a man is conacient 
j himselfe, that he is most defectiuc, and is most out 
f countenance in himselfe, that wil the flatterer enti- 
Me him to perforce ; Spreta con»de)iti&. Somo praises 
tcome of gnod wisbes and respeets, which is a forme due 
Pin cinility to King» and great pereons, Laudaiido prte- 
T apere ; when by telling men wbat they are, they rep- 
[ resent to them wbat they should bee. Some men are 
■ praised maliciously to thelr hurt, thereby to stirre enuie 
and ielousie towarda them ; Pe»nmu.m getm» inimioo- 
rvm laudcmtium. Certainly moderate praise vsed witb 
oportunity, and not vulgär, but appropriate. is that 
which doth the good. Sahnwn satth, Hee thiil prait- 
eth hi» friend lüoiid, rinng earli/, it «hall bes to him no 
betUr tfutn a curae. Too much magnifying of man or 
I matter, doth irritate contradiction, and pi-ocure enuie 
md acorne. 
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36. Op Iudicatdre, 




IvDGES ought to remeber tliat their ofBce is lu« 
cere, and not Ju» dare; to interprete law, and not 
make law, or gine Law ; Else will it be Hke the pi«- 
sumption of the Church of Home, which vnder pretext 
of exposition of Scripture, vsurpeth and practiseth an 
authority to addc and alt«r; and to pronounce that 
whicli they doe not finde, and by colour of Antiqnity 
to introduce nouelty. ludges ought to be more leamed 
theo wittie; more reuerend tiien plausible, & more 
aduised tlien confident. Aboue all tliings int^rity U 
their portion and proper vertue. Cursed (saitb the 
Law) ig hee ifiat remoautflÄ the Land-marke. The mis- 
laier of a Me«restone is too Uaine. But it is the Tniost 
ludge that is the capitall remoouer of Land-markes, 
wben hee defiuetli amüse of lands and property. One 
foule sentence doth more hnrt, then many foule exaro- 
ples ; for they doe hui corrupt the streame ; the Otber 
comipteth the fountaine. So saith Sahmon; Font tur- 
batui ^ vejui corrupta est tustiu cadtn» in cautd suä eo- 
ram adeertario ; The office of lud^ may haue refo> 
ence \-nto the parties (hat sue ; viito the Aduocatea that 
pleade ; vnto the Clerkes and Ministers of lustice 
derneth them ; and to the Souemigne or State a1 
them. 

There he (saitb the Scripture) that turne iudgement 
into tcorme^vood ; and surelie tliere be also that tnme it 
into vinegar: For injustiee niaketh it bitter, and de- 
laies make it sowre. The principall duty of a ludge, 
is to supprease force and fraude ; whereof force is the 
more pemitious, the more open ; and fraud the more 
dose and disguised. Adde thereto contentious suitea, 
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wliicji ought to be spewed out as ihe surfet of Courts. 
A ludge ou^ht to prepare his way to a itist sentence, as 
God vaotli to prepare his way, by raising valleis and 
takiiig downe hils : So when their appeareth on either 
side all liigh hand, violcut prosecutiou, cunning aduan- 
tagea taken, conibination, power, great counseU, then a 
the vertue of a ludge seene, to make inequality equall; 
that he may plant his iudgement as vpon an euen 
gi-ound. Qiii fortiter emimijit, elieit »angiiinem- ; And 
where the winppresse is hard wrought, it yeetds a harsh 
wine that tastes uf the grapestone. ludges must be- 
ware of hard constnietions and strained inJerences; for 
tbere is no worso torture then the torture of lawes : 
Ep<.^c-ially in case of Lawes penall ; they ought to haue 
care that that which was meanC for terrour, be not 
tUTiied into rigour ; and that they bring not vpon the 
people that sbower wIierLHif the Scripture speaketh ; 
PUiet mtper mg laqiitvg : For jwnall lawea preased, are 
a sbowre of anares vpon the peopie. In causes of life 
and death, ludges ought as farro (as the law pennil- 
li'th) in iustice to remember inercy ; and to cast a 
seuere eie vpon the esatnple, but a mercifiill eie vpon 
the person. 

Patience and graiiity of hearJng is an essentiall part 

of iustice, and an ouorspeaking ludge is no weil tuned 

Cymball. It is no grace to a ludge, firat lo finde that 

which liee might haue hitard in due tiuie Ironi the Barre ; 

or to shew quickenesse of conceit in cutting of counsell 

or euidence too ahort ; or to preuent Information by 

questions, though purtinent. The partes of a ludge are 

I foure ; to direct the euidence ; to moderate length, repe- 

I tition, or impertinency of speecb ; to recapitulate, select, 

I «iid coUate the materiall pointa of that which hath beene 
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Said ; and to giue the ruie or sentence. Whatsoeuer is 
aboue these, is too much ; and proceedeth either of glory 
and willingnesse to speake, or of impatience to heare, or 
of shortnesse of memoiy, or of want of a staid & equall 
attention. It is a stränge thing to see, that the bold- 
ncsse of Aduocates should preuaile with ludges ; where- 
as they shoiild imitate God, in whose seatc they sit, who 
i'cpresscth the presumptuous, and giueth grace to the 
modest. But it is more stränge, that the custome of 
the time doth Warrant ludges to haue noted fauourites, 
which cänot but cause multiplication of fees, & suspi- 
tion of by-waies. There is due from the ludge to the 
Aduocate, some commendation and gracing, where 
causes are well handled & faire pleaded ; speciallie 
towards the side which obtaincth not; For that vp- 
holds in the Client the reputation of bis counsel, and 
beats down in him tlie conceit of bis cause. There is 
likcwise dnc to tlie i)ublike n ciuill reprebension of Ad- 
uofutes, wliore tlieiv jippeareth cuniiiiig counsell, ««rosse 
ne^lect, sli^lit iiiformatioii, indiscreet pressin^, or an 
ouorbold defeiice. 

The place of lustico is an liallowod place ; and tliere- 
fore not onely the beuch, but tlu^ footopace and ])rc»- 
cincts and purprisc theix^of oiiglit to bce j)re.senied witli- 
out scandall and corruption. For certainely Grajhs 
(as the vScripture saitli) tvlll not he (jathered of thorncs 
or flu'sfli's ; neither can Justice yeold lier fmit with 
swcctnesse, amonir^t the briers & bi*ambles of catchin er 
aiul poling Clearkes and Ministers. The attendauce 
of Courts is subject to foure bad instruinents ; First, 
certaine persons that are sowers of suits, which niako 
the Court swel, and the Countrey pine. Tlie second 
sort is of those that ingage Courts in (juarrels of Iuris- 
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diction, and are not. tnily, Amid Citrue, but ParanH 
Curim, in putBng a Court vp beyond her bounds for 
tlieir own scrappea and aduantage, The ihird sort is 
of ihose that may bee accounted ihe left hands of 
Courts, persona that are fiill of nhnble and sinistur 
tiitkes and shif^es, wherebj they peruert the plaine and 
direct courses of Courts, and bring iustice into oblike 
lines and labirinthes. And the fourth is tbe Poler and 
exacter of fees, which iustifies the common resemblance 
of ihe Courts of Justice, to the bush, wherunhj while 
tbe sbeepe flies for defence in weather, bee is sure to 
lose part of bis lleece. On the other aide an ancient 
Clearke, skilfull in presidents, wary in proceeding, and 
vnderstanding in the bnsinessc of the Court, is an ex- 
cellent finger of a Court ; and doth many tinies point 
the way tö the ludge hiniM:lfe. 

Lttstly, ludges ought aboue at to remember the con- 
clusion of the Komaii twelue Tables ; Sola» popuU su- 
yrenia lex, and lo know that Lawes, escept tbey bee in 
Order to that ende are but tliings captious, and Oracles 
not well inspired. Therefore it is an bappy thing in a 
State, when Kings and Slatos dou oßen consult witb 
ludgea ; and againe, wben ludges doe often consult 
with the King and State : the one, when there is mat- 
ter of Law interuenient in businesse of State ; ihe 
other, when there is some consideralion of State in- 
teruenient in matter of Lawe. For many times the 
tliing deduced to ludgement, may be /ndi ^ tuum, 
when the reason and consequence thereof may trench 
to point of eetat« ; I call matter of estate not only the 

^parts of Soueraignty, but whatsoeaer introducoth any 
great alteratioa or dangLTous prosident or concemeth 
manifestly any great portion of people. And let no 
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li »iwt*lj rnnrriiir that iuät lawcs, and true pullicv, 
IT «■v wntjpathj. For they are Uke the spirits, and 
<tfli wi» > that one mones within the other. Neither 
OHfjlA Indges to be so ignorant of their owne right, hs 
't» düitke there is not left to them as a principall part 
tt iheir ofBce, a wiae use and application of Lawes. 
Fk*r they may remembcr what the Apostle saith of a 
jfnkter Law then theirs, JVög scimm qma lex bona e»t, 
mtä» jwU ed vtatur legitime. 



37. Of Vainb-globt. 

It was pretJIy deuised of j^ap, The Flie» aU- vpon 
the Äxletree of the Chariot wkede, and »aicL, What a 
du»t doe I raise f So are there some vaine persona, 
that wliatsoeuer goeth alone, or inoues vpon greatsr 
meanes, they tliinke it 13 they that carry it. They 
that are glorious miist needs be fiictiouH ; for all brauery 
Stands vpon comparisons. They must netädes be vio- 
lent, to make good their owne vaunts, Neither can 
they bee secret. and therefbre not effectuall ; bnt accord- 
ing to the French proverh, ßeaucoup de hruit ^ peit de 
fruit, Much hruit, little fruit, Yet certainely there ia 
vsc of this quality in eiuill atTaSrcs. Where there is an 
opinion and fame to bee created, eitlier of Vertue or 
Q-reatnesse : these nien are good Trnmpeters. Again, 
as Tituf Limu» noteth in the case of Antiochug and the 
JBtüUaniii, There are lomctimes greate effect» of croiH 
liee ; as if a man tliat should interpose hinisclfe to nego- 
tiate between two, should to either of tliem seuerally 
pretend, more interest than he hath in the other. And 
in tliis and the like kind, it ofien fals ont, that somewhat 
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ia produced of nothiiig, For lies are sufficiet to breed 
opinion, and opitiion bringe on substance. Bat priiici- 
pally in cases of gi-eat enterprise, vpoti cliargc and ad- 
nentnre such composition of glorioos natures dotli pul 
life inio businea, and those tbat are of solid and sober 
natures haue more of tbe bailast, then of the saile. 
Certaiiiely Vaine-ghry helpeth to perpetuatc a mans 
memory, and Vertue was nener so beboldiiig to humane 
nature, as it reociued bis due at the sccond band. 
Neither had the liime of Cicero^ Seneea, PHmii» Se- 
eimdiig, bome her age so well, if it had not beene ioin- 
eJ with some vanity in themscdues ; lue vnto vamisb, 
that makes seelings not onely shine, but last. Bul all 
tJiis while, when I speake of Vaine-ifhn/, I meane not 
of (hat property tliat Tacifu» doth attribute to Mur 
eianus, Oinnium quis dixercd feeeratquf iirte qiiadam 
ottfntatffr : For that procceds not of vaiiity, but of a 
natural magnanimity and discretion ; and in aome 
persons is not onely comely, but gracious. For excu- 
sations, cesaions. raodesty it seife well gouerned are but 
artB of ostentation : and amongst those Arta there is 
none better, then that wbich Plintas Seeundus speak- 
eth of, which ia to be liberall of präse &, cömendation 
to others, in that whenün a mans sulfe hath any pei-fec- 
tion. For saith Plinie very wittily ; In eominending 
emother, you do your »dfe riyht ; for hie that you com' 
mettd, ts either superiaur to yoa in that you commend or 
infa-iovT. If ke be i^erwur if he be to be cotnmended; 
you much more; if he be »uperioitr if hee he not to be 
eommended; you mueh teste. 
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38. Or THE GREATNEBSE OF KlNODOUEa. 

The Speech of TJtemigtoctes, which was arrogant in 
(■hallenge, is profiuble in cenaure. Desired at a ban- 
quet to touch a Lut«, hee said, ffee could not fid'Ue ; 
but he could make a »maü Towne to hecome a ffreat Cüie. 
This Speech at a time of solace, and not serions, wag 
vncioül, and at no time cuuld he decent of a mans 
seife. But it may haue a pretie application ; For to 
speake truly of politikes &, Statcsmeo, there are some- 
times, though rarely, those that can make a small 
estate great, and cannot tiddell. And tliere bce many 
that can tiddell very CQnningly, and yet the procedore 
of thcir Art is to make a flourisliing estate ruinooB & 
distreased. For certainly ihoae degenerate Art», where- 
by diuers politikes and Gouernors doe gaine both sat- 
isfactiö wich their Masters, and admiration with the 
vulgär, deserue no hetter name than fidling; if they 
adde nothing to the safetie, strength, and amplitude of 
the States they goueme. The greatnes of a State in 
bulke or territor)', doth fall vnder meaaure ; & the 
greatnea of finances & reuenew, doth fiill vnder cunt- 
putation : the population may appeare by Musters, and 
the numher of Cities & Towns by Carts and Mappes ; 
but yet there is nothing among ciuill affaires more sub- 
ieet to error, then the right valuacion and true iudge- 
ment cöceming the greatnes of an estate. Certainly 
ihere ia a kind of rescmbJance betweene the Kingdome 
of heauen, and the Kingdomes vpon the earth. The 
Kmgdome of heauen is compared not to any great 
kemell, or nut ; but to a graine of Musterd ; which is 
one of the least of graines, but hath in it a properti© 
and spirit hastily to get vp & spread. So are there 
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i that are great in Territory, and yet not apl to 
conquer or iniarge : and olhers that haue but a small 
diniention or stemme, aud yet apt to be ihe founda- 
tiö of great Monarchies. Walled Towtibs, stoi-ed Ar- 
cenals and Armories, goodly Stahles, Elepliants, (if 
you wil) Masse of treasure, Number in Armies, Or- 
dinanco, and Artillerie, they are all bul a Sheep in 
a Lions skln, cxcept the breed and disposition of 
the people be militarie.' Tlie helpe is mercenary 
aides. But a Prince or State that resteth vpon waged 
Compunies of furraine Annes, and not of his owne 
Natiues, inay spread liis fealliere ihr a time, but he will 
mew them soone after. The hlessing of ludah and 
Itsachar will neuer meet, to be both the Lions whelpe, 
and the Asse laid betweene hurthens : Neither will a 
people ouercharged witli tributes, bee euer fit for Em- 
pire, Nobilitio & Gentlemen multiplying in too great ', 
[. a Proportion, maketh the common subiect grow to bee - 
Ihk pesant and hase swaine driuDO out of heart, and bot 
^^be Gentlemans laborer : like as it is in copices, where i 
^^K you leauc your staddels too thick, you shall neuer \ 
l^naue cloane \-nderwood, but shrubbes and bushes. And , 
lake away tlie middle people, & you take away the 
infantery, wbich is the nerue of an Armie : and you 
bring it to tbia, that not the hundreth pole will be fit 
for a helmet, and so great population and little strength. 
Cerlainely Virgil coupied Armes and the plougb to- 
l^ther well in the Constitution of ancient Italy ; 

Ttrm jxttt^iu nrmU alq; rAere f;ttba^ 

For it is the Plough that yeeldeth the beet soldier; 
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bot how ? maintained in pletitie antl in the band of 
ownera, and not of meere laborers. Sedentary and 
within-doores Arte, and nice manufachirea, that requipe 
ratlier the finger than the liand or arme, haue in their 
nature a contrariety to a disposition miütar : and gen- 
erally, all warlike people are a little idle, and loue dan- 
ger better than pain : neither roust thoy be too mucli 
broken of it, it' they sliall be preserued in vigor. No 
hody can be bealtlifiill without esercise, neither naturall 
body, nor politike; & to the politike body of a King- 
dome or estate, a ciuill wan-e is as the heateof a feuer: 
but an honourablc forraine warre is like the heate of 
exerciae. At Ica^t, disqoueries, nauigations, hoDOur- 
able succours of otlier States may fceepe health : For in 
a. slotliiuU peacc, botb courages will edeminate, and 
manners corrupt. States liberall of naturalization, are 
capable of greatnesse ; and the iealous states that rest 
1 Tpon the firat tiibe & stirpe, quickly want body to 
ie the boughes and branches. Many are the ingre- 
dients into the receit of greatnesse. No man oan by 
care taking adde a cubit to bis stature, in the little 
modell of a mans body. But certainly in the gi-eat 
&ame of Kingdomes and Common wealths, it is in the 
power of Princea or Estates by ordinances 
and eonstitutions, and maners which 
they may introduce, to sowe great- 
ness to their posteritie and 
Buccession. But these 
things are eommonly 
IcH to chance. 



Of Seditions and Tboubles.1 

• 

Sheapards of people had neede knowe the Kalen- 
ders of Tempests in State ; which are commonlye 
gi*eatest when things growe to equalitie ; as naturall 
Tempests are greatest about the cequinoctia. And as 
there are certaine hollowe blasts and secrett swellings 
of Seas before Tempests, so are there in States. 

eueoM instare tumuüui 
Sape monet,fraiudetqu€y ei cperta tumeacere btUa, 

Certainly, libells and licentious discourscs are 
amongst the signes of troubles. Virgile giveinge the 
pedegree of fame, saieth shee was sister to the Gyants. 

lüam terra parent ira vrritata deomm 
Eaitremam tUperkibent Ca» Enceladoque tororem 
ProgenmL 

As if fames and mmors were the reliques of seditions 
past ; but they are no lesse the praeludes of Seditions 
to come. But he notes it right, that seditions tumults, 
ftnd seditions fames, differ noe more, but as masculine 
and faeminine. Also that kind of obedience (which 
TacituB describeth in an Army) is to be held sus- 
pected ; JSrant in officio^ sed tarnen qui mallent manduta 
Imperantium interpretari^ quam exequL When mandats 
fall to be disputed and distinguished, and new sences 
given to them, it is the first Essay of disobeying. Also 
as Machavvell well notes, when Princes that ought to 
bee conmion fethers make themselves as a partie, and 

1 Harl. MS. 5106. 
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ne to a side in the Estate, it is as a boate that tilu 

ide hefore it overtlirowes. Also when discordes, anj 

irrells, and fectioiis are carrj'ed o])enly and aui^ 

uiuusly, it is a aigne tbe reverence of goveniement is lott. 

And reverence is that wherewith Princea are girt froio 

God, who threatneüi the dissolving thereof, as oiie of 

great judgementä : Solva ingula regum. So when 

anie of the fowev [lillars o pvemement are maiiiely 

shakened, or weakened, wj i are Rehgion, Justice, 

Councell, and Trcasure, mei liad neede to pray for 



fäier weather. Biit li 
and speake uf the mai<--- 
remedyes. The mat 
much povertye and m 
manie overlhrowne estai 
Lucan noteth well the 
cWiW warre : 



; the part of prediclioiu, 
ind the causBS, aud the 
itiuiis is of two kindes 
content. Certainely, w 
iianie votes fbr troubles. 
if th© tymes before 
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This same Midti» vtüe beUum is an assured and infäl- 
lible signe of a State disposed to troubles and seditjons. 
For discontents, they are the verie humors in the pol- 
itique body apt to gather a prsetematoral heate and 
to inflame. And let not Princes measure the danger 
of them by this whether they are just or nnjust ; for 
that werc to imagine people to reasonable ; nor yet 
by this, whether tbe greifes wherenpon they arrise be 
in tnie proportion grcat, or smale j for they are the 
iiiost dangeroua kindcs of discontents where the feare 
is greater then the feeling. The causes and motiTes 
of Seditioii, are Rehgion, Tazes, alterations of Lawes 
and Customes, breakeing priviledges, generali oppres- 
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sion, Advauncemeut of unworthie persoua, Straungers, 
Dearthes, and wlialsoever in ofFending people joynetli 
them in a common cause. For the remedyes, there 
maie be some generali preservatives ; ihe eure must 
aunsweare to tho particuler diaoase. Tu give inodenite 
libertye for gi-cifea to evaporate, so it be without bra- 
very or importunitye, is a safe wayj for hee that totim- 
eth the hutnoui-s or makes the wuund bleede inwardes 
endaungerüth maligne ulcera and pemicious impostu- 
mations, Alao the pari of Epimetkeu» may become 
PrometAeug in this case. Hee when greifes and evills 
flewe abroade yet kept hope in the bottome of the ves- 
sell. The politike and artificiall nourisliing of some 
degree of hopes, is one of the best antidotes against the 
poyson of discuntents; and it is a certaine signe of a 
wise govemement if it can hold by hope where it can- 
nott by aatisfaction. Also the foresight and prevention, 
that there be noe h'kely or fitt head whereunto discon- 
tents may i'esort, and under whom they m^e joyne, is 
a knowne but an excellent pointe of caution. I nn- 
derstajid a fitt head to be one that hath greatnesse and 
reputation, that hath confidence with the discontented 
partie, and upon whom they toume theire eyea, and 
that is thouglit discontent in his particular. Also 
the deviding and bi-eaking of anie combination that 
is adverse to the State is none of the woret remedies. 
For it is a desperate case if the true parte of the State 
be füll of discord and faction, and the false, entyer and 
uiiyted. Lastlie lett Princes against all events not be 
without some great peraon of militarye valew neare 
unto tliem, for the repreasing of seditions in theire be- 
I ginnings. For wilhout that, there useth to be more 
I trepidation in Courts upon the breaking out of troubles 
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1 were fitt, and the State mnnetli the daiingcr o 
l wliich Tacitue saictb ; Atque ia habUut amimrum 
l ut peseimum faclmts audereitt paiid, plure» veüaU, 
aiet pateretttHr. But lett such one be an assared one 
1 not populär, and holding good correspondeiice wiiti 
ue gowne men ; or eis the remedy is worse then the 
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At tlie end of the Reguidtatio (published in 1657) 
Dr. Rawley gives wliat he entitles "A perfect list of 
liis Lordsliip's true works botli In English and Latin ; " 
wJiich he conclndea witli these words : " as for other 
iwunphleta, wliereof there are aeveral, put forth under 
his Lortbhip's name, tbey ar« not to be owned for 
his." 

Any work therefore (not contained in this Uat) 
which had ap|tcared before 1657 in aay pubHcation 
which Dr. Rawley knew of, and had been there aa- 
cribcd lo Bacon, muat bc rcgardcd na distinctly deiiied 
by him to be Bacon's. 

New in Decembcr 1642, in which year several of 
Bacon's smallor political piccea wcrc published in sep- 
arate pampliltits without any edttor's name or any 
account of the source from which they were taken, 
there appeared ainong others a 4to of eight pages with 
the foUowing title: An E«say nf a Kimj, with an m- 
plattation what manner of per»ms thoae ahould be that 
are (u aceciäe Ute power or ordmance of the King'» Pt&- 
rogative, Wntten fn/ the lUght H<mourable Franci», 
Lord Verulam Viseount Saint AUHtn. ßecemher 2. 
London, PrinUd for Richard Bett, 1642. 
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In 1648 appeared a. 4to volume of 103 pages, e 
titled The Remaines of the Right Sonorable M-anets, 
Lord Verulam, Visanml of St. AHanea, lomeümea X/ord 
CkanceliouT of England; being Basat/es and severall 
letters to geverall great Peraonages, and other pieces of 
varioiM high amcemmetd not heretofore publiahed. A 
table uihereof for Oie reader't more ease i» a^oyned. — 
London, printed hg B. Alsop for Laurenee Chapman 
and are to he sold at his ahop luer the Savoy in the 
Strand, 1648. 

Most of the pieces in the volume are genuine, and 
were afterwarda published by Eawley from the ori^- 
nals. And it is probably to this collection that he 
aUudea, when he alleges as a reason for pnblishing 
some things which Bacon himself did not design for 
publication, that " tlirongh the looae keeping of bis 
Lordship's papers whilst he lived, divers smreptitioufl 
[■ copies have been taken ; which have since employed 
f the press with sundry corrupt and mangled edition!) ; 
whereby nothing hath been more difficult than to find 
the Lord Saint Aiban in the Lord Saint Alban ; and 
which have prüsented (some of them) rather a &rd!e 
of nonsense, than any truo expression of bis Lordahip'a 
happy vein ; " and that therefore he *' thought himself 
in a fiort tied to vindicate those injurie3 and wrongs 
done to bis Lordship's pen ; and at once, by setting 
forth the tme and genuine writinga themsdves, to pre- 
vent the Hke invasions for the time to come." But 
whatever the publications may have been to which he 
alluded, it is hardly conceivable that the existence of 
this volume was unknown to him ; and wc must there- 
fiire regard all those pieces which it contains, and 
■which are not directly or by implication contained in 
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■ perfect lisl," a» included in his general repu- 

ition. It does not, indeed, follow thai none of thein 

genuine; because Rawley may liave been nibtaki^n j 

,t lliat every such piece was in hts (^nnion spcrious, 

can ImrdJy be disputed : and he had such very good 

means of judging, that his opinion is not to be set iiside 

exrept upon very strong evidence. 

Now the two first pieces in tlic " Remains " are the 
iipoiitents of the pamphlet of nhich 1 liave qnoted ihe 
title. Standing where they do, they could not }iave 
lieen ovcrlooked : yet neither of thera is to be fouiid in 
Itfiy of the publicatioRs cited in Rawley's " perfect list," 
The inevitablc inference is, that Rawley did not Iwlie^-e 
theiD to be the work of Bacon ; and ccrtainly in this 
there is nu eridence internal or estemal which 
can justify us in overruliog liis judgment. The Et- 
iay of a King, does indeed contitin several seritences 
vhich are much in Ba<'on'5 manncr, and which inight 
iave been written by hira. Hut the totid composition 
,does not read like his; and even if the extemal evi- 
dences had been equally balanced (which is by no meana 
the case; for the fact that »omebody tliought it was 
Bacon's cannot be laken as a countcrpoise to the läct 
that Rawley tlionght it was not}, I shonld myself have 
teen incüiied, upon consideration of the mternal evi- 
dent'c alone, to reject it, 

The other piece is still less like Bacon's work. Mr. 
Hentli, finding it printed araong his writings, and know- 
ing iiolhing of its histoiy, was nt onne led to doiibt Jts 
gennineness, &om a consideration of the matter and 
Opiniüus as well as the style. Had I thonght its pre- 
insions more rensonabli*, I should have reserved it for 
lother place: for it bas no affinity to the class of 
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works witli wliioli we are al prtsent ilcnlitig. But tu 
my (inly busincsa witb it is to discredit its pretoosiou» 
to be admitted aniong Bacuti's works »t lül, I hntv 
tltought it better not to sej>arate it from ita coinpanion. 
but to print it htiv in coniiexion with the evidenc« on 
whicli the question of its aullientirity resta. 

Passing ovlt for the prvsent a little piece cntitlwi 
Shiirt Note» for Viml Convenatwn (the clnims ofwhich 
to a plare among Bacon's writings have other evidcnce 
to Slipport lliem, and will be explained hereofter), we 
come next to n very remarkable composition — jis 
Einay on Deaih. Thia atanda fburth in the Tolami;. 
and beiiig also too i-onspicuoiis to have been UTerlookiil 
mnst lie regardcd ns disolaimed by Dr. Rawley. I do 
»ot know wlit'thcr it had been printed before. It H 
«n eliKiuent and touching comp(«itioii, verj- pernliar in 
style, and niarkfd with a " humororis sadn.-ss " whidi 
reminda me of nohody ao much as Sir Thomas Browne. 
Sir Thomas Browne waa bom in 1605, and therefia^ 
tliere is nothing in the date to preclude the supposition 
tliat he was the author of it. How fiir his never hav- 
ing claimed it is to be taken as an objection, or what 
other difficulties the supposition may involve, I am not 
well cnoiigh acqiiainted with his biography to judge. 
But whoever may have written it, I am fully convinced 
tliat Bacon did not. Nothing is less probable than that 
liL' would have written so grave a thing on so grave 
a subject merely as an exercise in imitating another 
man's style ; and the style is so unlike his own, that 
it' we suppose him the author of it we must suppose 
no Icss. And the only reason we have for irapnting it 
to him is, tliat within twenty-four years after his deiUh, 
thei-e waa »omebody or other who thought it was his ; 
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[ainst whicb muat be sct tho tkot that Rawley thonglit 
was nut. 

Of two otlier pieces commonly printcd among Bacon's 

jrks, and ascribed to him solclj, i believe, oii th« 

.thority of tliis saine voIume (to which iiobwly Stands 

onsor), — ihe Letter of Advice to Sir Edward C'oke on 

iccasiou of bis being removed irorn tbe Chief Justice- 

Bhip, and a little tract entiÜed Tlie CharacUr» of a 

lelifvinff Christian, in Paradoxen and aeefminy Cmdror 

^ction», — I will speak more fuUy when they come 

bofore me in tlieir proper pliuies. That the letter to 

Coke was written by Bacon, iio one can believe who 

knowa what it iu aljout ; bat thia will be most eaaily 

:plaiiied in connexion witb tbe erents to wbich it 

ftlates. And the pretuiisioas of the Christian Para- 

■lloxee to a place utnüng Baron'j writitigd, resting ua 

tiiey do entirely upon internal evidenct- ot" style, will 

be best estimated lipon comjiarison witb bis otber writ- 

ings on kindred subjects. 



An Essay of a Kimo, 

Writtcn by Sir Francii Haroii. 

1. A King is a mortal God on Barth, tinto wliotn 
the living God hath lent bis own name as a great hon- 

ionr ; But witlial lold him ho should die like a man, lest 
lie should be pnjud and flatter himsitf, that God hath 
pritb bis name iniparted unto him bis nutnre also. 
■ 2. Of all kinds of men, Gml is least beholding unto 
tbem, for be doth niost for them, and they do ordina- 
rily least for him. 

3. A King ibat would not feele his Crown too beavy 
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for him, aiust weare it every day, but if he thinlc it loo 
light, he kDOwetJ] not of what mettall it is made of. 

4. He must make Reli^oii the Ruie of govemmenl, 
and not the Scale;' for he that casteth in Religion 
onely to raote the scales even, his own weight is Pim* 
tained in theae Cliaractcrs, Teket uphranv, he is found 
too light, his Kingdom sliall be laken from him. 

''). And that King that holds not Religion the best 
reasoa of state, is void of all piety and justice, the 
Supportpra of a King. 

6. He niust be able to give Counsell hiinself, tut cot 
to relye thereupon ; for thougb happy events justifip 
tlieir Counsells, yet it is better that the evill event of 
good advice be ratlier imputed to a Subject then a 
So vereigne. 

7. He is tlie Fountain of Honour, whicb shoald not 
mn with a wast pipe, lest the Conrtiers seil the waters, 
and then (as papists say of their holy Wels) to lose the 
vertue. 

8. He is the life of the Law, not onely as he is fec 
hquen» himaelf, but because he animateth the dead let- 
ter, making it active towards all his Sulyects prcemio et 
poena. 

9. A wise King must doe lesse in altering his Lavs, 
than he may ; for new govemment is ever dangerous, 
it being true in the body politique, as in the corporall, 
that omnis subita mutatio est perieuioga, and though it be 
for the better, yet it is not without a fearfiiU apprehen- 
üion ; For he that changeth the fundamentall Laws 
uf a Kingdome, thinketh tbere is no good title to a 
Crown but hy conquest. 

10. A King that setteth to aale Seats of Justice, 

1 not lo BaUance ths Scale. üemoHU. 



I 
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i^resseth the Peoplc ; for he teacheth bis Judges to 
i*eU justice, and jtretio parata jiretio veiuJUuT Jiutitia. 

11. Bounty and Magnificence ai*e vertues vere regÜB, 
bnt a prodigall King ia netrer a Tyraiit then a pai^ 
cimoDious : für störe at homo dmweth his contempla- 
Uons abroad : but, want supplictb il^i^lf uf what is next, 
and many liiaes tho next way, and berein be must be 
wise, and know what he mav justly doe. 

12. That King which is not feared, is not loved, aud 
he that is well seen in bis craft, must as well study to 
be feared as loved, yet not loved for feare, but feared 
iör love. 

13. Therefore aa hee mast alwayea resemble him 
whose great name he bcareth, and that iti manifcsting 
the aweel influence of bJa mercy on the severe stroke of 
his Justice sometimes, so in this not to suffcr a man uf 
death to live, for beaides that the Land doth raoum, the 
restraint of the Justice towards sin dotb luore retard the 
affection of love, than the extent of mercy doth inflame 
it, and sure where love is bestowed,' feare is quite lost. 

14. His greatest Enemics are liia Flatterers, for 
though they ever speak on liis side, yet their words 
still make against bim.^ 

15. Tbe love wbich a King oweth to tbe weal-pub- 
like, should not be restrained to aiiy one particular, yet 
that his inore special! favour do reflect upon soine 
■wortby ones, is somwbat necessary, because there are 
80 few of that capacity. 

16. Hite must have a spcciall care of five things, if 
Lee would not bave liia Crown to be put apon him.s 

1 So >a Uic original, und ia the Anm^iu «Ito. 
^ S So in Ehe ScMaini. 'Ilie ori|{inil bu " i^cunsl Ibeni." 

n Ihe nrigianl. Tbc üenwitu giv«« " lo be pul on him In fela 
I," Hodurn «diliotu snbatiRite, cotrecU}' perhipi, "lo bc bul lo 
1 inftSitftütilat." 
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]8W in wbich the Kings kuown will slieweth unto^ 
liim' to be that lustice wliich hee ouglit to admio-j 
isler: otherwise he migLt seeme to esteeme liimselfe'^ 
above the Kings law, who will not goveme by him, " 
(ir to have a power derived from otlier theo from iha J 
Kiiig, whicfa in the Kingdome will admintster Iiistice i 
contrarie to the justice of the Land. Neither can j 
such a Judge or Comniissioner under tlie name of hk ^ 
high Atithoritie shrowde his owne high afiFectioii. seö« 4 
ing the Conscience and discretion of eveiy man isi pai^4 
ticular and private to hJmselfe ; As the discretion of f 
the Judge t-annot be properly or possibly die diacrft-i 
tion of the King, or cooscience of the King; And if 4 
not his discretion, neither the Judgement that is ruied 1 
by another mans onlv, Therefore it may seeme they 1 
rather desin? to bee Kings then to nde the people undeT 4 
the King, wldch will not administer Justice by law, bot'l 
by their owne wills. 

This Administration in a subject is derogative to thfl« 
Kings Prerogative, for he administreth Justice out i^l 
a private direction, being not capable of a generaS4 
direction, how to nse the Kings pleasure in CanseSV 
of particular respeet, wbich if another then the Kingn 
himselfe can doe, how can it be so, that any man'i 
ahould desire that which is unfit and impossible, but'j 
that it mnst procecd out of some exorbitant afTectJoiii ' 
the rather seeing such places to be füll of tronble, andf 
being altogether unnecessary, no man will seeke I 
thrnst liimselfe into it, but for hope of gaine. Then ii 
not any prerogative oppugned but maintaincd, thou^'4 
it be desired that every subordinate Magistrate may not^ 

» Sn Iwlh i'opi«. It thoulii protMlily be " in wliich (he klng'» 
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B inadG snpreame, whereby he may seale tip tlie heorts 
of llie i>eople, take fi-oin ihe King thc respect due unto 
him only. or to judgK tlie jicople otlicrwise the« the 
King ilutli hinisolfe. 

'And altliougli the Prince be not bound to render 
an5' accumiit to the Law, which in peraon administreth 
it seife : ' Yet every subordinate Judge must render an 
accompt to the King by his lawes liow liee hath admin- 
istretl Justice in his place where lie is set, But if he 
lialh power to rnle by private direction, for which there 
is no law. how can he be quesLioned by a law, if in his 
private censure he offendeth. 

Therefore it soemeth that in giving snch autliority 
tlie King ordaineth not subordinate Ma^stratea, hut 
absolute Kings ; And what doth the King leave to 
liimHeUö, who giveth so muofa to others aa he hüth 
himself? neither is there a greater bond to tie the 
suhject to liis Prince in particular then when he shal 
have recourse unto him in his person or in his power 
for releif of the wrongs which from private men be of- 
fered, or for reformation of the oppi'easions which any 
suburdinate Magistrate shall impose upon the people: 
thcro can be no ofFence in the Judge, who hath 
power to executo according to his discretion, when 
tho discretion of any Judge shall be thonght fit to 
be iiiilimited ; ' And therefore there can be tlierein 
no reformation, whereby the King in this nacth no 
prepogative to gaine Ins Subjectfl right. Then the 
subject is bound to suffer belplesse wrong. and the 
discontent of tlie peoplu is cast upon the King, the 
being neglected, which wlth their cquitio in all 



> So boib copiu. 



honld pTabably be "blmMlf," 
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utliei- Caiiscs and Judgementa, saviag tliis, inlerpose 
thcmsclvcs and yecld remcdy. 

And to concinde, Cuslome cannot confirme ihsl 
which is any w&yea unruasonablo of it »clfe ; Wi«- 
douie will not alluw that wliicli is man^ vnyea (bui^> 
ous, and no wayeä profitable ; Justica will not K[>])niTe 
that govemnient, wbere il cannot be bul wroug inost 
be commilted, Neilher can there be any mle by wlikii 
to try it, nor meaoes for reformation of il. 

Therefore whoaoever desireth Government, tniwt 
seeke hucIi as bo is ca^table of, not such as seemetli to 
him»e1fc most easje lo execute ; For it apptwreth thit 
it is easie to liim that knowetli not law nor jusüc« to 
rulc OS he listeth, bis will nevcr wanün^ a power to 
it seife : but it is safc and blamelessc both for tbe Jod^ 
and Pcu)ile, and honour to tbe King, that Jndgcs bee 
appointed who know tlie Law, and thnt they bce lim- 
ited to goveme according to the Law, 



An EasAY on Dbath, 

By (be Lord CbHDcelloi Bboiii.i 

I HAVE often thought upon death, and find it the 
least of all evils. AU that which is past is as a 
dream ; and he that hopes or depends upon time 
Coming, dreams waking. So much of our lue as we 
havc discovered is already dead ; and all those houn 
which we share, even from the breasts of our mother, 
until we retum to our grand-mother the earth, are 
pail of our dying days ; whereof even this is one, and 

1 Rtmnini, p. T. 
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tfaose that succeeil ore nf tbe same n&tnre ; for we die 
Jaily ; ajid as othere have given place to m, ao we inust 
in the eiid give way to ntliera. 

Physicians, in the namo of death inchide all sorrow, 
anguish, disease. calaniity, or wlintsoever c»n fall in the 
life of man, eitlier grievous or uiiweleome ; biit these 
tliings aro ßunüiar imto ua, and we suffer them every 
in'iir ; therelbre we die daily, and I am older since I 
;LlKnnt?d it. 

I knuw many n-ise men thnt fear to die; tbr Ihe 
change is bitter, and flesh would refiiae to provc it : 
busidea, tlie exi)ectation brings terror, and that es- 
ce^ds the evil. Hut I do not believe that any man 
fl-iirs to be dead, but only the atroke of death : and 
such are my hopes, that if heaven be plcascd, and 
iiuture renew but my iBase for twenty-one yeare more, 
without aaking longer days, I shall be. sirong mough 
to acknowledge without mouming tliat I was begotten 
mortal. VirtuL- walks not in the li'ighway, tliough sho 
go per alta; this ia strength and tlie blood to virtue, 
to contemn things that be desired, and to neglect that 
which is fcared. 

Why should man be in lovo witb bis fetters, tbough 
of goid? Art tbou drowned in seeiirity? Tlieii I say 
thtJU art perfectiy dead. For tboiigh thoa movest, yet 
thy souI is buried within tbee, and thy good angel either 
forsakes his guard or sleeps. Tbere is nothing under 
heaven, saving a tmo Wend. wlio cannot be counted 
ivithin the nuniber of movoables, mito which my beart 
dotb lean. And this dear freedom halb bcgottcn me 
ibis peace, ihat 1 moiim not for tliat end whicli ninst 
be, nor spend one winh to liave orie minute added to 
the incertain date of my years. It was no mean ap- 
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prelieiision of Lucian, who says of Menippus, that J 
his travds through hell he knew not the kings of t 
earth from other men, hut only by their looder cryln 
and teors : which was fostered in tliem through i 
remorsefiil meraory of the good days they had * 
and tlie fruicfiil havinga which they so unwilüngly left 
behind them : he that vtas well seated, looked back at 
his portiou, and was loth to forsako his farm ; and 
others either minding marriages, pleasurea, pro6t, or 
preferment, desired lo be excused from death's ban- 
quet : they had made an appointinent with eartli, look- 
ing at the blessings, not the band that enlarged tbem, 
forgetting how unclnthedly they came liither, or with 
what naked omaments they were arrayed. 

Biit were we sorvanta of the precept ^ven, and 
obaervers of the heathens rule memento mori, and not 
become beniglited with this seeming feHcity, we shouJd 
enjoy them as men prepared to lose, and not wind np 
OUT thoughts upon so perishing a fortune ; ho that is 
not slackly strong (as the servants of pleasnre), how 
can he be foiind unready to quit the veil and felse vis- 
age of his perfection ? The soul having eliaken off her 
flesh, doth thcn set up for herseif, and conteinning 
things that aro under, shews what finger hath enforced 
her ; for the soula of idiots are of the same piece with 
those of statesme», but now and then nature is at a 
&ult, and this good guest of ours takes soil in an un- 
perfect body, and so is slackened from shewing her 
wonders ; like an escelleiit musician, which cannot 
ntter himself upon a defective instrument. 

But See how I am swarved, and lose my coorse, 

tonching at the soid, that doth lenst hold action widi 

i <teath| who hath the surest property in this frail act ; 
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his adle is the end of all fivsh, and the beginiiing of 
incorruption. 

This Ruier of Monuments leada men for the most 
pftrt oat of this world with their heels forward, in to- 
ken that he is contrary to life ; wlüch being obliüned, 
Wilds men headlong into thiB wretched thcatre, where 
being arrived, their first language is that of mourning, 
Nor in my own tlioughta can I coinpare men moi-e fitly 
to any thing, than to the Indian fig-tree, which beJng 
ripened to his fiili height, ia said to decline his branclie» 
down lo the earth ; whereof she conceives again, and 
tliey l)ecome roota in their own stock. 

So man liaving derived his being frora the earth, 
first lives the life of a tree, drawing hia nouriahment aa 

plitnt ; and made ripe for death he tends downwards, 
•nd is sowed again in his moth^r tlie parth, wh(>re lie 
perisheth not, but expecta a quickening. 

So we see death exenipts not a man from being, but 
only presenta an alteration ; yet there are aome men, 
I think, that stand othorwise pcrsuaded. Death finds 
a wnree friend tlian an aldennan, to whose door 
I neiver knew liiin welcome ; bnt he is an importunale 
gnest, and will not be said nay. 

And thongh they themselves shall afRrm tliat they 
are not within, yet the answer will not be taken ; and 
that which heightens their fear is, that they know they 
Bre in danger to forfeit their flesh, but are not wise 
of the pajTnent day : which sickly iincertainty 19 the 
occasion that (for the most part) they step out of this 
World unfhmished tbr their general account, and being 
all wnprovided, desire yet to hold their gravity, prepar- 
ing their souls to answer in scarlet. 

Thus I gather tliat death ia unagreeable to most citi- 
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m'iiü, iM'Cttüse they commonlj- die intestate : thU häng 
A nili\ timt wlien their will ja made, thej tliink thein- 
»uIvKi »eurer a grave thau befbre: now tbey, out of 
tlio wts<.lnin of thuusands, thiiik to scare destiny, from 
wUii'h liiert» is no appeal, by not making a will, or to 
live loiiger by protestatio!! of their luinnllingness to 
div. Tliey are for the most part well made in thia 
wurld. (accounting their trcasure by legions, as raen 
d>.t devils,) their fortune looks tonards them, and they 
«ro willing to aiu-hnr at it, and desire (if it be poasible) 
lo put the evil day fär off from them, and to adjooni 
I their ungratefiil and kiiliiig period, 

No, these arc not tlie men which have bespoken 
death, or whose looks are assured to entertain a thooght 
of bim. 

Death arrivL-s gracious only to such aa stt id dark- 
neaa. or He lieavy burdened with grief and irons ; lo 
, tbe poor ChristiEUi, that sits bound in the galley ; to 
despairfül widows, pensive prisoners, and deposed kings: 
to them whose fortune mns back, and whose spirit mu- 
tinies ; unto such death Js a redeemer. and the grave a 
place for retirednesa and rest. 

These wait upon the shore of death, and waft unto 
him to draw near, wishing above all othcrs, to see his 
Star, tliat they might be led to bis place, wooing the 
remorseless ßisters to wind down the watch of their 
life, and to break them off before the hour. 

But death is a dolefiil messenger to an nsnrer, and 
&te untimely cuts their thread : for it is nerer men- 
ijoned by hira, bnt when nimours of war and civil tn- 
mnlts pnt him in mind thereof. 

And when many bands are armed, and the peace gf 
k city in disorder, and the foot of the common soldiers 
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Sounds an alaim on bis stairs, thcn perliaps sncli a one, 
(brokcn in thoughts of bis moneys abroad, and cursing 
tbe monuinents of com wbicb are in bis bouse), can 
be content to tbink of dcatb, and (being basty of pep- 
dition) will perbaps Imng Iiimself, lest bis tbroat sbould 
be cut ; provided tbat be may do it in bis study, sur- 
rounded witb wealtb, to wbicb bis eye sends a faint 
and languisbing salute, even upon tbe tuming off; re- 
membering always, tbat be bave time and liberty, by 
WTiting, to depute bimself its bis own beir. 

For tbat is a great peace to bis end, and reconciles 
bim wonderfully upon tbe point. 

Herein we all dally witb ourselves, and are witbont 
proof of necessity.^ I am not of tbose tbat dare prom- 
ise to pine away myself in vain-glory, and I bold sucb 
to be but feat boldness, and tbem tbat dare commit it 
to be vain. Yet for my part, I tbink nature sbould do 
me great wrong, if I sbould be so long in dying, as I 
was in being born.^ 

To speak trutb, no man knows tbe lists of bis own 
patience ; nor can divine bow able be sball be in bis 
sufferings, tili tbe stomi come, (tbe perfectest virtue 
being tried in action,) but I would (out of a care to 
do tbe best business well) ever keep a guard, and stand 
upon keeping faitb and a good conscience. 

And if wisbes migbt find place, I would die to- 
getber, and not my mind often, and my body once ; 
tbat is, I would prepare for tbe messengers of deatb, 
sickness and afBiction, and not wait long, or be at- 
tempted by tbe violence of pain. 

1 So the original. Modem editions read "tili necessity:" probablj a 
conjectural correction; and (I siispect) not the true reading. 
^ thetn in the last sentonce, and yet in this, are omitted in the original. 
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Herein I do not proft-ss myself a Stoic, to hold grief 
no evil, but opiniuti, and a tliing indifferent. 

But I consent with Cieaar, thal the suddenest pas- 
sage is easiest, and there is nothing more awakens onr 
resolve and readinesa to die, tlian the quieted con- 
science, strengthened with opinion that we shall be 
well spuken of lipon earth by thoae that are just, and 
of the famiiy of virtue ; the opposite whereof is a ftiry 
to man, and makes even life unsweet. 

Therefore, what is more heavy than evil fame de- 
aerved ? Or, hkewise, who can see worse da^'s, than 
lie that yet Hring doth follow at thö liineraia of bis 
own reputation ? 

I have kid up many hopes, that I am privileged 
from that kind of mouming, and could wish the like 
peace to all those with whom I wage love. 

I miglit say much of the commoditie^ that death can 

kaell a man ; but briefly, death is a friend of ours, and 

■ lie that is not ready to entertain him, is not at home, 

' Wliilst I am, ray ambition is not to fore-flow the tide ; 

I have but so to make my interest of it, as I may ac- 

count for it ; I would wish nothing but what might 

better my daya, nor desire any greater place than the 

front of good opinion. I make not love to the contin- 

tiance of days, but to the goodness of them ; nor wish 

to die, but refer myself to my hour, which the great 

, dispenser of all things hath appointed me ; yet as I am 

frail, and suffered for the firat läult, were it given me 

to choose, I ahould not be eamest to see the evening 

of my age ; that extremity of itself being a disease, 

and a mere retnni into infancy : so tliat if perpetuity 

of life might be givcn me, I should think what the 

kGreek pot-t said, ifitick an äffe i» a mortal evil. And 
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since I mnst needs be dead, I require it may not be 
done before mine enemies, that I be not stript before I 
be cold ; bnt before my firiends. The night was even 
now ; bnt that name is lost ; it is not now late, bnt 
early. Mine eyes begin to discharge their watch, and 
Compound with this fleshly weakness for a time of per- 
petual rest ; and I shall presently be as happy for a 
few hours, as I had died the first hour I was bom. 
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DE SAPIENTIA VETERÜM. 



PREFACE. 



The treatise De Sapientia Veterum was first pub- 
lished in 1609, in a small duodecimo volume, carefully 
and beautifidly printed in the elegant italic type then 
in use. It appears to have become speedily populär, 
and was once or twice reprinted during Bacon's life, 
and translated both into English and Italian. In 1623, 
he introdnced three of the fables, revised and consider- 
ably enlarged, into the De AugmentU Scientiarum^ as a 
specimen of one of the Desiderata, Two others he had 
designed for the foundation of an elaborate discussion of 
the philosophy of Democritns, Parmenides, and Telesius ; 
of which a considerable fragment has been preserved. 
See Preface to De Prindj/üs atque Originibu^. A 
year or two before bis death he designed to include 
the whole volnme among the Opera Maralia et Civilia^ 
of which he was then preparing a coUection, and in 
which it was afterwards published by Dr. Rawley, 
along with the Latin translations of the History of 
Henry VII., the Essays, the New Atlantis, and the 
Dialogue of a Holy War. There can be no doubt 
therefore that it was a work which he thonght well 
of, and meant to live. 

Of the history of it all I know ftirther is, that four 
of the fables, — namely, Metis sive Cormlium^ Soror 
Gigantum idve Fama^ Coelum nve Oriffines, and Proteus 
sive Materia^ — are found in the same form in the frag- 
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luld have accepted tliem aa üie best gaides in che 

Inquiry, could liave no hel]i ; for tliey could liardly \ie 

Said to exist at all in hig tiniu. Regttrded therornri;; as 

ittempta to explain the true tiistorical origin of theae &- 

, his Interpretation 8, however elegant and ingdiions, 

Uy be set aside, as having lost their serioiu intereflt für 

And though they wuuld üimisli an editnr possessed 

F the reqnisito leaming, and so minded. with an op|ior> 

lUty of disptaying a vast deal of eruditiun, !t wotild, I 

jhiuk, be wasted in this place. In so far as the question 

e Bettled by the light of common sense with 

ich knowledge a« Bacon had, litlle could bo n<lded 

robubly on eithcr side to wliat he has himsrlt' said in 

his pretatoiy diaqiiisition. In so far as it depends iipon 

the knowletige which has sincc been acquired concern- 

^ the aneienl languajjes and literature of the East, it 

»uld be disciiased wilhoiit reference to Bacon, who 

o such knowledge, and wonld iu all probability, if 

t had been revcaled to him. have given np his own 

onjecture as untenable. 

The interest which the book still poasesses for ns 

KSlid it bas always been a great ^vourile with me) ia 

t quite another kind ; nor bas either chango of times 

r iiicroase of knowlcilge at ivll abated its fresbness. It 

interest preciaely of tlie same kind with lliat 

liFhieh in tho Essays sIiowb no syraptoms of becnniing 

Iwolete. The interpretation of each table is in täct 

" essay or counsel," civil, nioral, or philosop Ideal ; 

Bembodying the re«uUs of Bacon "s own thougbt and 

Tphservation tipon the iiature of men and thinga, and 

plere with good sense of tho best qnali^. 

The great popidarily of this book during the fipst 

idf of the sevcnti-enth centiiry may have been partly 



<liie to tbe repMtatioD vfaich it tfaen had aanong cc1k4- 
an aa * work at ieaming and aathoritj' ; and if so, 
tbe dedine of iti popaJaritj maj be accoonted fbr hj^ 
tbe abatement oS that repatatioo. StatlaiU at Gndc 
natnrallj neglect it, becanse it poases do longer for an 
orthodox exptMitioD of tbe meaning of tfae Gfc«k £»- 
bles. Sttjdents of natore and tbe biuine« of modern 
life natorallj' paat it by, not expecting to find ander 
mch a title and in a dead language tbe sort of enter- 
tainment they are in search of. Bat I see do otber 
reason wby it aboald not be as great a favonrite with 
modern readers and be fonnd as amnsing and tnstme- 
tive aa tbe Eisays are ; the matter being of as good 
<{na]>ly, and the form not lesä attractire. 

Upon thia view of ita character, and having a due 
ivgard to my own qoaliücations, I have thongbt it best 
to leave points of leaming to those who are more cimo- 
petent to handle tbem (for tbe most I could do in that 
way wonld be to report conclosions which I am not in 
a condition to venfj'), and content myself witb en- 
deavouring by meana of a new Iranslation to bring tbe 
book witbin rcach of tbe Icss leamcd. For tbongfa 
tfaree Engliab trunslations of it have bcen publiahed, 
one of wbich waa once veiy populär, and all are extant 
and accessible, I do not und any of tbem much quot«d 
or referred to now, aa if they had obtained any real 
carrency among Engliah readers. Whether my al- 
tempt will färe better, remains to be seen ; but if I 
have sticceeded bi putting into the translation so much 
of the lifo of the original, that those who are Ibnd 
of the Ea.tayti may read it with something of the same 
fecling, I hIikII not regret the pains I have taken in the 
matter. 
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With regard tu the enigina which these annent 
mjthes present us wiüi, I liave said tliat the researcli^ 
of modero sciencc teach us to look for the tme Solu- 
tion of it in & direction quite differuiit from that which 
iBacon took. And without affectiiig to offer anything 

iBt can be calied an opinion on tliu subjecl for mysclf, 
1 am fortunately able to Ülustrate my meaning by au 
example of a modern Solution, derived frora one whose 
Information includcs probably everything that ia known 
with reference to the question at issue, up to the latest 
dates. I allude lo Professor Max MüUer's paper on 
iComparative Mythology in the Oxford E»fay» of 1856. 
The difficulty to he explaiiied, as stated by hiui, is 

ibstantially the sanie as that whtch Bacon puts fop- 

iward most prominently aniong bis reasons for conclud- 

that these old fables involved an allegorical meaning. 

Let US think," says Professor Müller, " of tlie timea 
ivhich could bear a Lykurgos and a Solon, — which 
could found an AreojMigos and the Oljinpic Games, 
Uid how oan we imagine that, a few generations before 
that time, the highest notions of the Godhead among 
the Greeks were adequately expressed by the stör}- of 
Uranos maimed by Kronos, — of Kronos ealing bis 
children, swallowing a stone, and vomiting ont alive his 
wbole progeny ? . . , . The diffitulty ia, how at firat 
tbo human inind was led to such imaginings, — how 
the names and the tales arose ; and unlcss tliis question 
be answered, our beUef in a regulär and consisU'nt 
progresa of the human inlellect, througli all agea and 
in all comitries, must be given up as a felae theory." ' 
" A fable that is probable," saya Bacon, " may be 
thought to liave been composed merely for pleastui), in 
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Imitation of histoiy. But when a story is told whicli 
could never have entered into anj man^s head either to 
coneeive or relate on its own account, we miist pre- 
sume that it had some further reach. What a ficrion 
(for instance) is that of Jupiter and Metis ! Jnpiter 
took Metis to wife : as soon as he saw that she wtLS with 
child, he ate her up : whereupon he grew to be with 
child himself, and so brought forth out of bis head Pallas 
in annour ! Surely I think no man had ever a drearo 
so monstrous, and extravagant, and out of all natural 
ways of thinking." ^ Both agree likewise in condud- 
ing that the original story must have involved another 
meaning ; that the names and incidents must have su> 
vived after that meaning had boen forgotten ; and that 
they have suffered in the hands of poets a variety of 
alterations, applications, and corruptions. So £ir the 
two speculations go together ; but at this ])oint thev 
part, and part in opposite dircctions. liaoon, liaving 
only tlie Givek lanixuage and myt]iolof]ry to interjuvt 
tlio Greek fables by, conceived it possible tliat a <^fniT- 
ation of wise nien had oncc flourislied nj>on tlie earth. 
who tau<i;lit tlio mysteriös of nature in parabjt's : that 
they dit'd and tlicir wisdoin witli tlieni ; tbe panjhjes 
n'niainintx in niemon', nunvly as taics witliout mean- 
ing. Professor Miillor, furiii>]u'd witli materials for a 
widcT induetion in tlu* laniruatjos and nivtholo<nt»s nf 
all the Eastern nations and races, and findinjz siinilai 
traditions flourishincr anion<r tlicm all, — '* stories iden- 
tioal in form and in charactor, whetlier we find them on 
Indian, Pt*i*sian, Grtvk, Ttalian, Slavonic, or Teutonic 
soil/' — and beint; al)le likewise to trace the nanies 
whioh ficnire in many of these stories through their 

1 De Snp. Vit. Prfr/hfio, p. 429. of this voluino. 
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Greek eomiptions to iheir original meaning in the lan- 

giiage frora whkli tlitJT i-anif, — al)le, for inslance, by 

help of the Vcda to identify Dapliiif with tlie Dawn 

! p- 57) — is leil, tliriiugh a course of reasoning 

I long for quotation and yet too close for abridgc- 

, t« a conclusiun mucU more in aceordance wiih 

B know of the progresa and vJcissitudes of human 

h; jet one which. if accepted, will be held, I 

bk, to justif? me in treating the ideas whicli Bncon 

» in these fahles as valuable only for the tnith and 

t they contain, and not aa üiiistrating antiquity. 

1 traces the origin of these mythes t« a time when 

pitract noiins had not been invented ; when nicn had 

t lesrnt Ut express bv single words collective or ab- 

»ct ideas ; when therefore everjthing was spuken of 

I a person, vrith a. name and a sex. He conceives 

kRt they wert! in fac.t mereiy descriptions of the great 

i of nature; convenng to Ihose who first 

d them the ideas of inorning and evening, aum- 

ler and winter, dawn, twilighl, darkness, &c. ; indi- 

ting the relations hetween them by words expressing 

houin relations, liunian feeUngs and passions ; and 

I mnking evtTy tnetaphor a story ; which, passing 

pto another langnage in which the original name no 

longtT siiggeated tlie original image, ioät its melaphori- 

cal signifieation, carae to be received and repeated 

as a story simply, and so grew into what we call a 

It wonld not be difficult to suggeat analogies 

pfen from our own experience, by which it wonld be 

sen that the process h a natural one ; bnt I should 

i inju»tice to Professor MiÜler's argument if I at- 

tnpted to give an idea of the evidonce which he 

pngs to Support bis view. I have said eiiougli, bow- 
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hd lost Iiim. Now abuut the meaiiing of Seleiie, 
there can be no (loiibt ; but eveii if tradition had only 
prescrved her other namc, Asterodia, we should have 
had to translate thia synonyme, as Moon, as 'Wanderer 
among tho Stars.' But who is Endymion? It is one 
of tlie many names of the sun, but witli special refer- 
ence to ihe setting or dj'iiig sun. It is derived frora 
tv-dvu, a verb which, in classical Greek, is never used 
for setting, becaose the simple verb *« had become the 
technieal tenn for suoaet. iva/uil iüou, tbe setting of the 
Sun, is opposed to avaröXm, the rising. Now, üiu meant, 
originally, to dive into ; and expressiona like iihof; & ip' 
läv, the Bun dived, presupposes an earlier conceptioo of 
Uv nin/nv, he dived into the sea. Tbns Thetia addreases 
her companions, /(. xviii. 140. 

Tou ma<r no 

Other dialects, particularly of maritime nations, have 
the same expreasion. In Lat. we find ' Cur meryat 
seras ^equore flammas.' In Old Norae, ' Söl gengr i 
aegi,' Slavonie nations represent the sun as a woman 
stepping into her bath in the evening, and rising re- 
freshed and purified in the morning ; or they speak 
of the Sea as the mothur of the Sun, and of the Sun 
as sinking into her mother's arms at night. We may 
suppose, therefore, that in sonie Greek dialect Mütu waa 
nsed In the same sense ; and that trom Miu. ivü^ was 
formed to express sunset. From thia was fonned 
jvdu/iiuv, like oi'paviur trom ol'pavöf, and IJke most of the 
Ttames of the Greek montlis. If b<iiiia had become a 
commoti name for sunset, the myihe of Endymion 
could never have arisen. But the onginal meaning 
of Endymion being once forgoKen, wliat was told 
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of the Protogcneia, — she half meaning and half not 
mcaning by that name the Dawn, who gave birth to 
tlie sun ; or of Kalyke, the dark and covering night. 
This name, once touched, would set many cliords 
vibrating; three or four different reasons inight be 
given (as they really were given by ancient poets) 
why Endymion feil into this everlasting sleep, and 
if any of these was alluded to by a populär poet, it 
became a mythological fact, repeated by later poets ; 
so that Endymion grew at last almost into a type, no 
longer of the setting sun, but of a handsome boy be- 
loved of a chaste maiden, and therefore a most likely 
name for a young prince. Many mj'thes liave thus 
been transferred to real jKjrsons, by a mere similar- 
ity of name, though it must be admitted that there 
is no historical evidcnce whatsoever that there ever 
was a Prince of Elis, called by the name of Endym- 
ion. 

" Such is the growth of a legend, originally a mere 
Word, a ^^, probably one of thuse many words which 
have but a local currency, and lose their value if they 
are taken to distant places, — words useless for the 
daily intercourse of thought, — spurious coins in the 
hands of the many, — yet not thrown away, but pre- 
served as curiosities and omaments, and deciphered 
at last, aftcr many centurics, by the antiquarian.'' ^ 

I give this specimen merely to explain and illustrate 
the modern theory. For the argument in support of 
it I must refer to the Essay itself ; though even there 
it suffers much for want of room. But that the pro- 
cess described is possible and natural, may be shown 

1 Oxford Essays, 1856, p. 49. 
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or OUT own times. 




The poetTf oTeutli ia uertn dwil: 




and even within the last ten yeara an insUnce hu 
occurred of the simple language of poetic paaaion he- 
ilig transkted out of poetrj into mythology. Alfed 
Tentiyson speaks in ^ äkrHoriam of retuming home 
ia ihe evening 




Bad äUsD into her r>thar'e grsre; 




not thinking at all of aiiy traditional pedigree, (no 
more than wlien he speaks of 




8«d Heep«r, o'ei the buried Son, 
AqU ready (hau lo die oitli him,) 


f 


but eipressing, by such an image as the ancient Elian 
nught have resorted to, his sympathy with the pa- 



thetic aspect of the (iying day. Critics however a*keJ 
for explanations : what star, whose daughter, what 
grave? And it tums out curionslj enough that all 
these questions can be answered out of Greek mythol- 
ogf quite satis&ctorily. " The planet Venus (says a 
Belgravian correspondent of Notes and Queries, 1851, 
üi. 506), when she is to the east of the sun, is oor 
wtning itar (and as such used to be termed Hesperns 
by the ancients). The evening star in a summer 
twilight is Seen surrounded with the glow of sunset, 

criinson-circled Venus sinkmg into the sea, 

whit'h in setting she would appear to do, &lls into the 
jjn»«' «f Uranue, — her father according to the theory 
v4' IUWmI (190). The part cast into the sea from 
«Wh Aphrodite Sprung, is here taken by a becoming 
th.v».'* (^which softens the grosaness of the old trad^ 
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tion) for the whole ; so that the ocean, beneath the 
horizon of which the evening star sinks, may be well 
described by the poet as * her father's grave.' " 

I would not indeed have any one remember this 
explanation when he is reading the poem, for it is 
fatal to the poetic effect ; but the coincidence of the 
expression with the mythic tradition is curious ; and 
might almost make one think that Tennyson, while 
merely following the ctemal and universal instincts 
of the human imagination and feeling, had uncon- 
sciously reproduced the very Image out of which the 
tradition originally grew. 

In Dr. Rawley's list of works composed by Bacon 
during the last five years of his life, he mentions " hiä 
revising of his book De Sapientia Veterum.^^ And as 
he professes to give them in the order in which they 
were written, and this comes near the end, I suppose 
he does not allude merely to the three &bles intro- 
duced into the second book of the De Äugmentü^ 
which was published in 1623 ; but to some further 
revision of the whole previous to the reprinting of the 
work among the Opera Moralia et Civüia. I have 
therefore treated that posthumous edition (which va- 
ries in a few, though very few, passages from the 
original of 1609), as the latest authority for the text. 
But as it is not so carefiilly printed as the other, I 
have collated the two throughout, and noticed the 
variations. I have also kept the title-page of tho 
original edition ; and I have followed modern editors 
in making the Interpretation of each fable commence 
a new paragraph. 

vox«. XII. 27 
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QüjB Academiad Cantabrigiensi dicantnr, tibi jure 
Cancellarii accrescunt : quaß autem a me proficisci pos- 
sunt omnia, tibi nomine proprio debentur. Illad magis 
Tidendnm, num ista, nt tibi debita, ita etiam te digna 
sint. Atque quod in Ulis minimum est (ingenium au- 
thoris) id, propter tuum propensum in me animnm, 
nihil officiet; csetera dedecori non enint. Nam si tem- 
pus spectetur; antiquitas primasva summam venera- 
tionem habet : Si docendi forma ; Parabola veluti arca 
qusedam est, in qua pretiosLssima quseque scientiarum 
reponi consueverunt : Si operis materia ; ea philoso- 
phia est, vitdB scilicet atque animaß humanae decus se- 
cundum. Fas sit enim dixisse, quam vis philosophia, 
seculo nostro veluti per Senium repuerascens, adoles- 
centibus et fere pueris relinquatur; eam tamen om- 
nium rerum, post religionem, gravissimam atque natura 
humana maxime dignam esse plane censeo. Etiam 
politica, in qua te mirabilem praebes, et iacultate et 



ALMiE MATBI, 

mCLTTJE ACAD£1CL£ GAl<rrABBIGIENSL 



Cum sine philosophia me certe nee vivere juvet, 
merito vos in magno honore habeo, a qoibus mihi ista 
vitae praesidia et solatia fluxerint. Itaqne hoc nomine 
et me et mea vobis debere profiteor, quo minus mirom 
sit, si vos vestris remnnerem ; nt motu natnrali redeant 
a quo traxerint originem. Et tamen, nescio quomodo, 
rara videntur vestigia vos retrarmm spectantia; cum in- 
finita a vobis profecta sint. Nee nimium mihi sumam 
(ut opinor), si sperem, propter rerum usum medio- 
crem, quod nostrum vitdB genus et institutum necessario 
traxit, nonnullam ad hominum doctorum inventa, per 
hsßc nostra, factam esse accessionem. Equidem in ea 
opinione sum, contemplationes, in vitam activam trans- 
latas, nonnihil novi decoris et vigoris aequirere ; et 
suppetente uberiore materia, et^ magis altas fortasse 
radices agere, aut certe magis proceras et frondosas 
evadere. Neque vos (ut arbitror) ipsi nostis, quam 
late pateant vestra, quamque ad multa pertineant 

^ So in both editions. Bat I think the seoond et shonld luiye been stmck 
out 
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ecus. 



17. CuPiDO, sive Atomus. 
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cus. 
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21. Deucalion, sive Restitutio. 
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27. Icarus Volans, item Scyl- 
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Via Media. 

28. Sphynx, sive Scientia. 

29. Proserpina, sive Spiritus. 

80. Metis, sive Consilium. 

81. Sirenes, sive Yoluptas. 
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Antiquitatem primaevam (exceptis quae in sacris 
literis habemus) oblivio et silentiuin involvit: silentia 
antiquitatis fabulsB poetarum excepenmt: fabulis tan- 
dem successere scripta qusB habemus ; adeo ut antiqui- 
tatis penetralia et recessus a sequentium saeculorum me- 
moria et evidentia, tanquam velo fabularum, discreta et 
separata sint ; quod se interposuit et objecit medium, 
inter ea quas perierunt, et ea quae extant. Equidem 
existimo plerosque in ea opinione fore, me delicias ac 
ludos facere ; atque similem fere licentiam in transferen- 
dis fabulis usurpare, ac ipsi poetas sibi sumpserint in 
fingendis ; quod pro meo jure sane .facere possem, ut 
contemplationibus magis arduis haec ad voluptatem, sive 
meditationis propriae sive lectionis alienae, aspergerem. 
Neque me latet quam versatilis materia sit fabula, ut 
huc illuc trahi, imo et duci possit ; quantumque ingenii 
commoditas et discursus valeat, ut quae nunquam cogi- 
tata sint belle tamen attribuantur. Etiam illa cogitatio 
animum subit, usiun hujusce rei jampridem contamina- 
tum esse : multi enim, ut inventis et placitis suis anti- 
quitatis venerationem acqnirerent, poetarum fabulas ad 
ea traducere conati sunt. Atque vetus illa vanitas et 
frequens, nee nuper nata, aut raro usurpata est. Nam 
et olim Chrysippus Stoicorum opiniones vetustissimis 



iotwn aliquis intorpres, ucrilMn 
Et BBgis insDkt CfaTmici ludas et deücias po- 
B cocpanm tnn^rmadoaitios ad fomacis ii- 
nlamiL Hax (hmaamy ctmcta tioüs 
1 et cxpen^ ^ont ; omamiqae iiig«nii>- 
m iHnjiMi fevjtalem vt indalgentiain perspeü- 
im, Beqne i>n){>terea oainino de senten- 
Primo HÜm, abeit at p«u«>rum ioep- 
Inr et Boentis parabohumn honori in gener« di^rabuit. 
Hnr min fn)|4airain qniddun soo&t et aadax, cum 
mbre religio gaudeat, ut qui csi 
i divinonuit et litunuioniiii fbre inter- 
dinu. Verum de bninara ca{>ientüi videamus. F*- 
tcor oäTte ingvnue et tibeater, me in hanc seut^ntiBiii 
pTDpenderc, al dod pancis uitiqaonim poetanua &bu- 
Its tayatenam et allef^nain jam ab uri^ne snbewe pi^ 
tem ; äve captns Teneratione prisci s^eculi, sive qnod in 
ni>!itiulli> labulü reperio lantam et lani evideiiti-ra cuiu 
ägnifioato similimdineni et conjunctioneui, tum in tex- 
txu^ ip^ fabuls, tum in proprietat« nominum quibus 
persou» sive actorea Jäbulx insignili et veluti itiäcripd 
prodemit ; ut seasum illum ab initio prseceptum et cog- 
itatum tuisse, et de iodustria adumbratum, nemo cod- 
stanter iiegaYerit. Quiä enim ita durus est et ad aperta 
OECutiens, ut cum audiat Famam, Gigantibm exstinctis, 
tanquam sororem posthumam progenitam esse, non illud 
ad murmura partium et famas seditiosas, quEe sopitis re> 
bellionibus ad terapus vagari solent, referat? Autcnm 
audiat Typlionem gigantem nervös Joris secuisse et 
abstuUsse, ac Mercurium eos sufiiiratum esse, et Jori 
reddidisse, non statim ad vertat hoc ad rebelliones 
pnevalidas pertinere, qua) regibus nervös et pecuiuarum 
et authoritatis incidunt, ita tarnen ut per sermonum 
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mitatem et pradcntiu eclicta animi sulxlitorum nuu 

1 miilto post quasi fiirtim reconcilieiitur, et ^Hres regi- 

s restituantur ? Aut cum audiat, in illa mt-miirabili 

hiorom contra gigantes expeditione, asmum Sileni cum 

idoret maxinii momcnti ad profiigaDdos giganles foissc ; 

ton liquidu cugitct hoc de rastis rt^belliiun cunntibns, 

j plerumque per inancs rumores et termres vanos dis- 

Ipuntur, L'unfictum fiiisse? Etiam nomiiiuin confur- 

pilas et indicium cui tandem hominum obsourum esse 

^test ? cum Mc-tis nxor Jovis jilane conailium sunut ; 

lihoii tuinorem ; I'an Universum ; Nemesis vindic- 

et similia. Neqne illud quenquam muvcnt, si 

iliquid interdum historis subsit, aut si nonnulta orna- 

Wnti gratia adilita ^t, aut ai tempora confiindantur, 

tat si ex Ulla fubula quippiam transferatur in aliam, et 

»va allegoria indncatiir, Necesse enim fiiit liscc fieri, 

inventa i-irorum fuerint qiii et setate dlsjuncli et 

BStitutO divetsi erant ; cum alii antiqmores, alii recen- 

iores iuerint, alii rarsos naturam rernm, alii res civiles 

Ebi pmponcreiit. Habemas ettam et aliud sensus oc- 

olli et involuti Signum non parvum, quod nonnull» es 

(abulis tarn abaui-da? iiarrationo ipsa et insulste inveni- 

fatOT, nt parabolam etiam ex longinqiio ostenttnt, et 

^!uti clament. Qum enim probabilis eat fabnla, etiam 

1 voliiplatem et hiatorios similitudinem confieta existi- 

inari putest ; quixl nutem nulli in mentem venisset eog- 

! aut narrare, id in alioa nsus quitüiitum videtur. 

Quäle enim figmentura iilud? Jovem Metin in uxorem 

ftarcepisse, eamqae Btatäm nt gravidam sensisset comtv 

■; unde ipse gravidus ficri ctepit, et Palladera aniia- 

W»m ex capit« pepcrit ? Equidem existimw uulIi morla- 

n obvenire vel somnium tarn extra cogitationis vins 

butum et monstrosum. Ante omnia illud apud noa 
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r^ix:r.ie valuit, et plurimum ponderis habuit, qnod ex 
ti'iuli* oMiijlures nullo modo nobis videntur ab eis in- 
vvr.:-v, a quibus recitantur et celebrantur, Homero, 
He>:.»£:'- rtliquk: si enim liquido nobis constitisset eas 
s': :V..i :¥:a*^' atque Ulis authoribus manasse a quibus 
:•--::■-- 1::: -rannir et ad nos devenerunt, nil macmi certe 
iv.: f-;>/>: al» hivusnuKÜ origine nobis (iit nostra fert 

• r;-.-:r^ra • t-xj-eciare aut suspicari in inentem venisset. 
V- r.:n: s: ;ui> anentiiii? rc^m consideret, aj»parebit illas 
TTii: e: rt-Tvir! tan quam y»rius creditas et receptas, non 
!;■.:• :;:Arj lum j-rimo excogitatas et oblatas. Quinoti- 
:.-'. . -.:ni a:ver>:< niodis a scriptoribus fere conevis refe- 
r:»::rjr, f-i.^ile *.vma>. quixi commune habent, ex voteri 
r.;t:r. r.a dt^iimptum : in quo variant, ^ ex siiKnilonira 
^r.\.\:\i :i.:.:::uiu. Atquo hav res existimationem carum 
a-.u : r.."»> auxit. ac <i neo »tatis nee inveiitionis poeta- 
r.-.-.. ■;- r.:!r. -.-fCüt: >ol vl-IutI ivliquia* sacnr et aur.v 

iivliorum : <]u;i? i-x tnulirloiiilm^ iia- 

i ;v.;iriim in (Travonim tubas vx ti<tiil:i> 

.•>-.:■.:. ij::-: -i viui> «^b-tiiiatn nniiiio roiiieinLit, 

"..^ ■■;::: ::: !;;' v.'.a -'inper <nbJititiain et impositani. 

■: :■.:•■.'.:■.• r.:i::\.\::i «■: :ionuiiiam tiii<^».' ; vi iimK^Nti nun 

■■.::v.-.>. >•- .1 jravitLU'.ni illani iiulirii quam atii'ctat, lict-t 
". :\:ii o: !l-:v j^luiiiboam, i\'niitteimis ; atipu» illiini 

-i !". i- •.:j:v.;s «-it ) alii» mod«> taiiquam de intr-ta-o juKh 
r!; ":;::•. V^;;-. lex aj»iui humine> r.'pertus est at(jue in- 
. r; : ■.;:: ; .i:M'..«:aniin U'=;u<. atque. (juod iiiairis iniruni ^it. 
AV ..v.v.Mi-ia valet.- Faeiuiit enim parabola» nA iiivolu- 
.:.;•.:: ,: viluni: tiieiunt etiam a«l liimen et illii<trati«> 
v.c'.v.. A:.jiie mis<o illo nsii priore (potins quam lito> 
v.>:>. •..tmu>). et reeepti^ tabulis antiquis, tanquani rebus 
N;ii:.> «^'^ '^"i ileleetationem eompositis ; mau et tamen 

. j,...:":-.:--.-:. Kd. IGlK». 2 niikihttur. I-ki. 1009. 
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proculdubio posterior ista usus, neqae uUa ingenü vio- 

lentia nobis extorqueri possil, neque impediet quUquam 

(qui Sit Daediofriter doctus} quin protinus recipiatur 

modus iste doccndi,* tAnquam res gravis et sobria, atque 

. oamis vanitatis expers, et scieatiis apprime utUJa, imo 

t quandoque^ necessaria; nimirum ut in inventis novis 

t ab opinionibus vulgaribus remotis et penitus abstru- 

I, aditus ad iutcllectuiu humanuni magia facilis et be- 

s per parabolas quseratur. Itaque antiquis sa^cu- 

m ratioms bumanse inventa et conclusiones, edam 

I quse nunc tritie et vulgatic sunt, tunc temporis 

B et insuetae essent, omnia fabularum omnigcnum, 

nigmatiun, et parabularum, et similitudlnum plena 

rant : atque per haec docendi ratio, non occultandi 

ctificium, qua;sitiim est ; rndibus sdJicet tunc temporis 

iominmn ingeniis, et subtilitatis, ntsi quse sub sensum 

ndebat, impatientibus et fere incapacibus. Nam ut 

bieroglyphica literis, ita parabolfe argumentia erant an- 

iqniores. Atque etiam nunc, si quis novam in aüqui- 

s lucem humanis mentibus afiundere velit, idque non 

bcommode et aspere, prorsus eadem via insistendum 

est, et ad similitudlnum auxitia confugiendum. Quare 

Pqute dicta sunt Ita claudemus. Sapientia prisci sseculi, 

I aut magna ant felix fuit : magna, si de iudustna escog- 

r itata est figura sive tropus : felix, si bomines aliud 

agentes materiam et occasionem tantM contemplatio- 

num dignitati prfebuere, Operam auteni nostram (si 

quid in ea alt quod juvet) in neutra re male coUocatam 

censebimus. Aut enim antiqmtatem iUostrabimus, aut 

res ipsas. \eque nescius esse possum^ haue rem ab 

■ Tbe wordi rualai iile docettdi tn omlttad in £d. ISOB. 
' algiit adco. Ed. 1009. 

■ MjMfamint ignoran. Kd. 1809. 
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aiVfi icittatam esse: sed tarnen, at qnod sentiam 
(]uar, idijue nou faatitüose, sed libere, ejns' deco 
virtus ex liujusmodi laboribus, licet niagnis et oper 
ferp jierüt ; dum liomines, rerum imperiri et non i 
loc^is certoa communes docti, parabolamm sensos 
vTiIgaria quaedam et generali» applieavcrunt, atqiic 
nmdem vim veram, et proprietateiu genninam, ae ii 
gnttnnem aldorem, non attigerant. Nos awtem eri 
(di rallimur) in rebus vidgatia novi, et aperta et pl 
■ tergü rclinquentes, ad ulteriora ot nobiliora t« 
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N&RBANT Cassandram ab Apolline adamatam fuisse, 

^Ktque variis artifiriis ejus desideria eluaisse, apes nihi- 

[lominas fovisse, quousque donum diTuiationis ab eo 

Utorsisset ; tum vero, Dactam quod ab initio dissiinuU- 

tione sua qa^esivisset, preces eju3 aperte rejeciswe: iliuin, 

n quod leinere largilus erat iiullo modo revocare pos- 

, et tarnen viiidicta arderet, nee foemiiiK callidie 

fmdibrio esse vellet, muneri suo pc^nam addidisso ; ut 

1 quidem vera semper prtediceret, sed nemo ei crede- 

itaque vaticiniis ejus veriias afTiiit ; ' fides det'uit : 

Jfiuod illa perpetuo experta est etiam in excidio patrise 

t, de qua sfepios monuerat, nemlne auscultante aut 

edeiite. 

Fabula deintempe^tiva et inntili libertat« consillomm 
It monitonun conücta videtur : qui enim ingenio saut 
)ervicaci et aspero, nee se Apollmi, id est, Deo Har^ 
bonix, submittere volunt, ut rerum modos et mensuras, 
monumque veluti tonoä acutoa et graves, aurium 
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etiam magis peritanim et magis VHlgarium differentias. 
tempora deniqne tum loquendi tarn silendi, ediscant et 
observeiit ; licet stiit prudentes et liberi, et eondlia 
affei-aat sana et bona, nunquam tarnen fere saasn et 
impetu suo proficiunt, neque ad res tractandaa efficaces 
Btint; sed potius exitiom eis apud quos se iiigemnt ma- 
turant, et tum demum post calamitatem et eventum, ut 
yates et in longum proapicientes celebrantiir, Alque 
hujus rel exemplum cminot in M. Catone UticensL 
Ille enim interitiim patriae, et tyrannidem primo ex 
conspiratione deinde ex coutentione Cjesarü cum Pom- 
peio secutam, diu ante tanquam e specula prtevidit, et 
tanquam ex oraculo prcedixit : sed nil profecit interim, 
verum obfuit potius, et mala patriae acceleravit. Id 
quod prudenter advertit, et eleganter deacribit M, Cic- 
ero, cum ad amicum ita scribat : Cato optima ten^t, ted 
nocet interditm reipullioee : loquitur enim tanquam m 
repuMica Platonia, non tanqtiamin foece Romuti. 



Narrant poet» Jononem, indignatam quod Jupiter 
Palladem ex sese sine ea peperisset, omnes deos atque 
deas precibus fätigasse, ut ipsa etiam sine Jove partum 
ederet. Et postquam violentiae et importunitati ejus 
annuissent, terram illa concussit, ex qno motu Typhou 
natus est, monstrum ingens et borrendum. Ille ser- 
penti veluti nutritio datus est, nt ab eo aleretur. Nee 
mora, postquam adolevisset, quin bellum Jovi moveret. 
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In eo conflicta Jupiter in potestatem giguitis renil, 
qni IDtUD in batneros sublatnm in regionem remotam et 
obKimm transportavit, et concisis nervie et mannnm 
et pedom, el Kecnm sbreptis., manrum et mutilaimn 
reliqnit. Mercuritt* anlem nerros Jovis Typhonj suSb- 
ratus «^t. alijuc ecis Jt>v-i re^tituit. Jupiter confinuatus, 
belloam mrens impetiit ; ac primnin fblmine Tnlnt^rarit, 
es cujn» sangiüne serpcDt«« nati snnL Tum diinum 
rueatem et fugientem (^£tnain super eum jacalatns^ 
mole montis oppressil. 

Fal>ala de fortuna regnm raria et rebellioniboi qus 
in monarchüfi quandoque evenlre ronsaevenint contkts 
est. Reges enim regnis suis, nt Jupiter Junoni, veluti 
matrimonü Tincnlo juncti recte censentur : sed atcÜt 
DOTUumqnain nt iinpeiandi consnetndine deprarati et in 
tyraimidein Tergeotes, oomia ad se traluint, et roo- 
templo ordisain et senatus sm consensn, ex sese pui- 
ant : id est, ex aitiitno proprio et imperio mero canda 
■dnünistrent. Id popnli sgre feentes, et ipsi molioD- 
tnr Caput aliqnod renun ex aeae creare et extollere. 
Ea res ex occnlta sollicitatioae nobiliuni et procemn 
fere initiB snnÜL, quibna coniuTentlbus. tarn populi ni»- 
ätatio tentator ; ex qua tnmor quidam renun (^per 
Tt~f<h>oais infitntiam ugnificatus) sequitor. Atque Ute 
nrum itattu ab tnsrta pielxs praritate et natura maGg- 
I r-^rfiMitc rv-gibus tnf-^tiwinio) natncatnr. Defec- 
"'ulita. postremo res in apertam 
|ii:e, ijoia iniiiiita mala et r^»- 
. '-iib dira Üla Trphontseffipe re^ 
.iia criliim cagÄta ob dirisas potestatea, 
1 ob incendia, angniani cingnta ob pesti- 
I nini in obndionibns), manoi Unvm ob 
•guia iiquitini ob rapina«, cirpn» ptuuns ctta- 
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tcctum ob perpetuos minores et nuncioa et trepida- 
tiones, et hujusmoiti. Atquc intertlum rebellioa^s ists 
tarn prjevalida; sunt, ut reges cogantur, tanquam a re- 
bcllibus traiisportati, ivlictis regni aedibus et urbibiu 
primariia, vires conti-ahere, et in reraotam aliquam et 
obacuram provinciam ditionis aase se recipere, nenii- el 
pevunianim et piajostatis accisis : sed tarnen non iia 
multij post, fortiinara prudenter tolerantes, virttite et 
industria Mercurii iieiTos recipiuot ; hoc est, atlalitles 
facti, et per edicta prudcntia et sermones benignes ^t^c- 
onciliatis subditorum animis et rolimlatibns, tandem 
alacritatem ad inipensas confercndas, et noviun anctor- 
itatis ligorem excitant. Nihilominus, prüden tes et 
cauti, aleam fortunfc lentarc plerunqae nohint, et a 
piigna abstinent, sed tamen operam daiit ut aliqao fa- 
cinore memorabili esistimationera rebeltium &snganL 
Quod si es voto sueoedat, illi, vulneris accepti conscii, 
et i'oriiin suarum trupiili, primo ad t'nictas et iiiaiies 
minas, vcluti serpentum sibilos, se vertiint, Deinde, 
rebus desperatis, fiigani capesisunt. Atque tum do- 
mum, postquam raere incipiant, tuhim est et temi)esti- 
vum regibus, eopiis et universa mole regni, tanquam 
^tnse monte, eos persequi et opprimere. 



in. 

CYCLOPES, 



Nabrant Cyelopes ob feritatem et imnianitateni 
primo a Jove in Tartarum detrusos, et perpetuo ear- 
ceri adjudicatoB fiibse : veram poatea Tellua Jovi per- 
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snasit, ei non abs re fore, si oos vinclia liberarel, et 
eorum opera ad fulm!na fabricanda uteretur. Quod et 
fäctuiD est, atqiie illi officiosi et industn! fulmlna atque 
alia teiToris instrumenta assiduo ojMare et miiiaci slrcp- 
itn fecerunt. Tempore aiitero labeiite evenit ut Jupiter 
^sculapio Apollinis filin auccenseret, ob hominem med- 
icina a morte excitatum ; iram autem tegens (quia 
pamm justa indifniandi causa suberat ob facinus piuro 
et Cfk'bre) Cyclopes in eum secreto instigavit, qm 
nihil ounctati fulmine eum interemere : in cujus rei 
vindictam, Apollo Jove non prohibente sagittis eos 
conlecit. 

Fiibula ad regum facta pertinere videtur. Uli enim 
ministros stevos et sanguinarioa et eimctores primo sup- 
pliciis affit-iunt^ et a rebus summovent. Postea ex 
consilio Telluris, id est, ignobiH et parum honorifico, 
pnevalente utilitafe eos rursus adliibent, sicubi aut cxe- 
cntionum aevcritate aut esactionum acurbitatc opus est. 
Uli natura trucea, et ex priore fbrtuna esasperatl. et 
satis sentientea quid ab illia expectctur, uiiram dili- 
gentiam in hujusmoili rebus priestant ; sed parum cauti, 
et ad gratiam ineundam et aucupandam pnecipitea, 
aliqiiando ex secrelis principum nutibua et incertis 
mandatis invidiosani aliquani executioneni peragiint. 
Princijies autem invidiam decHiiantes, et aatia gnari 
hujiismodi instnunenta nun quam sibi defutura, eoa 
destituunt: et propitiqui» et amicia eoi-ura qui pcenaa 
subierunt atque borum delatianibus et vindicta; et 
odio populari eos rcHnquunt, und« magna plausu, et ^ 
prosperis in reges volis et acolamationibaa, aero magis 
quam imraerlto {roreunt. 
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ioiniiibiis dictis suis assentantur, et verbomm obsequia 
ft-praestant. Ex hac consuetndiiie depravatos et inSatoa, 
let tandem admiratione sm Ipslus attonitos, mim occupat 
■ desidia et inertia, ut prorsa« torjieant, et omni vigore et 
I alacritate destituantur. Eleganter autem sumitnr flos 
|-:vemu.i ad hujusmodi ingeniorum siuiüitudinem, cum 
I illa ingcnia sub initia sua floreant et celebreniur, sed 
' etate confirmata expectationetn de Ü9 conceptam dea- 
I tituant et frustrentur. Eodem pertinet, quod flos Ule 
L diis intern sacer sit; quia homines talis indolis ad om~ 
l'Oia inutUes prorsas evadunt. Qiiicquid autem nullum 
I ex se fructum edit, sed (veluti via naris in man} tran- 
I sit et labitur, id apud andqaos ombris et dila intens 
i solebat. 



V. 

STYX, 



Pebvüloata est narratio, et in compluribns tubulis 
interponitur, de unico ülo juramento, quo dii superi ae 
obstringere soleliant, cum posnitentiie locum sibi nullo 
modo relinqui volebant. lüiid juramentum nnllam 
1 tnajeatatem coelestem, nullum attributum divinum ad- 
I vocabat et testabatur; sed Stygem, fluvium qaendam 
apud inferos, qui atria Ditis, multis spiris interfusus, 
cingebat. H.'ec enim fonnula sacramenti sola, neque 
praeter eam alia qusepinm, Unna habita est et inviolab- 
ilis : scilicet incumbebat ptsna perjurii, diis imprimis 
metncnda. ut qui fefelliaset ad deonira convivia per 
certa annorum spntia non accederet. 
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Fabula de fipderibus et pactis prineipmi) cumfida 
vidi'tur: in ([uibus illud nimto plus (|aam opnrUr« 
verum est, foxlfra (juaciinque solennitate et reügione 
jununenti muiiila parum finna esse; adeo iit fere ad 
exisiimationem quandam et tainam et rcremonUm, m»- 
gis (|viaiu itd tidtm et securitatem et effectum »dhilwan- 
tur. Quin si accesserint etiam affinitatis vincla, veluti 
Saeramenta Naturse, si merita mutna, tamen omnia iti- 
frn umbitionem et utililatem et dominatioiiis licentkm 
esse apud plerosque reperiuiitur. Tanto magis, quod 
principibus facile sit per prsctextus varios et spe^nos« 
cupiditates suas et hdeia minus sinceram (nemioc re- 
nim arbitro, cui ratio sit reddenda) tueri et Telsre. 
Itaqtie unum assiiuiitur verum et proprium ßdei finna- 
mentum, neqne illud di^'initas aliqua ca?lestis : ea eet 
Necessitas (magnum potcntibus numen), et periculum 
statu.s, et communinttio utilitatis. ^ecessitas autem 
per Stvgöui eleganter repiiesoiitatur, iluincn fatale el 
irreineabile. Atque boc numen advocavit ad ftedera 
Iphicrates Atheniensia, qui quoniam inventus est qui ea 
aperte loqueretur qua plerique tacite animo voh-unt, 
non abs re sit ipsius verba referre, Is cum Lacedfemo- 
nios varias cautiones et sanctlonee et ftederum 6rmamen- 
ta et vincula excogitare et proponere animadverteret, 
intcrfatus : ühum (inquit) LacedeBmonü, nobis vobit- 
cum vineulum et teeuritati» ratio esse po»»it, st' plane 
denwtt^tretM, V08 ea ttaUi c<mce»ä.gse et inter manu« po»- 
HtsBe, ut vobU facidtat Icedendi noa, si maxime velletU, 
mnime BvjtpOere poiät. Itaque. si Jacultas l^endi 
sublata sit, aut si ex fopdere nipto periculum ingniat 
peiJitionis aut dimlnutionis Status ant vectigalinm, tum 
denium federa rata et sancta et tanquam jummento 
Stvgis continnata censeri posaint: cum metus snbsit 
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bterdicti alias et snspensionif a convtvüs deorum ; sab 
' quo nomine imperii jura et prs^rogatiTfe et a 
felicitas antiquis sigmäcantur. 



TL 
PAS, 



KATDBA. 



^^F AsTiQUi uniTersam oatimun sab persona Panis diU- 

^Buotoii» geotisäime deseripsenint. Hujus generatio- 

^^^nmi«a nem iD (laLio relinqaiuit. Alü enim asseront 

SitDotfanB. eum a Mercurio genitara ; alU longe aliam 

pM>tt- geuerationi.s fonnam ei tribunnt ; aiiint enim 

procos universos cum Fenelope rem habaisse, ex qTio 

■.fronuscoo concubitu Pana communem filium ortmn 

Atqae in liac posteriore narratione, proculdubio, 

iqai ex recentioribus veteri fabulae nomen Peneiopes 

IBpoaaere, quod et Irequenter faciiint, eum nairationes 

tntiqoiores ad pcrsonas et nomina janiora traducunt, 

e quandoqae absurde et insulse; ut hie cemere e*t; 

I ex ondquissimis diis, et longe ante tem)>o>ra 

tit, atquc insujier Penelope ob matroiialero 

l ujtiquitati venerabilis haberetur. Neque 

■nda est tertia illa genejationis expllcatio : 

I prodiderunt eum Jovis et Hj-tn-eos, id 

nelitD. fiiinm ftiisse. Utcunque orto, Parete 

I fUieute perhibentnr. Effi^en autem Panis 

ignitate deacri'iitnr : comutuis, comibiis a*- 

ästigiatäs, corpore toto hispidos et villo- 

s promissa. Figura bifumiiH, huma- 

pora, sed aemifera, et in oajine pedes 
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dcsinens. Geatabat autem insigiiia potestatls, s 
fistulam, ex Septem calaniis coiopactam ; dextra pedmn, 
eive lignum su]>erius cun um et inäuxum ; indueWuT 
autem chlamyde ex pelle pardaUa. Polestatee « et 
niuiiera htijusniodi attribnuntur, ut Sit deus venatonmi, 
etiaiii pastnnini, et in uiitversuin ruricolamm ; praws 
item montium : erat ctiam proximus Mercurio nuncioi 
deorum. Habebatur insuper dux et imperator nym- 
pharum, qu% circa eum perpetuo choreas duccre ei 
tripudiara solebant ; comitabantur et Satyri, et Iiis 
senioi-ea Sileni. Habebat etiam potestatem terrores 
immittcndi, prseserlim inant'S et snperstitioeos, qai tt 
Panici vocati sunt. Res gest« autem ejus hod ninlue 
memorantur : illud pnecipuum, quod Cnpiditiem prov- 
Dcavit ad luctaui, a qiio etiam in ccrtamine victu» «st 
Ktiam Typhonem ^gantera retibus implicavit et (K^b> 
lut ; atque narrant insuper, cum Ceres moesta et ob 
rapt.im Prosfrpinam iiidignata se abscondisj-et, atque 
dii omnes ad eam investigandam magnopere incubuis- 
sent, et se per varias vias dispertiti essent ; Pani so- 
lummodo ex felicitate quadam contigisse, ut inter ve- 
nandum eam inveniret et indicaret. Ausus est quoque 
cum Apolline de victoria musices decertare, atque eti- 
am Mida judice prfelatus est : ob quod Judicium Midas 
asininas aures tulit, sed clam et secreto. Amores Panis 
nulli referuntur, aut saltem admodum rari, quod minim 
iuter turbam dcorum prnrsus tarn profuse amatoriam 
videri possit. Illud solummodo e! datur, quod Echo 
adainaret, qu.'« etiam uxor ejus babita est, atque uium 
etiam nv^ipbaiii, Svriutrain nomine, in quam propter 
iram ut vindictara Cupidinis (quem ad luctam provo- 
care noii reveritus esset) incensus est. Neque eriani 
prolem ullani suscepit (quod aimiliter mirum est, com 
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I dü prseaertini mascult proUfici admoduiu esseot) nisi 
qQod ei tribuatur tanquam filia, mulierciJa quiedam 
aDcilla larabe Domine, qase ridiculis narratiunculis 
oblectare hospiles sotebat, ejusque proics ex conjuge 
£cIio esse a noimullis esiätiioabator : 

Fabula nobitis, si qu^B alia, atque naturx arcanis et 
I mysteriis gravida, et quasi distenta. 

Pau (ut et nomen ipsum etiam sonat) Univeraitatem 

Kenua, sive Naluram, repnusenlat et proponit. De 

hajus origJDe duplex omaino sententja est ; atque adeo 

esse potfst : am enim a Mercurio est, verbo scilicet 

I divino (quod et saer» liters estra coiitrover^am po- 

[ nunt, et philosophis üs qui magis divini babiti sunt 

1 Visum est), am ex confusb reniin serainibus. Qui 

t enim auum rerum principinm posuerunt. aut ad Deum 

\ illud retujenint ; aut si materiatum principium volunt, 

l Ülud tarnen potentia varium asseruerunt: adeo ut umnis 

I Imjasmodi coDtroversia ad illam distribudonem reduca- 

I tor, ut roundus sit vel a Mercurio vet a procis omnibus, 

Ntunqne canebat nti magnuni per iiune couu 
Semuii terraroDique uumviiue marifque fUisMUl 



1 Tertia auti^m generatio Panis ejusmodi est, ot %'ide- 
Lantur Gneci aliquid de Hebra^omm mysteriis, vel per 
K,S^;^tios intemuncios vel atconque inaudivisse ; |>er- 

inet enim ad slatum mundi non in meris natalibus 
(•ab, sed post lapsum Adami, morti et comiptioni ex- 
■poeitam et obnoxium tacttun. Ille enim Status Dei et 
Kpaccati proles f'uit, ac nianet. Itaque triplex ista nap- 

httio de generatione Panis etiam vera vidt-ri possit, a 
bite et rebas et ti-mporibas distinguatur : nam iste Pan, 
I intuemur et contemplamur, ac nimio plus qnam 



I 
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Oportet colimtis, ex vcrbo diririA, medianle ' 
materia ((jiise et ipsa a Deo creata tTut).' et «oWn- 
tränte pnpvariiratioiie et corrupfionp, ortiim linl)et. Nt- 
tar» rerura, Fata renim snrorea tcto pprliibOTitnr « , 
poiiuntiir ; nsitiimlmin sii^uidein cauaanim mten» ortn 
Knirti, et dumtiftup^, et interitu«, et (Irim-wion«, Pt 
oititncntios, et liilmres, et felicitates, et fnra dt-«!/]!» 
omnia qii* rebus acpidere possuiit, tmhntit. Cornu» 
uitcm niunHo attribnnntur. Quod vero coniuii hu- 
jusmodi ab imo latiorn, ad verticcm acuta sint ; id w 
«]>ectat, qiiod »mnis rerum natura instar pyrainidM 
acuta sit : ^ iitdiviilua enim iufinita sunt ; ea colli^iitnr 
in specie» et ipsaa mnltipli'^es; apecics rorsns insiirpint 
in gl'nera ; ftttpit! hiec quoque asoendendo in mn^ 
genenilia contrnhuntur, ut tandcm nntum tanquam in , 
nnnm cnire vidimtnr, Neque mirum est Panis romM 
etiam cnnluni ferire ; cum summilat« natnnp sire ide» 
universales etiam ad diviiiu [|uixluiniii(Kiu pertingaiiU 
Paratus enim et propinquus est transitus a metaph\-aa 
ad theologiam naturalem. Corpus autem natura el- 
egantissime et verissime depingitur hirsatum, propter 
rerura radios ; radii enim sunt tanqnam naturie crines, 
sive villi, atquc omnia fere vel magis vel minus radiosa 
sunt; quod in facultate visus manifestiasimum est, n« 
minus in omni virtute et operatione ad distans ; quio 
qiiid enim operatur ad di)>tans, id etiam radios emittere 
reete dici polest ; sed maxime ornnium prominet barba 
Panis, quia radii eorporum coelestium xnaxime ex lon- 
ginquo operantur et penetrant. Quin et sol, quando 
parte superiore ejus nube obvoluta radii inftrins emm- 

I Ths Word» wilhin the parenUimiii «re not in Bd. 1909. 
Hb Bd.l«OB tbisMntance ftood tfau«: Conua tmtem Mumh aOribam- 
«r; wod Cbrma hvjuMmodi ai imo laliora, ad »rticcin actita tint .- OwhU 




ttffonm ftcn et cnfi t caha c 



«iBt,et ex t|«cie n^tenoreet i 

iBtem est aUegona de pecfilMn 
pona 



qood «tum re» t«t inferion globo 

omdu fiK^iont, dt in nubibaä et metenm 

Ib^^dü aniera ia manibiis Paü 

Altenun biumoRbe, altmun i m pem. Fi»- 

ex aepma calamis concmtmii imna et lur- 

ära conmrdiuD cum dtifDrtlia tntstuiL QiuB 

t itelknim erruitiani motu cunficittir, eri- 

Msdit. PedoiD aatem illad «km oobilis 

tat ; propter «i» natone puiiin r«ctas, partün 

PnecipiH: anlem ü^Tiina, ai«e Tirga, Tenoi 

I partfin cnrva est : qoia omnia ptovükntia 

S open in mniido fere per ambagw et c iiwi il m 

I aÜod iigi rideri possit. aliud ioterim rerera 

; at Jonephi TetMlhio in .£gyptDiii, et aimilia. 

I n nsimine bumano ocoiii prodentiare} otü 
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sA gaberiMCula sedent, popalo conTenientia per int' 
textufi et Tias obliqnas feücnus qose volunt, quam ei 
dtrecto, superinducnnt et insinoant : iideo nt omnii 
imperii virgn sive Sacillnm vere saperius inflexnm nt 
Vestia Panis et araicalum iageaiose adin'xlnni es pelk 
pardaliä iuiase fingitur ; propter maculas nbique 8f•^ 
m»; ccelum enim at^llis, luaiia insulis. tellas floribiB 
consperguntur ; atqne etiam res paiticalares fere varie- 
gaUe esse solent circa BuperEciem, quae veloti rd eU»- 
vays est. Officium autem Panis »nlla alla re tam ad 
vivDm proponi atque expticari potiicrit, quam ut Dem 
venatorum sit. Omnis cnim naturalis actio, alqne 
adeo motas et proceasas, nihil aliud qaam renatio «st 
Nam et scientisQ «t artes opera sua venantur, et eat- 
ciLa humana fines suos, atque rea naturales omii'es Tel 
alimf^nta sua tanquam praedam, vel voluptates soas tsD- 
quam solatium, vonantnr, idque modia peritis et saga- 
cibus. 

ToTTk Imu lapDni aeqüitur, lupu ipM capdiaiii, 
Florenlem cytisDDi >aqaitar Utdvm capcUa. 

Etiam mricolanun in genere Fan dens est, qoia hn- 
jusmodi homines magis secundam naturam viTant, 
cum in urbibus et aulis natura a calta nimio comun- 
patur ; ut illud poetse amatorium verum Bit ; 



Montium autem imprimia prseses dicitur Pan, quia in 
montibus et locis editia natura rerum panditur, atque 
oculis et contemplationi magis subjicitur. Quod altera 
Mercurio dearum nuncius sit Pan, ea allegona plane di- 
vina est, cum proxime post verbnm Dei, ipsa mundi in»- 
ago divinffl potentis et sapientiia prieconium alt. QuoJ 
et poeta divinus cecinit ; Oixli enarratU gloriam Da, a(- 
qtu lypera manuum ^im indicat firmametUum. Pana an- 
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i oblectant nymphse; animae sciücet; delicise eiiim 

di, anims viveiitium sunt: ille auhiin mento earum 

Kperator, cum ill^ naturam qufeque suain veluti ducem 

"nuantur, et circa eam cum infinita varietate, veluti 

Bgnlte more patrio, salteiit et choreaa ducant, motu 

■utiquam cessante : uiia perpetuo cümitantur Satjri 

ISileni; seaeettia scilicet et Javetitus; omnium enim 

Wum est ietas quiedam hllaris et saltatrix; atque 

raus astas tarda et bibiila : ntriusque autem fetatis 

Bidia vere coutemplanti (tanquam Demucrlto) fui> 

a ridicula et deformia videntur, instar Satyri alicu- 

t aut SileoL De Fanicis autem terroribus pruden- 

i doctrina proponitur : natura enim remm om- 

^Übus viventibus iudidit metum ac formidinem, vitre 

! esseDti» sujb conaervatricem, ac mala ingruen- 

vjtantem et depellentem ; veruiitamen eadem nar 

a modum tenere nescia est ; sed timoribus saiutari- 

1 semper vanos et inanes admiscet, adeo ut omnia 

pi intus conapici darentur) Panicis terroribus plenis- 

ma eint ; prieserdm buraana, quie superatitione (quce 

rere nihil aliud quam Panicus terror est) in immf n- 

laborant ; maxime temporibus duris et trepidis 

i adversis. Quod vero attiiiet ad audaciam Paiiis, 

; pugnam per provocationein cum Cupidine ; id eo 

tat, quia materia non caret incHnatione et appetitu 

dissolutionem mundi et redicivationem in illud 

Qiaos antiquum, nisi prwvalida rerum concordia ([ler 

morem aive Cupidinem significata) malitia et im- 

tetus ejus cuhiberetur et in ordinem compullcretur : 

] bono admodum honiiiuim et rerum tkto tit, ut 

|lud certamen Pan adversum esperiatur, et vicius 

Eodem prorsus pertinet et illud de Ty- 

hone in retibus implicatu ; quia utcunque aliquando 
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Tssti et insoliti rerum tuuionas sint (id qaod Tjrjjbun 
soiiat) sive mtumescaiit maria, uve intumuscaiii nu- 
bes siv« itituiuescat term, sive alia, tamen Renun 
Katunt liajosiDodi corporuiu exuperai>t!as atqne insi> 
leotias red inextricabili iiuplical et cocrcet, et vtriuti 
cateoa adamautina devincit, Quod autem inveiitiii 
Cereris huic deo attribuitur, idque iDter Tenatioiiem ; 
reliquis diU negatur, licet sedulu quEcrentibiis et iiluJ 
ipsum agentibus; moniium habet verom admodam 
et prudeDs ; hoc est, ne rcrum utiliam ad vitam it 
cnltum inventiu, qualU (üit segetum,' a phi]oso]>)iüs 
i^tractis, taiiqnani diU uiajoribus, espccietur, licet 
tctis viribus in illud ipsnut incambant; sed taiiluiD- 
modo a Pane, id est, experienüa sagaci et rcrum mundi 
notitia universal!, qua; etiam casu quodam oc veluti 
inter venandum in bujusmodi inventa iiicidere solet. 
Illud autiMD ninsiccs certamen, ejusque eventus, sala- 
tari'ni exhibi^t doctriiiain, atque eam qua; ratiimi i't 
judicio huinano gestienti tt sc cffereiiti sobrietalis vin- 
cula injicere posait. Duplex eiiim videtur esse Hai^ 
motiia et quasi musica : altera pruTidentia: diviii^r, 
altera rationis human». Judicio enim liuniano, ac 
veluti auribus mortalium, admtnistratio uiundi et re- 
rum, et judicia divina secretiora, sonant allquid durum 
et quasi absonum : qua^ iuscitia licet asininis auribus 
merito insigniatur, tarnen et ips» ill» aures secreto 
nee palain gestantnr ; neque enim hujusce rei di-foi^ 
mitas a vulgo conspicitur aut notatur. Postremo, 
mininie mirum est si nulli amores Pani attribuantur, 
pra;ter conjugium Eclius ; mundus enim seipso,^ atque 
in se rebus omnibus fruitur; qui amut autem, frui 

1 Th» Kord» qunU/uitKgrlam »r« not In Ed. 1609. 
> H iptt. Ed. 1609. 
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t, Deque in copia desiderio locus est. Itaijue mun- 
di ainoras esse duIU pussunt, nee potiendi cupido, cum 
aeipso^ conteutus sit, niai fortasse aermones : ii sunt 
lympba, Echo, aut si accuratiores siut, Syringa. la- 
si-mionea aut«m, sive vocea, excellenter ad conju- 
n mundi sumitur sola Echo ; ea enim demum vcra 
philosopliia, quse mund! ipsius voces iideli^ime 
redditt et veluü dJctaiite mundo coiiacripta est; et 
oitiil aliud est quam ejusdem simulaci-um et reäcxio, 
neque addit quicquam de proprio, sed tantum iterat 
et resouat. Ad mundi etiaro sufficientiaiu et perfec- 
tionem pertinet, quod prolera non edat. lUe enim per 
partes generat ; per totura autera quomodo generare 
possit? i-um corpus extra ipsum non sit. Nam do 
filia ejus putativa, muliercula illa, est sane ea adjeetio 
quiedam ad fabulam sapientissima ; per illam enim 
reprajsentantur eiB quaa perpetuis temporibus passim 
vagantur, atque omnia implent, vaniloquaj de rerum 
,tura doctrinie, re ipsa infructuosju, genere quasi sub- 
litiliEe, garrulitate vero iiiterdum jucundre, interdum 
lest^ et importuns. 



vn. 

PERSEUS, 



\ Pebsecs traditur fiiisse a Pallade missus ad obtrun- 
latai candam Medusam, quo) populis plnrimis ad 
^) occidentem in extremis Hiberise partibus 
_ maxiraiB calamitati fiiit. Monstrum enim 
" hoc lam dirum atque horrendum fuit, ut 

1 Hipte. Ell. 1009. 
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aapecta aolo houünes in sasa verteret. Erat auieio 
e Gorgonibus una ac sola mortaüs Medusa ; cum 
pa^tvie reliqu» non easent. Itaquo Perseua ad lara 
nobile &cinu« se comparans, arma ac dona a tribiu 
düs accepit : talnres Blas a Mercurio, a Plutone galeam, 
scutam ft P&llade et speculum. Mcque taine», lu-et 
tanlo apparatu instruclus, ad Medusam ivcta perrexit ; 
sed pnmiim ad Graas divertit : eic aororcs ex altera 
parente Goi^nibus enuit. Atqne GnesE ists can» 
jam a nadvitale crant, et tanquam retulfe. Oculas 
SQtem üs taiitmuinodo et dens erat omnibus uniciis ; 
^uos prout exirc foras quamque contigerat ; vidssim 
gestare, reversaj aDt«in itemm deponere solebant : liunc 
itaque oculum atque bunc dentem illse Perseo com- 
modaruat. Tum demum cum se abunde ad destinata 
perficienda instractura judicaret, ad Medusam propty 
ravit impigcr et volana. Illam autem dormientem of- 
fendit. Keque tarnen aspectui ejus (_Hi evigiJaret) se 
committere audebat ; sed cervice reäexa, in speculum 
Palladis inspiciens, atque hoc modo ictus dirigens, caput 
ei abscidit. Ex sanguine ant^m Medusse taao, statim 
Pegasus alatus emicuit. Caput autem abscissum Pei> 
seus in scutum Palladis inseruit, cui etiamnum sua 
mansit vis, ut ad ejus intuitum omnes ceu attoniti aut 
aderati obrigerent. 

Fabula de belügerandi ratione et pnidentia conficta 
videtur. Atqne in ipsa de belle suscipiendo et de 
genere belli eligendo deliberatioue, tria proponit pne- 
cepta Sana et gravia, tanquam ex consilio Palladis. 
Primo, ut de subjugatione nationum finitimarum quia 
non admodum laboret. Neque enim eadem est patri- 
monii et imperii amplificandi ratio. Nam in posses- 
aioiübus privatis, vicinitas prsediomm spectatur ; sed in 
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propagando imperio, occasio, et belli conficiendi &cilitas 
et fructus, loco vicinitatis esse debent.^ Gerte Roma- 
ni, quo tempore oceidentem versus vix ultra Liguriam 
penetrav^rant, orientis provincdas usque ad montem 
Taurum armis et imperio complexi sunt. Itaque Per- 
seus, licet orientalis, tarnen longinquam expeditionem 
usque ad extrema occidentis minime detrectavit. Se- 
cundo, cursB esse debet, ut justa et lionorifica subsit 
belli causa ; id enim et alacritatem tum militibus tum 
populis impensas eonferentibus addit, et socictates 
aperit et conciliat, et plurimas deniquc commoditates 
habet. Nulla autem belli causa magis pia sit, quam 
debellatio tyrannidis, sub qua populus succumbit et 
prostemitur sine animis et vigore, tanquam sub aspectu 
Medusse. Tertio, prüden ter additur, quod cum tres 
Gorgones fuerint (per quas bella repraesentantur), Per- 
seus illam delegerit quae fuerit mortalis ; hoc est, bel- 
lum ejus conditionis quod eonfici et ad exitum perduci 
posset ; nee vastas aut infinitas spes persecutus est. 
Instructio autem Persei ea est, quae ad bellum unice 
confert, et fortunam fere trahit. Accepit enim celeri- 
tatem a Mercurio, occultationem consiliorum ab Orco, 
et providentiam a Pallade. Neque caret allegoria, 
eaque prudentissima, quod ahe illae celeritatis talarcs, 
non axillares, fuerint, atque pedibus non humeris ad« 
ditdB : quia non tam in primis belli aggressibus, quam 
in eis quae sequuntur et primis subsidio sunt, celeritas 
requiritur : nullus enim error in bellis magis frequens 
est, quam quod prosecutiones et subsidiarii impctus 
initorum alacritati non respondent. Etiam illa i)rovi- 
dentiae divisio (nam de galea Plutonis, quae liomines 
invisibiles reddere solebat, parabola manitesta est) in- 

1 debtU Ed. 1609. 
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geniosa videtur, de scuto et speculo ; neque enim ea 
Providentia solura adhibejida est quEe eavct instar scati, 
Bed illa altera per quam hostium vires et mntus et cflO- 
silia cemuntur, instar speculi Palladis. Verum Perseo 
utcunque cupüs atit aniniis instructo, restat aliud quid- 
dam maximi per omnia momenti antequam incipiatur 
beUnm, nimirum ut divertat ad Gi-*as. Ghimb autem 
proditiones sunt ; bellonim scilicet soroi-es, non germa- 
niB illfe quidem, seJ generia nobilitate quasi iuipares. 
Bella enim generosa, proditionea degeneres et turjies. 
Earum descripüo etegans est ; ut canee a nativitate 
»int et tanquam vetulm ; propter perfietuas proditorum 
curas et trepidationes. Earum autem vis ^aiitequam in 
manifestam defectioncm erumpant) aut in oculo aut ia 
donte est. Omnis enim factio a statu quopiam alienata, 
et speculatur et mordet. Atque hujusmodi oculns et 
dcns tanquam communis est. Nam quin didiceront et 
noverunt, fere per manus ^ctionis ab uno ad alterum 
transeunt et percurrunt. Et quod ad dentem attinet, 
uno fere ore mordent, et similem cantilenam canunt, ut 
si unum audias omnes audias. Itaque Perseo concili- 
andee sunt istiE GrjeEe, ut oculum et dentem ei commo- 
dent : oculum ad indieia, dentem ad nimores serendos, 
et invidiam conflandam, et animos liominum sullicitan- 
dos. His itaque dispositis et pr^paratis, sequitur ipsa 
belli actio. In ea Medusain dormientem invenit. Pru- 
dena enim belli susceptor semper fere hostcm assequitur 
imparatum et securitati propiorem. Atque nuuc tan- 
dem speculo Palladis opus est ; plurimi enim ante ipsa 
pericula res hostium acute et attente introspicere pos- 
sunt ; sed in ipso periculi articulo prsecipuus est usus 
speculi, ut modus periculi cematur, terror non ofFiin- 
datur : (quod per illum intuitum capite averso sig-' 
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vin. 

ENDYMION, 



nificatur). A hello perfecto sequuntur effecta duo : 
pn'mum Pegaai illa generatio et exsuscitatio, qure satis 
evidenter Famara denotat, quse per oinnia volat et vic- 
toriam ceiebrat : secundum, gestatio capitis Medusa in 
scuto ; siquidem nulluni pncsidii genus haic ob pr;e- 
stantiam comparari possit. Unicum enim lacinna in- 
signe et memorabile, feliciter gestura et perpetratum, 
omnes inimicorum motua cohibet, atque malevolentiam 
ipsam stupidam reddit. 

H Pastor Endymioti traditnr a Luna üii^^se adamatas : 
W novnm aatem et singulare erat consuetudiniH genus, 
siquidem ille decumbebat in nativa quadam spocu, sab 
saxis Latmiis; Luna autem haud raro de c(elo perhi- 
betur descendisse, et sopiti oscula petiiase, ac nirsus in 
coelnm se recepisse. Ni.'que tarnen otium istud et som- 
aus in detrimeutum furtunarum ejns cedebat. Sed 

Luna Interim effecit, ut pecus ejus pingueacerct admo- 

dom, ac immero etiam felicissiine auctum esset, ut nulli 
pafitomm greges essent Itetiores aut numcrosiores. 

Fabula ad ingenia et mores principum pertinere vi- 
detur. Uli enim cogitalionum pleni et in suspiciones 
[ propenai, non facile ad consuetudinem vitae inferiorem 
I recipiunt hominoa qui sunt perspicacea et curiosi, et 
I quasi animo vigilante^, sive exsomnes ; sed potius eos 
I qui ingenio sunt quieto et morigero, et quod plncitum 
est Qlis patiuntur et nil ultra inqnimnt, sed se veluti 
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